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IBRARY Bureau book or charging cards for use with the Newark and 
Browne charging systems are furnished in both narrow column rul- 
ing (cat. nos. 1145 and 1148), and the newer form wide column 

ruling (cat. nos. 1150 and 1151). Most librarians will find the wide column 
which allows greater space for the entry of date and borrower's number, 
more convenient than the narrow. These cards are carried in six colors. 

The charging card 1152 is a new form for use with the L. B. Simplified 
charging system, and is furnished in white only. 

These supplies, so necessary to proper library administration, are made 
of selected material and with the care and skilled workmanship that char- 
acterizes all Library Bureau product. 

Our new catalog “Library supplies” treats on subjects of interest to all 
librarians and covers our complete supply line. This is the most compre- 
hensive catalog ever issued on this subject. A copy is yours for the asking. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 
Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 


43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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NEW EDITION 
KROEGER’S GUIDE TO 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


By Isapore G. Mupce, 
Reference Librarian Columbia University. 
Completely revised from cover to cover. Now in press. 
Special price to advance subscribers, $2.00 ; price after January 1, 1917, $2.50, 


The last edition of the Gurpe was issued by Miss Alice B. Kroeger in 
1908. Since then many important reference books have been published on all 
subjects, and many of the old standards have been thoroughly revised. A 
new edition of the Guipe, which is everywhere recognized as the foremost 
“guide to reference books,” as its title implies, has been demanded by libra- 
rians in all parts of the country for the past five years, and the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board have been fortunate in securing for this important work 
the services of Miss Mudge, than whom there is no better authority on the 
subject of reference books anywhere in the country. 

The new Gurpe will list over one and a half times as many titles as 
the old edition and the notes are much more critical and minutely descriptive. 
Its greatly increased size and the increased cost of manufacture require 
that the regular price be fixed at $2.50, but advance subscribers are given 
the opportunity to secure it at $2.00. The price will be advanced promptly 
on January I, 1917. 

The new edition is so completely different from the old that it will be 
absolutely indispensable to all libraries making any pretensions at doing 
careful reference work, and is recommended for purchase for all libraries 


having 5,000 volumes or more. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
78 EAST WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 
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Assures Serviceable and 
Satisfactory Book-bindings 


Book-Finish Fabrikoid is the result of extended and 
successful efforts by a practical book-binder to determine 
the exact requirements of a material for book-bindings ex- 
posed to severe and constant service. 

It is conceded by experts to be the best binding material 
for books of all classes. 

300k-Finish Fabrikoid is an achievement of which we are proud. 
It has the merits and quality that distinguish all Du Pont products. 

Book-Finish Fabrikoid has a grain leather finish, is pliant, strong, 
does not crack, comes in a variety of handsome colors and meets the 
exacting requirements of book-binders. 


It is Impervious to Dampness, 
Attacks of Insects and Climatic Changes 


300k-Finish Fabrikoid comes in rolls of 30 and 60 yards—36, 40, 
50 and 60 inches wide. Every inch is uniform—cuts without waste 
in paper or cloth-cutting machines. 

Sanitary book-bindings make a strong appeal. Book-Finish 
Fabrikoid can be cleaned with soap and water without injury. 

Specify Book-Finish Fabrikoid as your standard book-binding 
material. Improve the appearance of your library. Reduce main- 
tenance cost. Ask for a practical sample of Book-Finish Fabrikoid 
and convince yourself of its durable and sanitary qualities. 


State color desired when requesting samples of Book- Finish Fabrikoid, 
—the approved book-binding material. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Works at Canadian Factory and Office 
Newburgh, N. Y. Toronto 
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“A Decade of Tendencies in Curricula of State Normal Schools’’, 
by Professor George E. Walk, Ph.D., New York University; and 
“‘What Should Our Vocational Schools Offer Girls ?’’, by Abbie 
O. Stoddard and Lucy H. Chapman, are subjects of deep, practical 
interest and importance, appearing in the magazine, 


EDUCATION, for December 


EDUCATION entered its thirty-seventh year with the September number 
All articles are strictly original. 

/t wastes no time on mere school news and gossip. 

/t will keep you in touch with the great movements of the profession 

/ts foreign. notes are more complete than any other educational journal's 
/ts circulation is national. 

It is thoroughly “worth while.” 


“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.”—M. T. Pritcuarp 
Master of Everett School, Boston. 
Subscription price, $3 a year. 
Thirty-five cents per number. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
120 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


f DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


bil H IGG INS’ { PHOTO-rlOUNTER PASTE 
us DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 


. VEGETABLE GLUE, Ete. 
Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Besaches: Chicago and London 4 +271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AMERICANA 


Here are a few titles which are offered at about half the original price. The books 
are in new, unused condition— 


ARNOLD’S EXPEDITION TO QUEBEC. By John Codman, 2nd. Special edition 
with added matter and illustrations. Edited by Wm. Abbatt. 2 maps, 20 portraits and 
other illustrations. Quarto, buckram. New York: Macmillan, 1903. Published at $7.50. 

Price, $3.75 

HISTORY OF DELAWARE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. /)) George Smith, M.D 


With Notice of the Geology, Catalogue of Minerals, Plants, Quadrupeds and Birds. 
Maps and illustrations. Octavo, buckram. Philadelphia, 1862 Price, $2.50 


THE BATTLE OF PELL’S POINT, 1776. By Wm. Abbatt. Map and illustrations, 
Octavo, cloth, New York, 1901. An encounter between the British and Americans in 
Westchester County, N. Y., which has been neglected by many writers. Published at $2.00. 

Price, $1.00 


A LENAPE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. bedited by Daniel G. Brinton and Rev. 
Albert Seqaqkind Anthony. 236 pp., small quarto, cloth. Philadelphia, 1880. Published 
at $3.00. Price, $1.50 


If you are interested in rare old BOOKS and PRINTS relating to America, write 
for my extensive AMERICANA CATALOGUE recently issued 
Newman F. McGirr 


STATE HOUSE BOOK SHOP 
221 S. Fifth Street Philadelphia 


A Typeuriter Exceptional 
for the Librarian 


THE MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


For Beautiful Work — Beyond Compare. For Personal Work — IDEAL. 


Features — TWO sets of type in each machine; hundreds to select from 
and every known language and science. Special Library Type Sets. 


Instantly Interchangeable **Just Tarn the Knob’’ 


Visible writing. Index card writing without bending card. Special Miniature 
Type for card records and personal correspondence. Compact. Portable. 
Most Librarians use it. Catalogue for the ashing. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
539 EAST 69th STREET, AT EAST RIVER NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 
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A Graded Guide to 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


An illustrated descriptive list or the best approved supplementary 
reading books for children’s libraries. In all respects the best guide to 
children’s library books published. 

Contains a complete illustrated list of the books recommended by 
the School Libraries Division of the Department of Education of New 
York for purchase by elementary schools. 

Sent to District Superintendents, Teachers and others interested 
free on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the books ofall publishers 
354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At Twenty-sixth Street 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial imyitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park Pace, New York. 
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On Thursday morning, November 16, 
there was a notable gathering of nearly a 
thousand people prominent in art and let- 
ters, in the palatial ballroom of the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel at the joint session of the 
American Academy and National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, at which ex-President 
Roosevelt made a noble and commanding 
address on “Nationalism in art and liter- 
ature.” On the same evening there was a 
gathering of 600 librarians at the “palace 
of the people,” in the Stuart Gallery at the 
New York Public Library, in memory of 
Mary Wright Plummer, at which quiet 
addresses in appreciation of her work and 
life and influence, were made by men and 
women whose names for the most part are 
unknown to the public whom they serve. 
Yet the latter gathering was in the deepest 
sense not less American and not less signifi- 
cant. Not that library work, a secondary 
profession, is as great as work in art and 
letters, a creative profession, but that the 
latter meeting commemorated the quiet life 
of a woman citizen who represented most 
fully the silent work of a great number of 
American citizens whose work is not adver- 
tised, about which there is no fuss, and in 
which there is no fame, but which counts 
in the real development of our great coun- 
try as truly as the work of the statesman, 
the artist, or the author. The woman who 
was commemorated at this meeting repre- 
sents the silent forces which in life and in 
all nature are the greatest of forces, and 
the inspiration of such a meeting in tribute 
to such a life means more than the great- 
est and noisiest gatherings of a political 
campaign or even a congress of arts and 
letters. 


Dr. PuTtTNAM, in paying his tribute to 
Miss Plummer, took occasion to emphasize 


— 


No. 12 


the value of the work in libraries of the 
women who constitute in America the large 
majority of the profession and so differ- 
entiate it from the library calling of other 
countries. The names of Miss Hannah P. 
James, of Mrs. Minerva W. Saunders, and 
of others who have passed over to the 
majority, recur at once to the mind of li- 
brary people as illustrations of the pioneer 
service of women, and happily there are 
still with us many, notably Mrs. Elmendorf, 
the first woman president of the A. L. A., 
and Miss Caroline M. Hewins, who will al- 
ways be remembered among the foremost 
people in the early generation of modern 
American librarianship. The retirement of 
Miss Matthews from the Lynn Public 
Library after nearly half a century in 
public service on its staff and finally as 
librarian, removes from library work an- 
other woman whose influence, tho less wide 
than that of Miss Plummer, has been ra- 
diant and helpful. Tho in a modest posi- 
tion.in a smalier city Miss Matthews’ 
pleasant personality, sympathetic character 
and library interest made her a welcome 
member of the conferences and meetings 
which she conscientiously attended from 
the first A. L. A. conference of 1876 to 
that at San Francisco in 1915, where her 
vigor was shown by the long journey thru 
northern Canada, which she took on her 
return. She should be an example to hun- 
dreds of others who do not take audible 
part in library meetings, but who may count 
nevertheless much beyond their own 
thought in the inspiration of their presence. 


THE growing custom of emphasizing 
good causes by setting aside a particular 
day or particular week in which a cause 
shall especially be brought to public atten- 
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tion has an important library bearing. The 
first complete week in December, Decem- 
ber 4-9, librarians should be reminded, will 
be Good Book Week for boys. This is the 
better title given this year to the Boy Scout 
endeavor to enlist libraries and the com- 
munity in general in its work for boys. A 
special list of “Books boys like best,” has 
been prepared, in revision of a similar list 
last year, and will be circulated by many 
libraries, one having taken an edition of 
five thousand copies for distribution in its 
city. January 28 is to be Child Labor 
Day and it will be well for libraries to 
emphasize that subject about that time by 
bringing books and pamphlets on this topic 
to the special attention of the public. 
Incidentally it may be pointed out that a 
good deal of good literature may be had 
on such topics gratis from the national and 
other societies which issue characteristic 
publications, and by means of the Multiplex 
wing frame, used in the Newark and other 
libraries, or by some extemporized form of 
vertical rack, much of this material may be 
put at the service of the public without 
cataloging or other accession cost. The 
National Child Labor Committee at 105 
East 22nd street, New York, may be ad- 
dressed for literature on the special topic 
indicated. 


THE accountants of the Committee on 
Education of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of New York City, which is 
really that city’s Board of Directors, have 
presented a compilation of the figures of 
the library systems of Greater New York 
for the past ten years, accompanied by the 
text of laws and contracts relating thereto 
which form an important contribution to 
library finance and legislation. The latter 
section is in some respects incomplete, as 
it omits two of the most important docu- 
ments relating to the Brooklyn system, i.e., 
opinions of the corporation counsel inter- 
preting the provisions of its contract with 
the city. The figures shown in the tabula- 
tions and in charts, are extremely interest- 
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ing and should furnish material for careful 
study by all interested in library finance 
and legislation. 


Tue difficult problem of the importation 
of German books thru the British lines for 
use by American libraries is having the 
careful attention of the British Embassy, 
the Librarian of Congress and the A. L. A. 
committee, and it is hoped that substantial 
progress has been made toward a modus 
vivendi. We have heretofore recorded the 
strong feeling of protest generally felt 
against the attitude of the British govern- 
ment, but accepting this attitude as a fact 
the thing to do is to find the solution of 
least resistance in overcoming the difficulty. 
The British authorities are unwilling to 
stretch the term “education” to cover all 
books which in a sense have an educational 
value in libraries, tho they may be contribu- 
tions to current history. In fact it is the 
importation of propagandist material in 
the interest of Germany, usually innocent 
of offense on the part of the importer and 
sometimes included in an invoice, it seems 
probable, with the intent of forcing a way 
for such literature, which has made the 
chief difficulty. The British authorities 
have the strong impression that importers 
have at least been careless in this matter 
and they are disposed to require that the 
importation shall be made directly by li- 
braries rather than thru an American im- 
porter, altho it is understood that some 
foreign agent abroad, not objectionable to 
the British authorities, may be used in com- 
mon by American libraries. This will be a 
serious detriment, but it may prove the 
only way out. No definite announcement 
can be made at this writing of the exact 
plan of the procedure, but librarians may 
be assured that attention is being given to 
the matter by the committee in co-operation 
with the Librarian of Congress, and it 
should fairly be added that the British Em- 
bassy is doing all that it rightly can to 
influence its own government in the right 
direction. 
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A LIBRARY LIFE 


A SYMPOSIUM IN HONOR OF THE MEMORY AND IN GRATITUDE FOR 
THE WORK AND INFLUENCE OF 


Mary Wrigbt Plummer 


September marks the Earth's first slumbering 
3ut Nature sleeps for strength to build anew, 
And ere the last leaf falls and Summer’s thru, 
The ground is pregnant with the unborn Spring. 
We will not mourn without remembering, 
That you who long have worked so well and true 
To do the things your brave heart bade you do, 
Can never cease to be a living thing. 


The earthly time allotted Man is brief, 
And we are many who with heartfelt grief 
Now mourn what seems the passing of a friend. 
But years to come shall echo with your praise 
And bring fond memories of bygone days,— 
For friendship such as yours can never end. 


THERE is a small group of members of 
the American Library Association to which 
it owes most of its ideals and much of the 
guidance which has brought such success 
to the Library movement in this country. 

In this group Mary Wright Plummer held 
a prominent place. What would it mean if 
we were to eliminate from its history all 
she accomplished—all she did for library 
school training, all her professional 
papers and text books and, what has 
counted most of all, the inspiration and 
enthusiasm with which she passed the torch 
to her pupils, so many of whom are now 


*This symposium includes addresses, revised and 
condensed, made at the memorial meeting in the Stuart 
Gallery of the New York Public Library Nov. 16, 
1916, of which a report is printed elsewhere. The 
last portrait of Miss Plummer, which was taken at 
the close of 1915 and published in the Lisrary 
journaL for January, 1916, is duplicated in this 
number, and may replace the earlier print as frontis- 
piece in the bound volume, or be used for framing. 


Forrest B. SPAULDING. 


in the front rank of library workers all 
over the country. 

It is not possible to over-estimate our 
loss, but I would rather dwell upon the 
thankfulness we feel for having had some 
association with the richness of her life. 
It was a revelation of her wide friendli- 
ness to hear at the last conference of the 
Association so many expressions of high 
regard and affection which came with the 
expressions of sorrow because of her 
absence. 

So much of what she did, and so much 
of what she was, still lives abundantly, 
that it will be a long time before we 
realize that she is not still with us. 

It is a great satisfaction to acknowledge 
for the American Library Association our 
indebtedness to her influence, which will 
long be a very part of library work. 

Wa ter L. Brown, 
President, American Library Association. 
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SOURCES AND OUTGIVINGS 

WE are to do honor and to give thanks 

for a friend, a helper, and a leader in a 
great profession; and that honor can best 
be done by emphasis on the work and the 
influence which her name means to all of 
us. I shall therefore not ape the genealogi- 
cal fiend who is a bane in our libraries, 
or delve into biography and bibliography 
in particulars, but an American as well as 
a Chinaman may honor and revere his 
forbears, and a student of man must 
emphasize heredity and environment in the 
making of character. It is good to know 
that Mary Wright Plummer came of 
Quaker and pioneer stock, and that she 
was born—‘“'twas sixty years since”—in 
that quiet Quaker town of Richmond, 
Indiana, which sent forth so 
many men and women of worth into 
the larger world. Her quiet manner came 
from the Quaker stock, her energy and 
power from the pioneer stock. As you 
have journeyed down from among the 
hills, along a river made up of the rills 
from the mountainside you have come some- 
times to a lovely lake, calm and unruffled, 
mirroring on its placid surface the beauty of 
sky and shore. Then as you come further 
down the valley you note where the re- 
serve force from that reservoir is trans- 
formed into power, and in these modern 
days you see next those almost unseeable 
filaments which convey this power to far- 
off and varied fields of industry. It seems 
to me that this is peculiarly a simile and a 
symbol of our friend and her life, her 
work with its far-reaching influence, silent 
and invisible, which all of us know, which 
we in part only represent in this gathering 
here, and which will go on far beyond the 
life which is closed, the life of any of us 
now and here present. 

It was not until the plentitude of woman- 
hood, in fact, until more than half of her 
years as we now count them, had passed, 
that Miss Plummer came to her life-calling 
in this great library profession, which she 
honored, and in which we have honored 
her. But earlier she had come into touch 
with the literary life, for the magazines, at 
least early in the "80's, were publishing 
poems from her pen, which were collected 
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afterward, tho but fifteen of them, in the 
charming privately printed volume of 1896. 
Those poems show a depth of thought and 
feeling, a breadth of view and vision, a 
height of poetic and felicitous expression 
that mark her as a real poet; and the few 
poems reflect very wonderfully the cur- 
rents of life and of death, of doubt and of 
faith—those many elements which made 
her soul. That lovely poem “My own,” in 
which she voiced the tender yearning to 
touch and mother little children, which is a 
part of true womanhood, prophesied her 
interest for children in the library. 
That exquisite sonnet on life which 
reaches so high and feels so deeply; and 
too, the poem on the “Conquest of the air,” 
not there published, but which it is pro- 
posed to include in a reprint volume, in 
which she expresses dread lest the mes- 
senger of the air should not be the dove of 
peace, but the instrument of war—these 
spring from the deeps of her mind. Of 
course, with her Quaker soul she longed 
for peace, and yet she was ready to do her 
part in any valiant fight that might call for 
her, in ary work which she undertook to 
do, and to which she rose, calling others to 
the cause. And these poems are but the 
expression of the great soul facing such 
life work. 

She was a pioneer, as you well know, in 
library work, for it was only the pioneers 
who became members of that first class of 
1888 in the first library school which called 
her and fitted her for the library profes- 
sion. Before the Friends Association, and 
later before this very club she read, in 
1897, a paper which was reprinted in the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL for November of that 
year, and which prophesied in a wonderful 
way the purposes and the methods of the 
children’s library of today, in a develop- 
ment which then only the highest imagina- 
tion could reach. In her library work, as 
you know, she reaped all honors of achieve- 
ment and of fulfillment and of the highest 
usefulness. It was in 1890, after a year at 
St. Louis, and after her first visit to Europe, 
that she came to us in Brooklyn, and be- 
came associated with the Pratt Institute 
Library, where she remained either as the 
Director of the Library or of the Library 
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School until she came in I911 to her great 
work in shaping the Library School of the 
New York Public Library. In 1891, she 
was a member of that first party to Cali- 
fornia, one of the bright and shining mem- 
bers of that pilgrimage, and out of that 
journey, in a visit, I think, to the Mission 
of San Juan Capistrano, came a charming 
little story which represents one of her 
achievements in another field of literature. 
I need only recall that she was president 
of the New York Library Club, of the Long 
Island Library Club, which was for a time 
separated from this, of the New York State 
Association, and of the American Library 
Association ; and even our own country was 
not the only field for her work. 

She was in every way great, a great 
woman, a great friend, and a great libra- 
rian. She was also in her way a great 
scholar, for she mastered not only French 
and German, but Italian and Spanish, and 
made herself so sympathetic with the lat- 
ter country as to compile the volume from 
the modern Spanish novelists on “Con- 
temporary Spain,” as well as to compile for 
the children the “Stories from the Chron- 
icle of the Cid.” She, was a great traveler 
also, and from her travels in Mexico and 
Canada came her two books of travel for 
children, “Roy and Ray in Mexico” and 
“Roy and Ray in Canada”—not great 
books, but happy and useful books for the 
little people she loved so well. You per- 
haps all know her “Hints to small libra- 
ries” and her “Seven joys of reading.” It 
is impossible, however, to follow into the 
several fields of her work the many details 
of her achievements. All that and more 
will be told you, I think, by those who will 
come to you reflecting the shining from the 
many facets of her many-sided life. 

There is always one thought present in 
my mind when I come to think of such a 
life as this. It is the doctrine of the apos- 
tolic succession translated into the secular 
world. In this our friend was a most shin- 
ing example. We often hear the classic 
simile of passing the torch on from one to 
the other. Perhaps in these modern days 
the simile transforms itself, as I have sug- 
gested, into those invisible currents which 
reach far afield, which no man can see, and 
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which no man can to the end measure. 
But I may mention one or two specific in- 
stances which will show you how much 
her life meant in such relation. In this 
palace of the people, the greatest public 
library of the greatest library system in 
the world, where she did the last of her 
great work, we may well remember that it 
was thru her suggestion that the present 
Director of the library made choice of the 
library calling and ultimately came to this 
place in association with Dr. Billings, whom 
we last honored in this room. It was from 
her lips that he learned of the library pro- 
fession, and found in it his true calling in 
turn. And when he went to Pittsburgh, 
there he started the school for children’s 
librarians, as a specialization from the li- 
brary school which she had developed from 
the training class at Pratt Institute. How 
much that means in library work, this first 
school for children’s librarians in Pitts- 
burgh, you know better than I. But there 
is a still more striking example. Among 
the students in Miss Plummer’s classes was 
Miss Wood, whom you know as the Libra- 
rian of Boone College in China, a light- 
house for that dark empire, an empire 
ready to receive, not that civilization of 
the west which comes by force of arms, 
but that higher and finer civilization which 
this profession and this building and Miss 
Plummer and Miss Wood represent. The 
Boone College Library became at once the 
scurce of library inspiration for China; 
and last year Miss Plummer had the pleas- 
ure of graduating from this school Mr. 
Seng, who had no sooner got back to China 
with immense ideals, immense hopes, im- 
mense purpose for the deliverance of his 
people, then came Mr. Hsti who is now a 
student in this school. There you will see 
has been a leading out from this one 
woman, thru one person after another, so 
that the antipodes are really to be helped 
and guided in large measure by her influ- 
ence. Everywhere thru the library world 
she is known and remembered, for in 1900 
she represented us in the library councils 
of the Paris Exposition. Everywhere in 
Europe, she had friendships as with Pro- 
fessor Biagi in Florence, her intimate 
friend, and with others in England, in 
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France and in Scandinavia. All these 
count as her friends, catching up her in- 
spiration and extending her work. It is a 
radiation of influence, this true apostolic 
succession that I would emphasize to you as 
the real meaning of this life which is 
closed after a generation of work. 

I speak of the radiation of influence but 
I think that in her case we should speak 
rather of the radiance of influence. For 
it was a shining light which went forth 
from her into the dark corners, into all 
parts of the library work, into all parts 
of the library world. That is a great 
thing to leave behind. We can scarcely 
hope for ourselves any greater achieve- 
ment, any greater thing to leave behind 
us when we go; and now that she is gone 
we do not so much mourn her as we 
rejoice, not in her perfected work, but 
in the work which will always be perfect- 
ing thru the many people who follow her 
and honor her. Now in her own words, 
“Life has loosed these fingers from her 
gown,” and she is no more with us. We 
may well remember the faith that was hers, 
as expressed in the poems and the life 
work which were her self. And as I leave 
this presence, I can do no more than hope 
for each librarian who is here that he or 
she, especially in relation with the children, 
who are the wards of this library profes- 
sion, may cherish and fulfill the ideals 
which our friend has left to us. 

R. R. Bowker. 
AT THE FIRST LIBRARY SCHOOL 

THE occasion is notable in that no less 
than six distinct associations, to all of 
which Miss Plummer belonged, are vying 
with one another to do fit honor to her 
memory. Of these six, three are associ- 
ations of librarians in the city, in the state 
and in the nation. The others are the 
alumni of three library schools. Speaking 
for the first of these schools, in which she 
was a pupil, the part that falls to me is to 
recall her student life. 

Her early years had been spent in Rich- 
mond, Ind. From a child she was more 
than fond of books. One of her family 
speaks of her as a “book hungry” little girl, 
and adds, that by special dispensation she 
was admitted to the privileges of the public 
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library of the town as soon as it was 
opened. She spent a year in special study 
at Wellesley College in 1881 and ‘82. 
Whether she came in touch with the spe- 
cial library interest that we know to have 
been active at that place at about that time, 
we do not know. For the following four 
years her home was with her family in 
Chicago and she was busy in giving private 
lessons. One day she saw an advertise- 
ment—it must have been in a Chicago paper 
—of a school of library economy soon to 
be opened at Columbia College. “There,” 
she exclaimed, “that is what I'd like to 
do,” and at once, she wrote to New York 
for particulars. 

There were 40 applications for admis- 
sion, from among which 20 were accepted; 
three men and seventeen women; and Miss 
Plummer became a member of the first 
class in the first school. 

The school for library training was an 
experiment. For years it had been a hope- 
ful dream gradually taking shape. The 
men behind the great library movement 
were planning for four things: I, a jour- 
nal; 2, an association; 3, a school and 4, 
a state department to promote and super- 
vise library extension. The journal and 
the association were secured in 1876. In 
1883, Mr. Dewey became chief librarian of 
Columbia College and asked the trustees 
to establish a library school. In 1884, they 
consented to do so on three conditions: 

1, that it should cost the college nothing; 

2, that instruction be given by the library 
staff in addition to their usual duties; 

3, that the school be held in the library 
with such accommodations as might be 
found there. 

The librarian was in earnest, the condi- 
tions were accepted and notice given that 
in two years the new department would be 
opened. This would have been in the fall 
of 1886. But a fresh obstacle appeared in 
the form of a great and unreasoning dread 
of introducing women to the college and 
the plans, so far advanced, were warmly 
contested at the last moment on that ac- 
count. But reason prevailed and the school 
opened in the first week of January, 1887, 
for a term of three months. 

We should probably consider that first 
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school a rather crude affair. They had 
lectures enough but they had little to work 
with beyond the skill and earnestness of 
their teachers and their own enthusiasm 
aided by the college library and a few 
catalogs and bibliographies. They brought 
their chairs into one alcove to listen to 
lectures and carried them back to tables in 
other recesses and corners where they prac- 
ticed the library hand and struggled with 
accession sheets and card slips. The rules 
for cataloging were not so well settled as 
they have since become and many were the 
questions and debates over technical de- 
tails. Instructors and pupils came into 
close relations with each other and the 
students, being anxiously desirous of learn- 
ing, there can be no question that they 
learned. 

We have on record, in addition to the 
annual report of the director, four printed 
statements regarding the work of that first 
term. The A. L. A. was profoundly in- 
terested. The school had been discussed 
on its platform for four or five years and 
there was a committee to watch, examine 
and report upon the progress and char- 
acter of the school. At the summer meet- 


ing of 1887 at Thousand Islands, the com- 


mittee reported. Each of the three mem- 
bers, Mr. Green of Worcester, Mr. Foster 
of Providence and Miss James of Wilkes- 
barre had visited the school. Miss James 
had spent two weeks with them. With one 
voice they approved and praised the school, 
for its thoroness, its breadth and the 
spirit of enthusiasm which prevailed. Mr. 
Green, feeling that some slight criticism 
was due, ventured to say that the atmos- 
phere seemed to be “slightly feverish.” 

In order to present to the association a 
more complete picture, a student was then 
introduced. Miss Plummer had taken her 
rank as leader of her class and, with that 
clear simple way of writing, of which she 
was mistress, she told the convincing story. 
“Perhaps,” she began, “no body of in- 
structors ever had a more expectant class 
or one more ignorant of the subject to be 
entered upon. It is almost a wonder 
that the ferment of energy and enthusiasm 
with which we listened to and attempted 
to follow our instructions did not burst out 
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the walls of the superannuated building. 
It was a clear case of new wine in old 
bottles.” She described the several items 
of the work done and the wonderful spirit 
shown by the students, adding a word to 
be remembered. “One feeling,” she said, 
“was common to the class, that, whatever 
place and whatever division of labor might 
fall to our lot, we should not be satisfied 
with less than our best work, now that 
we had a standard. With the untried en- 
thusiasm of tyros we even yearned for 
small libraries in straitened circumstances 
that we might show how much could be 
done with a little.” That spirit of devotion 
which she then expressed and afterward 
taught is still the glory of the library 
work, 

The expected term of three months was 
found insufficient and, on unanimous re- 
quest of the class, was extended to four 
months. In the following October, a class 
of eleven members including nine of the 
original began their senior 
course of seven months, accompanied by a 
junior class of 20. Miss Plummer, in her 
senior year, was also an instructor. One 
of that junior class, Miss Underhill of the 
Utica Public Library, has contributed the 
following letter: 

“My recollections of Miss Plummer as 
instructor are not so distinct as are my 
remembrances of her personality and her 
earnestness and enthusiasm. I remember 
seeing her in frequent consultations with 
Miss Cutler over disputed cataloging prob- 
lems and our cards frequently bore red ink 
traces of her careful scrutiny. 

“We used to corral her occasionally 
when we were struggling with joint author- 
ship, ‘sees’ and ‘see alsos,’ the difference 
between editors and compilers and other 
problems of equal mystery, because she 
had a way of making clear such trouble- 
some and bewildering things. All this was 
in the library room, a part of the old col- 
lege, in one of the funny little alcoves. 

“Her own desk stood in the college li- 
brary proper not far from the horribly- 
respected classed catalog, filled with cards 
of various hues and many colored inks, 
and close to the shelves weighted down by 
all the fearful bibliographical tools: and 
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there again we would refer to her in our 
puzzled moments, finding her always ready 
to help. 

“Then, too, I know I liked to ask her 
questions because she was good to look at 
and always wore pretty clothes. 

“There were shelves given to the new 
books, and I recall how frequently she 
was to be seen there between duties and 
after hours. In fact, she is the one, after 
Miss Cutler and my own special compan- 
ions, who gave to those early days much 
of their interest and lent to them happy 
recollections, not so much for what she did 
or said but just by virtue of what she was.” 

At the close of the school year, Miss 
Plummer was called into the service of the 
public library in St. Louis and there spent 
two years as cataloger. Then she came to 
Brooklyn to the Free Library of Pratt In- 
stitute and took up anew the work of train- 
ing for librarianship; and ever after, when 
a manual on that special subject was 
needed, there was no one else who could 
write so good a statement, so clear, defi- 
nite and convincing as Miss Plummer 
wrote. Her very name seemed to stand 
for thoroness and for training for that or 
any other valuable service. She will al- 
ways be remembered as one who could not 
be satisfied with anything less than her 
best work. 

R. 


THE LIFE INTIMATE—AT PRATT INSTITUTE 


Anp then she came to Pratt Institute! 
It was in the fall of 1890. There was no 
actual position for her to fill, but she was 
considered such valuable material that the 
Institute secured her with the understand- 
ing that she should make a place for her- 
self by assisting Miss Miller in the detailed 
management of the library and by helping 
Miss Healy in the direction of the library 
and in the organization and conduct of a 
class for the training of librarians. In 
these ways she spent four years, and so 
well did she do her work and with such 
skill and tact did she handle a difficult situ- 
ation that at the end of that period she was 
appointed to the headship of the library 
and the library school and was given a 
year’s leave of absence for rest and study 
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to fit herself more adequately for her new 
duties. That year, 1894-1895, she spent in 
Italy. It was, I think, the most delightful 
period of her life. The charm of an old 
civilization, the delight of rare companion- 
ships, the joy of leisure, and the anticipa- 
tion of the new opportunities before her 
were hers, and she never tired of living 
over again in memory those happy days. 

Miss Healy left to be married in the 
summer of 1895 and, in the September of 
that year, Miss Plummer returned to the 
Institute to her new duties and to a place 
on the Institute faculty. 

Mr. Charles Pratt had his own ideas of 
what an educational institution should be 
like, and I am sure that no one ever came 
nearer having a right conception. His 
theory was that the best way to organize 
a great school was to put up a building of 
mill construction, whose outside walls were 
built in such a way as to stand up by them- 
selves, without the help of interior parti- 
tions, so that internal arrangements of 
floor space could be changed with every 
wind and wave of educational doctrine. 
Into this box, he proposed to put just as 
many men and women of strong person- 
ality, ability and genius as he could hire, 
hoping that, left to themselves, they would 
work out—even if it were by a method 
that would put to shame the famous Kil- 
kenny cats—a school with a purpose, a 
plan and an achievement. He builded bet- 
ter than he knew. 

Into this bit of history in the making 
Miss Plummer came to play no insignifi- 
cant part. Pratt Institute was young in 
those days, but it was a lusty infant and 
taxed its guardians to their utmost. 

The members of the faculty met Miss 
Plummer with a cordial welcome. She 
was known to them all and had already 
commended herself to them thru her work 
in the library. “Helen is my friend and 
Dorothy’s Peter’s, but Aunt Mary is every- 
body’s friend,” a little kindergarten child 
said to me the other day, and so Miss 
Plummer was “everybody’s friend.” 

Art claimed her for its own; Domestic 
Science looked for sympathy and compre- 
hension to so thoro a student and so ex- 
cellent a housekeeper; Engineering knew 
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that she at least was intelligent enough to 
understand the value of the expert; the 
Kindergarten felt secure of her co-opera- 
tion because of her love of children and 
her interest in general education; while 
Domestic Art, delighting in her interest in 
suitable and pretty clothes felt certain of 
justice at her hands. She helped them all. 
She bought books for their special lines of 
work; she hunted up needed information; 
she made reading lists; she lent a sym- 
pathetic ear to tales of trouble and of joy, 
and she gave helpful advice as opportunity 
offered. She was very wise and just and 
very generous. In short, her office became 
a sort of clearing house for all depart- 
ments. A picture of that so-called office— 
it was really nothing but a roll-top desk 
crowded in behind the stack—comes to me 
as I speak. I recall distinctly how it 
looked when I first saw it. Mr. Pratt took 
me to her after hours. She looked up from 
her writing and welcomed him with her 
frankly friendly smile, hanging up her 
glasses on her little gold hook with a quick 
movement that was very characteristic. 
She listened to Mr. Pratt's explanation of 
who I was and what was expected of me. 
. . . I, too, had been called to make a 
place for myself . . . and when he 
added “I want you to take care of her and 
help her,” she took my hand in her two 
exquisite little hands and looked at me out 
of her deep brown eyes and I knew—oh, 
wonderful experience—that I had found a 
friend. Her adoption of me was no per- 
functory manner. For a year I lived in her 
home and I always—even after I had a 
heme of my own—carried the key to her 
apartment in my pocket. My summer 
vacations, too, were spent with her for 
many, many years. This makes it hard for 
me, at this time, to separate the profes- 
sional from the personal in the memories 
that crowd upon me. 

The new Pratt Library building was a 
hole in the ground when Miss Plummer 
came back from Italy in 1895. In the 
spring of 1896 it was a glorious reality. 
She had been consulted in regard to its 
plan before she went abroad, and she had 
full charge of its final arrangements and of 
the purchase of its equipment. To those 
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o: us who know that library and love it, 
it seems as if there never were da building 
so well adapted to its purpose and so 
charming in its atmosphere. It was the 
first library to have a children’s room and 
I remember how we all sat in the little 
chairs to see if they were child-high or 
child-low, and how we stole peeps into 
fairy-tales when we should have been about 
more grown-up business. It was, tov, I think 
the first of the public libraries to set apart 
so adequate an art-reference collection for 
general use. In these two new develop- 
ments, Miss Plummer took an especial in- 
terest and pride, rejoiced, too, in the sunny 
quarters provided for the library school, 
and the students, who had passed a sort of 
Mahomet’s-coffin type of existence be- 
tween the literature class-room on the fifth 
floor and the cataloging department in the 
basement were glad to find rest and a local 
habitation. 

Miss Plummer blossomed in her new en- 
vironment and the library and the school 
developed with her. She insisted on high 
standards of work. The public was in- 
spired and helped; students were taught to 
use books; and the library school pupils 
were given a vision of their profession 
that sent them out into the world equipped 
for a wonderful service to their generation. 

Miss Plummer had the gift of vision and 
the practicality to make her dreams come 
true. In fact, her first impulse upon grasp- 
ing an idea was to do something to put it 
into practice. I remember, one fall even- 
ing, meeting a chestnut vender, on my way 
home. It was the end of a glorious day. 
A marvelous sunset came tumbling up the 
Lafayette avenue hill, bringing the lure of 
the autumn and the woods in its wake. 
When I came in to her, I said, “Isn't this 
the time of year for a trip up the Hudson 
and a week-end walk in the Catskills?” 
Then such an evening as we had, talking 
about the great, wonderful out-of-doors. 
She read prose and poetry—and how she 
could read!—I went to bed perfectly satis- 
fied. What actual experience in field or 
wood could have compared in any way 
with that treat of rare memories, wonder- 
ful companionship, and vivid imaginings? 
Can you understand my tumble to earth 
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the next afternoon when, upon my return 
from work, I found her at her desk sitting 
in the midst of time tables, maps of the 
Catskills, and a boarding house list which 
she had secured from the Brooklyn Eagle? 
If it was a good thing to sigh for the 
hills, it was right to take steps to get to 
them. That Friday the Hudson River boat 
took us to a week-end that is blessed in my 
store-house of happy memories. However. 
one learns by experience, and, after that, I 
never talked to her of a thing I wasn’t 
really willing to do. 

That was what she did for us all. She 
made us ashamed, if we failed to make a 
constant effort to make real all of our 
hopes, our visions, and our plans. She 
herself was never lazy, never self-indul- 
gent, and never too discouraged to 
work on. 

I never knew a more resourceful person. 
You could not put her in a position from 
which she would not think of some plan by 
which she might. extricate herself and all 
those who put their trust in her. We found 
ourselves counting upon her in emergencies, 
still it was with a little surprise that I saw 
Mr. Perry—in that little fifth-floor office 
where he, Miss Plummer, Miss Avery, Mr. 
Hopkins, Miss Beth Hendrickson, and I 
worked upon the Pratt Institute Monthly— 
take scissors to the galley-proof and cut a 
word into two parts, and hear him ask Miss 
Plummer for a substitute word, having 
five letters and ending in a letter that went 
down. Without a moment’s hesitation, she 
supplied his need. It was a more adequate 
word than the original, it had just five let- 
ters and it ended in a “g”! I can commend 
these early copies of the Pratt Institute 
Monthly to you. They are full of worth- 
while articles; alive with new ideas; and 
are printed—thanks to Mr. Perry—in a 
form that delights the eye. 

Not only thru the Monthly, but in other 
ways, Miss Plummer came into the general 
life of the Institute. She was our “bell 
sheep”—we sent her ahead of us out into 
the world to represent us, hoping that the 
world would judge us by the impression 
that she made. 

She wore herself out in her efforts to 
interest her fellow-workers in what we all 
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considered her too Utopian schemes for the 
social life of the Institute. She longed to 
put the students in touch with all the won- 
derful life of a great city and to give them 
all the cultural opportunities possible dur- 
ing their brief stay with us. But it was 
the beginning she made and the vision 
she showed us that has now taken definite 
shape at Pratt Institute in the Men’s Club, 
the Women’s Club, the Rest House, the 
Free Lecture Courses, the Concerts, the 
Neighborship Settlement and the regular 
morning chapel services. 

She longed for a wise satisfying social 
life not only for the Institute but for her 
friends, and she never gave up the hope 
that she could help to make such a life pos- 
sible. She opened her charming home 
freely in her efforts to realize her ideals. 
Some of her social gatherings, of course, 
were pathetic failures, but some were great 
successes. She never seemed discouraged 
or elated. She just kept on, believing that 
if a thing were worth accomplishing it was 
worth working for. I shall never forget 
one of the successful parties, when | 
chaperoned her and Mr. Crothers at 
luncheon and listened to talk that was like 
the Atlantic Monthly come to life. 

Her conversation was always an inspira- 
tion. I have never known anyone who 
habitually expressed herself so clearly and in 
such faultless English. She believed, too, that 
everyone could talk, and talk well, if they 
would be honest and give voice to their 
first-hand thoughts, and if they were not 
too lazy to look after their choice of words. 
She herself was vitally interested in all 
topics, and she knew how to draw people 
out. Her failure-parties came when she 
made the mistake of asking more than one 
guest and providing no adequate supply of 
geniuses to look after the surplus. 

She was always so vital, so alive, so 
persistent, that, when she gave herself to 
a person or to a cause, something was sure 
to happen. 

We were sitting, one afternoon, at the 
foot of the lower fall at Bush Hill, and | 
had been thinking of her tremendous vital- 
ity, when suddenly she turned to me and 
asked—“Do you really believe in personal 
immortality?” I told her I did, and then 
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she said, “What is to you the ‘unanswer- 
able argument for such a belief?” I 
looked into those wonderful, deep brown 
eyes of hers and answered, “You are.” “I 
think it was Emerson,” I continued, “who 
said, ‘you may not be immortal, but I am,’ 
but I am far more ready to say, ‘I may 
not be immortal, but you are.’ I could never 
think of you as annihilated or absorbed.” 
She made no further comment, but started 
up the long climb ahead of us. When we 
came to the corner of the Cresco Road, 
“The London Miss James” and “The 
Wilkes-Barre Miss James” were waiting to 
carry us off to a porch tea and an eve- 
ning of talk under a starlit sky. Several 
years after, when The London Miss James 
and The Wilkes-Barre Miss James had 
both left us and stepped out into the un- 
known, Miss Plummer recalled to me our 
conversation. She spoke of the two friends 
whom we had lost, of their dominating per- 
sonalities, and ended by saying, “Such folk 
make the ‘unanswerable argument,’ after 
all.” 

So, to-night, let us rejoice that we can= 
not think of her as dead. Surely in some 
other realm she is more alive than we ever 
knew her to be. Our sorrow is not for 
her—but we grieve that in Pratt Institute, 
here in the New York Public Library, and 
in the various organizations that are repre- 
sented here to-night, we shall have her no 
more. 

It seems to me that this solemn hour 
should be to each one of us who had the 
privilege of knowing her an hour of re- 
consecration. May we not make for her 
a form of earthly immortality by keeping 
alive here in our midst the ideals for which 
she stood. She loved this great city of her 
adoption; she longed to see its institutions 
rise to their greatest possibilities; she 
looked forward to the time when its home- 
life should be simple and fine; when its 
amusements should be uplifting and sane; 
when its public life should be pure; and 
its social life genuine and inspiring. 

To make all this possible she did what 
she could—surely we, who have known 
her, cannot now be satisfied to do less than 
our best. 

CAROLINE WeeEKS BarRETT. 
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STATE-WIDE INSPIRATION 


lr was Stevenson who said “There are 
just two reasons for the choice of any way 
of life. The first is an inbred taste in the 
chooser, and the second some high utility 
in the industry selected.” The traditions 
to which Miss Plummer was heir made 
inevitable her interest in the freedom, the 
rights, the equal opportunities for work of 
the women of America; and her keen and 
active mind, her broad vision, her fine in- 
tegrity of character, made certain that she 
would not hide her talents in a napkin, and 
that the industry she selected should indeed 
have high utility. Her wide human sym- 
pathies, her rare appreciation of litera- 
ture, her vision of the possibilities before 
the library movement, made librarianship 
appeal to her. We are fortunate that our 
profession had for thirty years the benefit 
of her reflective, yet keenly perceptive and 
creative mind, her quiet spirit, her ideals, 
so fully realized in her own life, her strong 
personality. 

She was one of the few with sufficient 
insight to survey and plan the roads thru 
the wilderness, that most of us can only 
help to build and repair. But her life will 
surely inspire some among us to energy and 
even to a measure of wisdom, in the cause 
to which she gave herself. 

Miss Plummer’s influence was more than 
national, but we in New York are peculiar- 
ly fortunate that here among us she lived 
and worked. We, of our own experience, 
appreciate her value and benefit by her life. 
The high standards she set for herself and 
so nobly attained, the quiet power of her 
thought and personality, have touched us 
all. Those who enjoyed the rare privilege 
of her friendship have received a special 
inspiration that must tell in their own lives. 

Miss Plummer was undoubtedly more 
closely affiliated with the local library club 
and the national association than with the 
state association. But, nevertheless, one 
perceives in studying the history of the 
State Association that her thought and 
action have profoundly influenced its work 
during the last fifteen years. 

She became a member in 1890, the year 
of its organization. Until the “library 
week” was started at Lake Placid, in 1900, 
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the regular annual meetings were for the 
most part up-state affairs, and the work, 
outside of the meetings themselves, was al- 
most wholly confined to the upper and the 
western counties. In the winter of 1895 
and for several years thereafter, the associ- 
ation held joint meetings in New York with 
the New York Library Club, at many of 
which Miss Plummer was active. At the 
1896 joint meeting she read a paper describ- 
ing the new library building of Pratt Insti- 
tute, and exhibited building plans. It is in- 
teresting to us, who know so well the 
charm, clearness and force of Miss Plum- 
mer’s writing, that the secretary reported 
that the paper “was admirably written, the 
technical subjects handled with clearness 
and simplicity, and tautology avoided in 
dealing with similar details.” This recalls 
the fact that the building she was describ- 
ing was the first library to include a chil- 
dren’s room as part of the original plan, 
and that it was she who first recognized the 
need of special training for work with 
children. 

She was usually in attendance at the 
state meetings after 1900, and always the 
centre of groups of librarians, who were 
devoted to her. She served year after 
year on the resolutions and nominating 
committees. In 1905 she was elected presi- 
dent. For months before the Twilight 
Park meeting in 1906 she was in Mexico, 
and returned just in time to preside. Asa 
program maker Miss Plummer showed 
marked ability. Those which she planned 
for the New York Library Club, the Long 
Island Library Club, and the American Li- 
brary Association, when she served as 
president of these organizations, were 
notable. The program for the Asbury 
Park meeting last June is a remarkably 
fine piece of work, showing most careful 
and intelligent consideration, and construc- 
tive ability of a high order. Her address 
as president at Twilight Park, on the 
“Functions of a state library association” 
was an achievement; the sort of address 
which clarifies everybody's ideas, recom- 
mends a definite program of action and 
puts every one to work. It is interesting 
to note that at the close of the meeting the 
Executive Board took definite steps to 
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carry out every one of the plans she out- 
lined in her address, and many of them 
have been followed in the state work to 
this day. 

One direct result was the survey which 
the State Library made of the libraries of 
the state the following year, an account of 
which was published in the third annual 
report of the Education Department, and 
later reprinted separately. One idea which 
she developed in her address was the need 
of library training in normal schools, that 
teachers might more efficiently manage 
school libraries and direct the reading of 
children. Miss Plummer was thereafter, 
for some years, the head of a committee 
on schools. 

At the Sagamore meeting in 1909 Miss 
Plummer read her delicately humorous and 
altogether charming paper “The seven joys 
of reading,” afterward printed in the Se- 
wanee Review and later twice issued in 
pamphlet form. At the 1910 meeting at the 
Sagamore she made a characteristically de- 
lightful address on “Poetry in the chil- 
dren’s room,” later repeated frequently be- 
fore various library schools, and which it 
is hoped may now be printed. 

Her quiet but keen humor, the charm of 
her conversation and the sincerity of her 
friendliness during those days, will ever be 
precious memories. It is given to few to 
combine the rare qualities of mind which 
were hers with such delicious humor, such 
appealing humanness, such pervasive charm 
of manner. To talk with her was a joy, 
to be her friend a perpetual delight and 
inspiration. 

FRANKLIN F. Hopper. 


THE NEW LIBRARY SCHOOL—IN NEW YORK 

Ten days before the opening of this 
building, on May 12, 1911, it was announced 
that Mr. Carnegie had made possible the 
maintenance of a library school for a pe- 
riod of five years and that its principal was 
to be Mary Wright Plummer. 

I well remember the expressions of pride, 
of gratification, and of confidence on the 
part of chiefs of divisions, branch libra- 
rians and members of the staffs of the 
reference and circulation departments at 
the announcement. 
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There were many on this side of the 
river whose work had been enriched by 
personal association with Miss Plummer; 
there were those who had known her long 
and intimately as a cherished friend as well 
as a leader and guide in library training 
and service; there were those who remem- 
bered her visits to the Lenox Library and 
the classes of students she had sent there 
to work with incunabula; there were chil- 
dren’s librarians and branch librarians who 
had listened to her “Seven joys of read- 
ing” at one of their own meetings at Hud- 
son Park; there were even children who 
remembered her reading of poetry at their 
story hours in the libraries at Washington 
Heights and Jackson Square. 

There were others who had not known 
Miss Plummer personally but who had felt 
the charm of her presence at local, state, 
or national meetings; who had visited her 
library to gain new ideas for their work, 
or had read her varied contributions to li- 
brary periodicals. And there were to come 
those to whom she would prove a revela- 
tion—to these her later students, now the 
Alumni of the Library School of The New 
York Public Library, the years are bring- 
ing memories and associations such as came 
to us her earlier students on the day her 
coming to establish a new library school 
was made known. 

“We do not meet many of the truly great 
men and women of the world,” is the recent 
tribute of a children’s librarian, “but those 
of us who knew Miss Plummer feel that 
she belongs to that company. To have had 
our work crowned by her interest and 
sympathy and understanding for so many 
years will be an inspiration to us always.” 

There comes back to me with peculiar 
vividness a long walk and talk with Miss 
Plummer in Central Park one beautiful 
spring afternoon, before the announcement 
of the new library school was made—a talk 
in which her plans and purposes were pro- 
jected in broad outline. ... There came 
to each of us, in a moment of silence, a 
vision of what lay ahead in the opening of 
this building for which New York had 
waited so long—of what it was going to 
mean to put behind the service of a great 
library in a great cosmopolitan city the 
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spirit of the city itself made personal and 
effective thru the co-ordination of many 
forces, the quickening of many intelligences 
—the shaping of ideals and standards in 
the midst of bewildering and overwhelming 
processes of daily routine in libraries and 
schools. 

“It is going to mean a new school for 
new needs, but we must not limit its field to 
New York for New York,” was her com- 
ment. I knew that she was thinking of 
Europe as well as America, of her gradu- 
ates in China, in Germany, in Scandinavia. 

Two weeks later the new library was 
opened. No one who lived in it that first 
summer will ever forget the on-rush of the 
public, the quick adjustment to a new en- 
vironment, the challenge to a high standard 
of personal service in every department. 

With the quietude so characteristic of 
her, Miss Plummer launched the new li- 
brary school, without faculty, without 
students, without equipment, without even 
an environment, for the class rooms were 
still being used for storage purposes. 

Fifteen years before I had seen Miss 
Plummer direct the moving of an entire 
library from temporary and inconvenient 
quarters into a spacious and well equipped 
building of her own planning. The pic- 
ture of her in garden hat and apron paus- 
ing, duster in hand, in one of the old stacks 
of the Pratt Institute Free Library to read 
a letter and calmly advise me, a student, 
on a matter of minor importance, was 
now to be matched by others showing even 
greater poise and calmness in the face of 
conditions to which she was entirely un- 
accustomed. 

Miss Plummer lost no time in mobiliz- 
ing all the resources at her command. She 
knew New York. She knew what she 
wanted and she knew how to get at it. 
Before the first three members of her 
faculty were chosen, she had engaged 
lecturers outside and inside the library and 
had begun to shape courses for a “class of 
ten or fifty’ as the case might be. One 
marvels at the breadth of interests and 
the intimate knowledge of institutions and 
the persons who could best represent them 
displayed in the list of lectures for the 
first year. . . . 
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The class numbered 37 regular students, 
and there were 17 probationers. Miss 
Plummer says of it: “Too much praise 
cannot be given to both faculty and student 
body for the way in which they have ig- 
nored inconveniences which were bound to 
arise from hasty equipment, and have 
taken the whole thing in the nature of an 
adventure.” ... 

Members of the faculty past and pres- 
ent, speak of her social spirit—her reali- 
zation that many of the students would 
come from a distance and would have 
neither friends nor relatives in the city, 
and that they would be obliged to live in 
boarding houses, in surroundings not al- 
ways congenial. Her definite recognition 
of this need led to the establishment of 
informal teas in the class room following 
afternoon lectures. 

Miss Plummer’s intimate knowledge of 
the students and their capabilities was a 
continual source of wonder. Her power of 
concentration, her capacity for turning off 
work, and her ability to plan for future 
accomplishment, were a daily example. In 
the planning of her programs, she never 
forgot to put some of the city into the lives 
of the students. The theatre, music, art 
exhibitions, were all thought of. Her 
reading of poetry, her lectures on foreign 
fiction, her sense of world interests, her 
generous sharing with the entire library 
staff such lectures as those of Dr. Croth- 
ers, Alfred Noyes, Vachel Lindsay and Dr. 
Winchester, have been spoken of by many 
during the past few weeks. 

Her Sunday afternoons at home for 
students brought the junior and senior 
classes together in groups, “making us 
feel,” says one of the alumni, “Miss Plum- 
mer’s interest in us as human beings, not 
merely as would-be librarians. She al- 
ways came to all of the student festivities 
and apparently enjoyed them. I remember 
a valentine party for which Miss Plummer 
made a personal valentine for every stu- 
dent and member of the faculty. A witty 
rhyme of her own took us off to perfec- 
tion and showed how intimately she knew 
our interests and characteristics.” 

But in the minds of faculty and alumni 
there rises a picture of her Christmas 
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party or kaffee klatsch as she called it. The 
kaffee klatsch was her own party. It was 
varied from year to year, but there was 
always a Christmas tree with a little per- 
sonal gift for each student and member of 
the faculty, Christmas carols were sung, 
and a story was told. 

Miss Plummer had always loved the 
children’s room at Christmas time, and she 
was behind the first of the Christmas ex- 
hibits as she was behind the library story 
hour. She was a wonderful listener at a 
story hour, for she had the rare power of 
suspending her critical faculty completely. 
In this, as in other ways, she often re- 
minded me of Dr. Billings. 

Respecting Miss Plummer’s relations with 
children and with story-telling, Miss Shed- 
lock, the “fairy godmother” of the story- 
telling hours, writes: 


“When Hans Christian Andersen died 
they said to him: ‘He is not dead: he will 
live forever in the hearts of children.’ 

“Miss Plummer will have a large space 
for her memory. I put the children first 
because she loved them, and this gave her 
the special interest in children’s librarians, 
and made her help so valuable to those who 
had to deal with children. But her influ- 
ence was not limited to any age, any time, 
any country, and it will never pass away. 

“May I add this little personal tribute— 
an expression of gratitude for the way 
Miss Plummer gave the first start to my 
own modest work in America.” 


The New York Public Library has lost 
in Miss Plummer, as it lost in Dr. Billings, 
a great personality. She was herself very 
chary in her use of the word personality. 
Somewhere she has written: “The word 
personality, as often used now, does not 
get its full meaning; we forget that it con- 
sists not only of what one looks like and 
sounds like and apparently feels like, but 
of all that one has made one’s own out of 
the realm of knowledge, and all that one 
has assimilated and made profitable from 
one’s experience.” 

Such gifts as hers are not measured by 
years in life or death. We are deeply 
grateful that she came to us when she did 
—that she accomplished in five years the 
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work of a lifetime—that we may bear her 
name, and work, and friendship, in our 
remembrance. 
ANNIE CaRRoLL Moore. 
THE LITERARY LIFE 

Tuo Miss Plummer’s literary work 
forms a single part of her life service, her 
whole life, in the personal, in the vital, 
sense of the word, was always a literary 
life—a life centered in ideals and in 
thoughts, and in their expression in litera- 
ture. Hers was the student spirit, that 
silently, unchangingly, follows the gleam, 
and for whom the common light of day is 
always tinged by some prismatic reflection 
from the heavenly vision. And her liter- 
ary work—produced during a life absorbed 
by exacting professional duties—was so 
markedly the expression of that inner 
spirit that it may be best appreciated by 
recognition of the qualities that she 
brought to it. 

It has always seemed to me that Miss 
Plummer’s nature had four controlling 
currents: her love of humanity, in the 
larger sense; her love of literature; her 
love of children; and her inborn sense of 
humor. Emotional feeling or expression 


had little part in her Quaker heritage; her 
gift was reflective and analytic, rather 
than creative; and like all who cherish a 
high ideal her own literary work was to 


her but a ladder to the star. It is both 
inspiring and beautiful to those who loved 
her that her last utterance should have 
been a plea for the pursuit of truth—for 
that was ever the quest of her own spirit. 
In her writings these different currents of 
her nature were evident. Her finest work 
is the sheaf of verses, gathered into a 
slender volume printed privately in 1896, 
as a gift to her father and mother on their 
marriage anniversary. These poems, a 
few of which had appeared in different 
periodicals, she had written during the 
previous fifteen years. Poetry was always 
her lodestar, and her own vein of poetic 
expression was of fine and genuine quality, 
tho sparing in its yield. It was richest, 
perhaps, during her youthful years, and 
the strongest and most striking of her 
poems is still the first in this collection, 
written when she was in her twenties, that 
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moving vision of the wind-swept multi- 

tude in the Inferno, drifting, 

se whirling and turning swift; 
Blown thru the cloud and the rift, 
Whither we know not and list not. 

With its pity, there is the stern note that 
so often marked her uncompromising 
moral judments, echoing in the thought 
that 

Love that was uncontrolled, 

Killed by the ceaseless cold, 

Holds like a weight in its arms the 
price of the heaven it sold. 

Her deep concern for justice and truth 
in human affairs is expressed in the fine 
sonnet on “The divine right of kings,” 
which to her meant the right of the ruler 
“to sow his land so full of happiness, of 
peace and justice, love and courtesy;” 
while the tenderness for children that was 
one of her strongest characteristics in- 
spired the touching and beautiful poems, 
“The birthday in Heaven,” “My own,” and 
“Inheritance.” In later years her verses 
were even more infrequent, but they never 
lost their high quality. Her powerful 
sonnet on “The chosen people,” evoked by 
the Kishenev massacres, will be remem- 
bered by many for its intense pity, veiled 
in ironic questioning. 

Among her other writings her essay on 
“The seven joys of reading,” contributed 
to the Sewance Review in 1910, and later 
twice separately reprinted, gives us a 
glimpse of what books had meant in her 
life and of the wide sympathy and catho- 
licity of her literary tastes. To read this 
little essay must be, I think, to many of 
her friends, as it is to me, like hearing 
Miss Plummer speak. It has the simple, 
direct quality of conversation, and it has 
all those familiar little personal character- 
istics—the quiet manner under which en- 
thusiasm or feeling glowed so warmly, the 
orderly marshalling of facts or reasons, 
and the constant whimsical turns of 
humorous thought or expression, so 
delightful and so appealing. Her writings 
never expressed the full measure of her 
gift of humor; this was rather to be en- 
joyed in personal intercourse and in her 
delightful letters. Her constant absorp- 
tion in her profession, with its unbroken 
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executive and instructional demands, kept 
her from the productive work in litera- 
ture that she would undoubtedly otherwise 
have done; it turned much of her talent 
into professional channels, where her 
“Hints to small libraries” (one of the first 
manuals in its special field), her various 
reports and expositions of library train- 
ing, and her articles on library work for 
children, have given practical help and in- 
spiration to library workers during a quar- 
ter of a century. But this necessary pre- 
dominance of the practical never narrowed 
or formalized her intellectual life. Her 
unceasing devotion to language study con- 
stantly widened the range of her reading. 
Indeed, all foreign literature was of great 
interest to her, and there are few Euro- 
pean countries with whose writers she was 
not thoroly familiar, either in the original 
tongue or in translation. It was her delight 
in modern Spanish literature that led her 
to the preparation of her little book called 
“Contemporary Spain,” in which she pre- 
sented extracts from present-day Spanish 
novelists, hoping to lead other American 
readers to share in her enjoyment. In her 
last utterance, her president’s address at the 
American Library Association conference, 
written in physical suffering and exhaus- 
tion only a few short months ago, we can 
see, I think, how noble a spirit had been 
fused from the conjoined forces of thought 
and aspiration; can realize how her firm 
faith in democracy was rooted in her broad 
understanding and sympathy for every 
honest human endeavor, and in her recog- 
nition of the fact that, as she says, “in 
every generation fear and distrust of the 
mental and spiritual processes of others 
are the drags on the wheels of the chariot 
that sets out in pursuit of truth.” 

Miss Plummer’s love for children 
strongly influenced both her literary and 
her professional life. All children, from 
babyhood to youth, wakened in her a warm, 
affectionate delight, and there was no phase 
of library work so close to her heart as 
that which brought children into the magic 
realm of books. She was always an in- 
spiring force in the movement that within 
the last twenty years has given the chil- 
dren’s department its important place in 
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modern public library activities. One of 
the most valuable early contributions to 
that movement was her article on “The 
work for children in public libraries,” pub- 
lished in the LipRaRY JOURNAL in 1897, 
where, lightening the carefully marshalled 
facts and earnest argument, we find the 
gleam of her joy in the children them- 
selves, as in her reference to the “little 
squirrel who wriggles to the top of the 
librarian’s chair until he can reach her ear 
and then whispers into it, “There couldn’t 
be no library here ‘thout you, could 
there?’ ” It was this feeling for children 
that led her, within recent years, to the 
preparation of her three best known books, 
the two “Roy and Ray” volumes of travel, 
in Mexico and Canada, and the “Stories 
from the Chronicle of the Cid,” in which 
she re-told for young readers the famous 
romance of Spanish chivalry. In their 
simplicity, their quiet, matter-of-fact de- 
tail, always pleasing to children, and the 
sympathy with which she drew the figures 
of her little travelers, the “Roy and Ray” 
bcoks—which were carefully based on her 
own Mexican and Canadian itineraries— 
have made for themselves a worthy place 
in the children’s literature of the day. 

In all its interests and manifestations 
hers was a rich and fruitful life, given un- 
stintedly to service; to the inspiration, for 
ideals and for work, of the many to whom 
she was friend as well as teacher, yet 
given also in full measure to the things 
of the mind, and ever seeking truth and 
wisdom for the interpretation of life. The 
influence she left in her profession is an 
abiding one; it will reach out to many to 
whom she herself must be unknown; but 
we who loved her know that influence as 
only a part of the warm living personality, 
the true friend, the lovable woman, the 
earnest spirit, that for our own comfort 
we must think of, in her own words, as 
“journeying on to dip her hands into 
Truth’s fountain.” 

Heren E. Haines. 


IN DEFENSE OF STANDARDS 


WHEN one comes to figure over the in- 
fluences of the last twenty-five years, I 
fancy that all of us will be glad to acknowl- 
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edge that no one person, save Dr. Putnam, 
has contributed so much constructively to 
the general elevation and dignity of the 
library profession in America as Miss 
Plummer. It has been her steadfast in- 
sistence on high ideals in library training 
and the personal quality which stood for 
that sort of thing, which has, more than 
anything else, kept library training from 
drifting into the frivolities of technique. 
It wasn’t what she did for the learned side, 
altho her insistence on including at least a 
symbolic sample of this side in her courses, 
was, I think, a far-sighted and valuable 
contribution, but it was her steadfast stand- 
ing for thoro attention to the work in hand 
and high ideals as to the quality of prac- 
tical service in its most elementary aspects 
which contributed to the net result wrought 
by her own teaching and influence and 
thru her graduates. It was the combina- 
tion of having the accomplishment and in- 
dividuality and the knack or power of hav- 
ing that touch other libraries at the right 
time in the right way. 
E. C. RicHarpson. 


THE WOMAN LEADER 

No other woman in library work has so 
merited the devotion and admiration of her 
colleagues as did Miss Plummer. Her clear 
and sane vision, her warm and _ tender 
sympathy, her wide knowledge, and extra- 
ordinary gift for firm and quiet adminis- 
tration, made her easily the chief among 
women librarians of the world. 

It was my privilege to know Miss Plum- 
mer intimately for more than twenty 
years. We were brought together not long 
after her going to Pratt Institute thru our 
mutual friendship for Miss M. L. Avery. 
Personal acquaintance soon ripened into 
great professional esteem and respect. I 
sought Miss Plummer’s advice and aid on 
numerous occasions and never found her 
wanting. What she has been to hundreds 
of young women who have studied under 
her is known best to themselves. The li- 
brary profession in America has lost in her 
one of its truest leaders, and the coming 
years will only intensify our sense of loss 
on the professional, as well as on the per- 
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sonal side. Miss Plummer was a great 
trainer of librarians, but she was a greater 
woman. Careers such as hers give the lie 
to those gloomy prophets who foretell that 
men and women cannot work together on 
the basis of mutual respect and admiration. 

She was never too busy to take time to 
read, to think, to write. She was never 
too much engrossed in the daily grind to 
keep clear and sweet her own soul. There 
is no one to take her place in our admira- 
tion and in our affections. 


Wa. W. BisHop. 
THE WOMAN IN THE LIBRARY 


| wouLp not willingly have been absent 
from this meeting, for it is to express our 
sense of the value of a life unusual in its 
service and of a character unusual in its 
qualities. Also, I think, something more: 
the tribute of our profession as a whole to 
that group within it whose qualities and 
whose service distinguish American libra- 
rianship from that abroad. I mean, of 
course, the women students and the women 
workers. Perhaps the time should pass for 
referring to women as a group. But I 
think it oughtn’t to pass. For their quali- 
ties as workers are not merely supplemen- 
tary to those of the men: they are abso- 
lutely complementary. The material with 
which we deal, the constituency which we 
serve, and the service we render has each 
its feminine side;—a side which can best 
be interpreted by feminine intelligence and 
feeling. There have been women—among 
them Miss Plummer herself—who possessed 
and have demonstrated abilities—scientific 
and administrative—supposedly character- 
istic only of men; but there are no men who 
have brought or can bring to such work 
the qualities which are the unique posses- 
sion of woman. The lack in women of 
the abilities which have been characteristic 
of men may be made good by the ampler 
social and business experience which the 
times assufe; but the lack in men of the 
qualities characteristic of women, can 
never be made good except thru the 
auxiliary co-operation of women them- 
selves. 

Fortunate indeed, therefore, it was that 
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so early in the development of the modern 
public library amongst us women were 
brought into the service. The potent 
agency for bringing them was the profes- 
sional Library School: which, admitting 
them into its curriculum on an equal basis, 
enabled them to prove themselves. Without 
the Library Schools we might still be sub- 
ject to the conservatism which abroad for 
the most part still holds them aloof. 

The school gave the opportunity ; and the 
proof was ample. The effect of it has gone 
beyond the number of trained women whom 
they have supplied: it has stamped with 
their authority the capacity of the sex for 
this sort of work, has given their position 
in it both dignity and certainty. And the 
result, due largely to them, has been 
such an accession of women to the service 
that they now form a considerable majority 
within it; and, with this accession, the 
introduction into the work itself of the 
qualities which are the distinctive charac- 
teristic of library work here as against that 
elsewhere: a more sympathetic appreciation 
of what may be termed the feminine side of 
literature—the humane side and that which 
affects taste and feeling ;—a warmer, more 
patient, more personal, more suasive com- 
mendation and interpretation of this to the 
public;—an understanding of, and appeal 
to, portions of the public—especially the 
young—hitherto neglected; and, in the in- 
ner work of the library, the application to 
routine of similar qualities, especially those 
of patience, of enthusiasm and of loyalty— 
which have served to confine chiefly to 
women that vast mass of detail incidental 
to the organization of rapidly growing col- 
lections into an effective mass, and the 
equipment of them with efficient apparatus. 

But the creation of this opportunity for 
women,—the effective use of it by them— 
involved problems requiring wise guidance 
which could be supplied understandingly 
only by one of their own sex. Doubly 
fortunate, therefore, both for them and for 
the libraries which they were to serve, that 
in the first class of the first of our library 
schools was a student who brought not 
merely the qualities which would assure her 
personally a successful career in the pro- 
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fession, but also in an eminent measure 
those which would enable her to serve a 
larger purpose thru the wise guidance of 
others. Miss Plummer’s intelligence was 
clear, and straightforward. She had al- 
ways a right sense of scientific values. The 
least of a pedant—on the contrary, blithe 
and girlish in spirit, even as a woman of 
middle age, with quick appreciation of the 
humorous, and distinctly adventurous,—she 
had a strict conscience for the truth in 
study and in work. Pretense and affecta- 
tion were absolutely foreign from her. She 
did not denounce them: she was too modest 
to denounce—and denunciation was not her 
business. But their approach caused her to 
withdraw into herself. And such a with- 
drawal—not by a weak nature, but by one 
obviously strong—was a disapproval more 
searching than mere denunciation. 

A strong nature, I say, whose strength 
lay not in aggression of opinion or of ex- 
pression, but rather in a quiet steadiness of 
motive and of action; in the application to 
a particular problem of uncommon “com- 
mon”-sense; and in a tolerance—where the 
adverse opinion seemed sincere—due to an 
essential and controlling humility. For she 
was under, rather than over-confident of 
herself; was in fact, diffident. I fancy that 
this very diffidence must have strengthened 
the influence of her opinion and her coun- 
sel in advising others. For, the trait known, 
an opinion or counsel advanced with assur- 
ance would naturally have the greater 
weight; and in a person who has both ex- 
perienced and achieved diffidence is both 
inviting and convincing. 

In any publicity of expression it embar- 
rassed her and had to be overcome by con- 
scious effort. The result was the more 
creditable in that it gave always the impres- 
sion of convictions calmly formed and of a 
character calmly poised. Whatever the 
perturbations within, her demeanor did not 
betray them. It was notably placid ;—not 
imperative (for her nature was not) but 
never needlessly deprecatory. It suggested 
tranquillity without lethargy. 

There have been few in our councils 
whose opinions were awaited with more 
respect. We could be sure that, while 
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modest and tolerant, they would be both 
definite and sane. Her judgment and her 
personality were a valuable asset of the 
Associations whose officers pay tribute to 
them this evening. But they were also 
widely influential in our individual rela- 
tions and problems. They were especially 
important to us during a period when the 
enthusiasm of new discoveries and new 
impulses tempted to hysteria. And their 
benefit came to us not merely in a direct 
way but thru the hundreds of women who 
after preparation under her directorship 
are now our associates in the affairs and 
the decisions of our profession. The sin- 
cerity, good sense, good humor and gentle 
breeding which they apply to its technique 
and its ethics must have been confirmed 
and fostered in them by contact with her, 
and by the evidence constantly presented of 
the authority amongst us which those quali- 
ties assured her. 

Her influence has thus been a potent, 
and, as Mr. Bowker has said, a radiant one. 
To say that its loss to us is irreparable 
would be not merely superfluous; the phrase 
itself would be altogether too conventional. 
Still less could it content any one who knew 
her personally—who had any intimate touch 
with a nature at once so mild yet so firm, 
so friendly yet so just, so warm’in its appre- 
ciations yet so undemanding for itself. No 
such loss is, or can be repaired. But the 
life itself was a gift, which, in passing from 
her, has gone to enrich others and to add 
a finer efficiency to a noble public service. 


HERBERT PUTNAM. 
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M. W. P. 


SONNETS BY M. W. P. 
Lire 
Life, we, thy children, cling about thy knees 
And pray for largess; some are babes that 
turn 
Sweet faces, sure of answer, yet to learn 


That suns may shine and they be left to 
freeze; 
And some cast fiercely at thee words that 
burn, 


Or all thy steps with bitter 'plainings tease; 
And some, grown mute from many unheard 
pleas, 
Go from thee, looking back with eyes that 
yearn. 
What charm is in unmotherly caprice 
That, rather than be led to endless peace, 
We court, on bended knee, thy constant 
frown— 
Ay, even invite the smiting of thy hand, 
So we stay with thee? Shall we understand 
When thou hast loosed our fingers from thy 
gown? 
A Requiem 
What is this drawing, drawing soft and strong, 
As it would clasp me to a sheltering breast? 
What is this rhythmic pulsing, faint and long, 
As it would chant me to a place of rest? 
What is this gentle loosening of my hold, 
On all the treasures gathered thru the years? 
What is this radiance of pearl and gold, 
Shining and glowing thru a mist of tears? 
What is this turning of my eyelids. slow, 
As they would rest upon some light afar? 
What is this greeting sweet and low, 
Wherein at last no sounds of parting are? 
Whose is the welcoming face that bids me 
come ? 
Is it Thou, O Lord? 


Home! 


Thou: Then, this is 


Oh! you who falter, hesitate and doubt, 

Choosing life’s paths that promise ease and speed 
But to forsake them when they chance to lead 
Thro’ ways that, rough and dark, hope’s light shut out— 
Here was a traveler that turned not back, 

But having chosen went straight to the goal. 

Who made the paths she needed—whose strong soul 
Shed its own light when shadows loomed up black. 
Not as the weary traveler, sad and worn, 

Regretful of the struggle he has made, 

Came this, our traveler, to the journey’s end, 

But as a victor who has bravely borne 

Life’s day and fearlessly sees daylight fade, 
Knowing the peace the heavenly dawn will lend. 


E. M. KenNepy 
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Tue most valuable medical literature ap- 
pears in journals. Of some 1500 published 
before the war, about 500 were important 
and many others useful. Reprints from 
these and other journals which any library 
is complete without, form the second 
most vital asset. Slipped into covers such 
as the Gaylord firm supplies, reprints may 
circulate in place of bulky, expensive jour- 
nals. Books, except monographs and a few 
fine systems, come a distant third in desira- 
bility. The practice-of a large book shop 
of burning medical texts when five years old 
is significant of their rapid replacement by 
new editions or new ideas. The demand 
for the latest ink-damp news is quite analo- 
gous to the public library’s demand for the 
most recent fiction. 

Perhaps no other sort of library is so 
hampered by book committees and restric- 
ticns in the selection of purchases. If a 
librarian of a medical collection is worth 
shelter, no one is better fitted to choose 
the books. Periodical subscriptions and the 
filling of sets should be placed with one 
dealer to simplify the bookkeeping and 
correspondence and give more responsible 
service. Requests sent to the various pub- 
lishers and dealers in medical books will 
secure the ephemeral trade lists so neces- 
sary to this “fresh every hour” pursuit. 
The suggestion is under consideration by 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
scciation to issue their weekly reviews as 
a guide somewhat similar to the A. L. A. 
Booklist. At present the ubiquitous book 
agent and hack reviewer leave as much to 
be desired in this special as in the genera! 
field of literature. At least one of the 
great medical libraries issues monthly ac- 
cession lists that are often suggestive. But 
each institution and community is a law to 
itself and should be supplied with individual 
intelligence ; each should collect local med- 
ical history, hospital reports, programs, 
clippings and photographs. The univer- 
sity medical school cherishes all that makes 
up the fascinating history of medicine from 
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the early folios of Hippocrates to com- 
plete files of college and hospital catalogs; 
the practitioner’s collection strives to cut 
out dead timber and anticipate demands. 
Few experiences dampen the ardor of a 
conscientious librarian, not to mention that 
of a busy and perplexed physician who 
dashes in for help on a “case,” like the 
confession that the exact treatise needed 
may be secured in a fortnight. Often doc- 
tors would turn over part of their libra: 
ries, especially reprints and society reports, 
if they understood to what better advantage 
they might use them when cared for by the 
library than when casually kept in small 
offices by fleeting stenographers. Much 
excellent material, notably foreign medical 
theses, may be had for the asking or for 
exchange. Gifts should always be encour- 
aged, tho they invariably seem to include 
a bulky file of some journal whose dupli- 
cates already crowd the attic, or a set of 
some encyclopedic system, old but not rare. 
There will usually be a nugget, and the 
giver’s good will is always worth the ex- 
press charges. 

Next after checklists of subscriptions and 
bindery, an authentic and detailed want list 
of periodicals should be made and a con- 
stant watch kept for missing numbers. The 
Medical Library Exchange in Baltimore 
sends its subscribers lists of material for 
distribution, as do also a few large libra- 
ries. 

In the matter of interlibrary loans the 
promptness, courtesy and infallibility of the 
Surgeon General’s Library can hardly be 
overestimated. No deposit is required and 
for the cost of transportation all but very 
rare books may be borrowed for a fort- 
night. The American Medical Association 
loans its members current medical journals 
for a few days, but reverses the usual rule 
by not loaning to libraries. Many large in- 
stitutions will photograph (a doubtful 
blessing) or loan material not in too great 
demand. Co-operative periodical lists such 
as California and Minnesota have issued 
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greatly facilitate borrowing and are of 
value to students planning to visit some 
center for research. 

As bound periodicals are the bulk of a 
medical library’s accessions, a loose-leaf 
accession book into which duplicate bindery 
sheets may be inserted has been found a 
convenience. 

Shelving periodicals in one alphabet or 
grouping alphabetically under languages 
scunds an even greater heresy than a re- 
turn to an accession book, but considering 
them indexed like Poole sets, the idea be- 
comes less radical. The alphabet is one 
of the few fragments of universal knowl- 
edge surviving among people past 30 and 
even the most ostensibly specialized medical 
jeurnal contains much of interest to other 
specialties. The pathologist uses the 
American Journal of American Sciences, 
the surgeon The Journal of Pathology and 
Bacteriology and the man who would never 
learn the location of a classified group of 
books quickly finds his way in periodical 
stacks with an alphabetic arrangement. 

Of the various schemes for classification 
of medical books and pamphlets, that issued 
by the Congressional Library seems to me 
incomparably the best. It is up to date, 
scientifically correct and provides ample 
opportunity for expansion. I have found 
it as appropriate for a collection of 40,000 
volumes as for one of 4000. An alteration 
in the letters serves to make the system 
a unit for medicine and allied sciences 
rather than a fragment of a great general 
system. Letting the numbers of the Con- 
gressional arrangement stand as printed, the 
following letters may be substituted: 


\ Periodicals (In the Congressional scheme 
these are grouped in subjects). 

B Physics. Botany. 

Chemistry. 


D Natural Sciences. Zoology. 

E Human Anatomy. 

F Physiology. 

G_ Bacteriology. 

H General Medicine. 

| State Medicine. Hygiene. Medical Juris- 


prudence and Toxicology. 

J Pathology. 

K (Left for expansion or some specialty of 
the particular institution.) 

Practice of Medicine. 

M Surgery. 

P Pediatrics. 
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Q Ophthalmology. 

R Otology—Rhinology—Laryngology. 

Dentistry. 

T Dermatology. 

U_ Therapeutics. 

V Pharmacy and Materia Medica—Medical 
and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

W Nursing. 

X_ Eclectic 
schools. 

Y Veterinary Medicine. 

Z Miscellaneous (Used as a preliminary let- 
ter to the divisions given in the Library 
of Congress “Outline for classification” 
booklet ). 

From A to G the classes are found in 
the General Science booklet or Class Q, the 
others in Medicine or Class R. The only 
changes made in the numbers occur where 
two presumably small classes are consoli- 
dated, 1. e., “Zoology. Museums” would be 
D 771 instead of QL 71. 

The date of publication as part of the 
call number simplifies the separation of 
late books. For example, the books pub- 
lished in the last ten years may be shelved 
on an accessible floor, thus the earlier vol- 
umes are automatically retired without re- 
quiring a change in the catalog. Typing 
the call numbers in red tends to abate that 
human perversity for seizing any obscure 
or irrelevant number on the printed card. 
The cards published by the Library of Con- 
gress, John Crerar and Harvard University 
are a great help not only for cataloging 
but for a bibliographic file. 

With a medical library selected and cata- 
Icged on tidy cards in oak trays, with bound 
indexes standing in neat rows on steel 
stacks, the situation is that of Johnson’s 
“Sir, | have given you the argument, do 
you expect me to supply the understanding ?” 
When in other libraries a request comes 
for a more accurate author and 
title or a more or less definite subject, at 
least no more vague than “Mamma says 
send her a good book,” the card catalog 
may be trusted to give a clue to the former 
and the appearance of mamma’s infant to 
the latter. In a medical library one often 
pursues an unblazed trail. Yet to one jaded 
with the leisurely meanderings of university 
and historical library students among runes, 
paleolithic foot-prints, withered branches of 
family trees and the like, how exhilarating 
comes the telephone call, “I'll be up in half 
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an hour for articles on deamidation,” “en- 
largement of the mesentery,” “lymphoedema 
in facial paralysis,” “Brown’s operation,” 
“two stage Mickulicz,” or “thalein.” One 
responds as to a trumpet! Herein lies that 
which taxes all alertness, memory and judg- 
ment. The requests quoted are selected in 
their actual phrasing quite at random from 
the day’s work. Some of the words are not 
in the dictionary, none may be found in the 
indexes without being, as it were, trans- 
lated. Have I quite grasped the inquirer’s 
meaning? Is it diagnosis, etiology or ther- 
apy he specially desires? Will this obscure 
writer or that second-rate journal warrant 
the expenditure of.a busy practitioner’s 
time? The indexes are months behind; the 
really vital article that sums up or disproves 
all may have appeared within the week. 

A firm rock in the shifting bibliographic 
sands is the Index Catalogue of the Sur- 
geon General's Library. This alone gives 
cross-references for medical terms, a fact 
which, with its dictionary arrangement, 
makes its demands upon the user’s intelli- 
gence and patience vastly less than those 
of the more complete and up-to-date Index 
Medicus. In the latter, many books and 
most periodical articles have been listed 
annually from 1879 to 1899 and from 1903 
to the present time. The delay in issuing 
the monthly numbers and the very great 
delay in printing the cumulative index has 
led within the year to the institution of 
two new indexes: The cumulative /ndex to 
Literature on Surgery, Urology, Obstetrics 
and Gynecology published by the Indexers 
of Chicago, and the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Quarterly Cumulative Index. 

Where the probability is strong that the 
same topic may be repeatedly studied, it 
may be profitable to type and file cards of 
complete bibliographies from the Index 
Medicus, as few mere men have either time 
or patience to worry out their own bibli- 
ographies. A librarian quickly learns the 
patron’s various lines of research and in 
glancing thru incoming journals is alert 
to note material for them. 

For books not in the library, or in un- 
known tongues, there are often substitutes 
among the various abstracts. Very com- 
plete and excellent signed reviews are given 
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each month in the /nternational Abstract of 
Surgery, brief unsigned abstracts appear 
weekly in the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, while Zentralblatt fiir die 
gesamte Medicin, Schmidt's Jahrbucher, 
Revue de Chirurgie and other journals de- 
voted to special subjects are often sufficient 
or suggestive. 

Much unnecessary trouble may be saved 
if readers keep careful record of articles 
intended to be cited in their publications. 
One private institution has helped to solve 
this difficulty by furnishing 4 x 6 abstract 
cards in manilla envelopes. At the top of 
the card is place for the author, title, jour- 
nal, year, volume, and page reference, and 
the name of the doctor for whom the bibli- 
ographical entry may be desired. The rest 
of the card is left blank for the abstract 
of the article. The envelope bears the fol- 
lowing notes upon its face: 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES 
Name 
Subject 


Date 
Please note the following suggestions: 

1. Read articles as soon as possible. Re 
move slips after reading that the 
book or periodicals may be given to 
others. 

2. Arrange for dictation in advance. 

3. Make references complete and accurate 
on the enclosed cards at the time the 
articles are read 


4. Submit cards with manuscript of paper, 
that references may be verified. The 
cards will be returned. 


While the work is in some ways 
hard, it has objective compensation. 
To be asked the inventor of a type of 
gastric resection seen in a foreign clinic, 
and, armed only with a rough pencil 
sketch of the operation, to prowl thru for- 
eign literature of the past ten years and 
then at almost giving up, to find it! Other 
people’s appreciation, other people’s money, 
never gives that thrill. “To study the phe- 
nomena of disease without books is to sail 
an uncharted sea,’ writes that prince of 
literary physicians, Sir William Osler. To 
help in pricking off the ship, to know there 
is an immediate practical use made of one’s 
efforts, carries satisfaction. ’ For those al- 
ready engaged in medical bibliography it 
has a hold as inexplicable as Kipling’s Wan- 
derlust : 

“It never done no good to me, but I can’t 
help it if I tried.” 
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THE opening, in October, of the Deutsche 
Biicherei des Bérsenvereins der Deutschen 
Buchhandler, in Leipzig, realized a cher- 
ished desire of generations of German 
writers, scholars, librarians and the book 
trade, who felt the importance of having 
some central depot where the entire pro- 
duction of books printed in Germany, Ger- 
man-Austria and German-Switzerland, as 
well as German books printed in other 
countries, might be systematically collected 
and made available for the use of present 
and future generations. It was also an 
evidence of the remarkable energy and effi- 
ciency of the men who managed the under- 
taking. 

The matter had been agitated in the 
past, but the present movement had its 
inception in a paper written in May, 1911, 
by Dr. Ehlermann, of Dresden, which in- 
fluenced the Royal Saxon Government, the 
City of Leipzig and the German Book- 
sellers’ Exchange Association, with head- 
quarters in Leipzig, to enter into an agree- 
ment on October 3, 1912, which made it 
possible to proceed with the work. 

Under this agreement, the German Book- 
sellers’ Exchange Association assumed the 
management of the institution, the City of 
Leipzig gave the building site free of cost 
or encumbrance, also money for adminis- 
trative and book purchasing purposes to the 
amount of 1,250,000 marks, payable in 
yearly instalments extending over a period 
of ten years. The Royal Saxon Govern- 
ment agreed to erect and equip the neces- 
sary library buildings and extend them as 
became necessary in future years; in addi- 
tion, the government contributed the sum 
of 900,000 marks, payable in yearly instal- 
ments extending over ten years. At the 
expiration of the ten years thus provided 
for, the Royal Saxon Government and the 
City of Leipzig will arrange for the future 
maintenance of the Biicherei. This entire 
property has been conveyed to the German 
Booksellers’ Exchange Association, with 
the proviso that in the event of the disso- 
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lution of that association, the whole prop- 
erty, including the collections of literature, 
becomes the property of the Royal Saxon 
Government. 

The statutes of the Deutsche Bicherei, 
adopted September, 1912, define the pur- 
poses of the institution as follows: to col- 
lect, preserve, render available, and cata- 
log according to scientific principles the 
entire literature in the German and in for- 
eign languages published in Germany, and 
all literature in the German language pub- 
lished in foreign countries, subsequent to 
the first of January, 1913. Earlier parts of 
works in course of publication at that time 
are to be secured when it is possible to do 
so. The scope of the collection includes all 
above mentioned publications whether pub- 
lished for sale or not, including privately 
printed books; it also includes prints, with 
or without text, all printed government or 
other official documents, and transactions of 
societies. Music and daily papers are ex- 
cluded. In the case of music the collec- 
tion is unnecessary for the reason that the 
Royal Library in Berlin is already making 
a collection, while the mere bulk of daily 
newspapers prohibits their collection. 

The managers of the institution are di- 
vided into three groups: a business com- 
mittee consisting of eight members; an 
administrative council of thirty members; 
and the German Booksellers’ Exchange As- 
sociation. The business committee is re- 
sponsible for the collections; has control of 
the funds and endowments; prepares the 
propositions which are to be submitted for 
consideration by the executive council; 
engages and dismisses employes, and has 
control of the staff. The executive council 
decides the limitations of territory from 
which literature is to be collected; the 
principles according to which the Biicherei 
is to be administered; the system to be em- 
ployed in the preparation of a bibliography 
and in the cataloging of the library, and 
elects members to the business committee. 
The Exchange Association examines and 
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approves the yearly reports and accounts; 
has control of the budget, and elects mem- 
bers to the executive council from its mem- 
bership. It is also empowered to amend the 
statutes. These three boards are made up 
of high government and city officials, and 
of leading publishers, librarians, and book- 
sellers of Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land. 

The organization of the institution hav- 
ing been perfected, the administrators were 
confronted with the problems of securing 
the co-operation of publishers who would 
be willing to deposit copies of their publica- 
tions; the erection of a building to house 
the collection; and the appointment of a 
director and staff of ltbrarians and assist- 
ants. 

When one considers that the present 
movement was started by Dr. Ehlermann’s 
paper, in May, 1911, that the agreement was 
entered into between the Government, City 
and Booksellers’ Exchange Association on 
Oct. 3, 1912, the corner stone of the build- 
ing laid by the King of Saxony on Oct. 19, 
1913, and a portion of the structure suffi- 
cient to accommodate the work for the next 
twenty years formally opened in October, 
1916, it speaks wonders for the energy of 
the men having charge of the enterprise. 

All publications deposited in the Bicherei 
are free-will gifts of the publishers or are 
purchases. The library having no claims on 
publishers, it was necessary to obtain their 
co-operation, and to this end the business 
committee visited or corresponded with the 
publishers. They met with a hearty re- 
sponse, and by the end of the year 1913, no 
less than 1811 publishers had entered into 
a written agreement for ten years to give 
the Biicherei one copy of each of their 
publications, beginning with the year 1913. 
In some cases the books are not entirely 
free. The number of firms contributing has 
increased considerably since that report was 
made. At the same time, the publishers of 
over 5000 periodicals were giving their pub- 
lications. This number also will have in- 
creased largely by this time. The various 
governments, provinces and cities furnish 
their publications, and permission has been 
obtained to have copies of publications 
which for political or other reasons have 
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been suppressed, on condition that they be 
not accessible to the public. In order to 
trace privately printed books, the head of 
the German Printers’ Association communi- 
cated with 10,715 printing establishments, a 
large number of which agreed to furnish 
the names of persons ordering such print- 
ing done, and the titles of the publications. 

The next consideration was the planning 
and erection of a library building. The site 
given by the City of Leipzig contains an 
area of over 12,000 square meters, situated 
in the southeast quarter of the city, not far 
from the Buchhandlerhaus, which is the 
headquarters of the German Booksellers’ 
Exchange Association, and quite near the 
site of the International Book Industry and 
Graphic Arts Exposition, held in 1914. As 
already stated, the Royal Saxon Govern- 
ment agreed to erect and equip the build- 
ings. The portion of the building first to be 
erected, which has just been formally 
opened, consists of the front building of the 
projected group, with a rear center exten- 
sion, and is calculated to meet the needs of 
the library for the next twenty years. The 
estimated cost of this portion was 1,750,000 
marks. The ground plan of the entire pro- 
jected group shows a crescent shaped front, 
with two side wings and a center extension 
at the rear. The front part is five stories 
high, the side wings, which will contain the 
book stacks are to be eight stories. The 
rear part of the center extension contains 
the large reading room, and will occupy a 
central position in relation to the wings 
when they are erected, thus adding to con- 
venience in obtaining books from the stacks. 
The building plans look ahead for a cen- 
tury and allow for additions as needed until 
a total shelving capacity of 10,000,000 books 
is reached. The part now completed will 
accommodate the administration offices, 
shelves for 500,000 books, and the large 
reading room. 

In choosing a director for the Biicherei, 
the business committee selected four from 
amongst the applicants and invited them to 
express, in a short verbal statement, their 
views concerning the organization and de- 
velopment of the library. The choice of the 
committee fell upon Dr. Gustav Wahl, li- 
brarian of the Senckenberg Library, in 
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Frankfort on the Main, who entered upon 
his duties on May 15, 1913. Other engage- 
ments were: a librarian; two assistant li- 
brarians; 4 secretaries, two men and two 
women; 7 library assistants; 1 clerk and 
two office assistants. The director, the li- 
brarian and the two assistant librarians are 
appointed for life. The salary of the di- 
rector is to be equal to that of the director 
of Royal Library in Dresden; the librarian’s 
salary begins with 3000 marks a year and 
will reach 7200 marks; the assistant libra- 
rians begin with 2100 and reach 3000 marks ; 
the men secretaries begin with 3000 and 
reach 4500 marks, and the women secre- 
taries begin with 1800 and reach 3000 marks 
a year. Employes below the rank of as- 
sistant librarian are not appointed for life. 

The Deutsche Biicherei is purely a refer- 
ence library and no books are allowed to be 
taken from the building. Its use is free to 
everyone. 


LIBRARY CONDITIONS 
RADO 

Two years ago a questionnaire was sent 
out to all libraries in Colorado, to which 
only 38 libraries replied. This year, in 
response to a second questionnaire, 110 re- 
plies were returned, and an interesting 
statement regarding library salaries, quali- 
fications, and working conditions as re- 
vealed in those replies, was made by Miss 
Charlotte A. Baker before the Colorado 
Library Association at Denver Nov. 3. 

Her report showed that there were 43 
cities and towns in Colorado with public 
libraries, and eight towns with library 
projects started; 39 libraries have a libra- 
rian, or one person in charge; four libra- 
ries are managed by women’s clubs whose 
members in turn act as librarian. Public 
libraries in Colorado are open from one to 
70 hours a week, and from one to seven 
nights. 

Thirty-five of the public libraries which 
reported, stated that they had spent $32,220 
on books and periodicals during the year. 
These same libraries spent $124,375 for 
their total expenses. This makes the “up- 
keep” cost of 75 per cent. of the income, 
while only 25 per cent. of this income was 
spent for the purchase of books. The re- 
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port showed that 37 public libraries have 
librarians in charge who have had at least 
high school education. Of the 14 educa- 
tional libraries with librarians which re- 
pcrted, the “up-keep” cost was 7 per cent. 
over the amount spent for books. They 
are open from 30 to 80 hours a week. 
Forty-three high school and public school 
libraries reported. Their combined book 
collections contained columns. 
Twenty-four of them spent last year $2742 
for books. 

Miss Baker stated that the report showed 
that in many small libraries in Colorado 
no vacations whatever are given the libra- 
rian. She urged that the Library Associa- 
tion write to presidents of library boards 
where the library is open over 30 hours 
a week and where the librarian has no 
vacation, recommending that vacations be 
given as a business measure. “No person 
can be tied down to the same place day 
after day without falling into a rut. Where 
vacations are not granted, the librarian, the 
library, and the town suffer from such 
short-sightedness.” 

Secondly, she recommended that the as- 
sociation work for a library law which 
would place the minimum salary of the 
librarian, paid out of public funds, at $50 
a month for 42 hours a week service; that 
such a worker have at least two weeks’ 
vacation with salary; that she be a grad- 
uate of a school with a rank of an accred- 
ited high school; that she have either six 
weeks’ training at a summer school for 
librarians, or six months’ apprentice train- 
ing in a library of not less than 25,000 vol- 
umes, or in any library approved by the 
State Library Commission. Miss Baker 
urged that where a small town had to pay 
its librarian less than $50 a month, less 
than 42 hours a week be demanded. 

Much interest was shown in the appear- 
ance before the association, at this same 
meeting, of R. E. Wright, secretary of the 
Colorado Survey Commission and of the 
civic legislative bureau of the Denver Com- 
mercial Association. Mr. Wright stated 
that a library survey of Colorado was 
planned for the future, but that it could 
not be undertaken for about eighteen 
months. He submitted, however, a tenta- 
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tive outline of a proposed educational code 
for the State of Colorado. The librarians 
were concerned in this, since among its va- 
rious provisions were those for county h- 
brarians, the same to be under the State 
Board of Education. The proposed code 
gives the state board the right to supervise 
county district libraries, and gives the 
county superintendent of schools the power 
to nominate for appointment the county 
school district librarian. The code suggests 
that he be given direct supervision of the 
county district library. 

In the discussion which followed the sub- 
mission of this report, Mr. Hadley, of the 
Denver Public Library, objected to any 
survey touching library affairs without the 
co-operation and assistance of library work- 
ers. The value of school libraries was 
unquestioned, he said, but he objected to 
placing public library activities under the 
centrol of school officers, and also to 
spending public money for school libraries 
other than that provided for by the school 
tax. He believed that any additional money 
for library purposes should be applied to 
the support of public libraries already in 
existence. 

The objection to placing public library 
activities under school boards, he said, 
naturally did not come from any intentional 
antagonism from them, but was based on 
the fact that school boards do not give the 
attention to library affairs which they de- 
serve when they also conduct school activi- 
ties. Consequently, since the number of 
library employes is small and the money in- 
vested correspondingly so when compared 
to public schools, school boards are inclined 
to neglect library affairs in their attention 
to the larger school work. 

Mr. Hadley said that many librarians in 
libraries under school board control, were 
little more than clerks, that their attend- 
ance at a board meeting was most uncer- 
tain, and that library affairs submitted to 
the board consisted usually of presenting 
statistical reports which, with other library 
matters, were referred to a committee of 
the board, and did not receive the undivided 
attention of the entire board which the li- 
brary’s importance warranted. Public libra- 
ries under school boards in small cities 
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where the library support was inadequate at 
most, have been obliged at times to spend 
too much for text books for teachers in the 
schools, which money should have come ex- 
clusively from the school fund. 

The school domination over public libra- 
ries has gone so far in some cases as to 
result in school superintendents calmly ap- 
propriating the best quarters in a public 
library building for school offices, and oblig- 
ing the librarian to accommodate himself to 
what was left. Another example of this 
disregard for public library rights is known 
to many librarians. They were acquainted 
with a trained librarian of experience who 
worked vainly for two years under a school 
board and upon her resignation (this in a 
city of ten thousand people!) the library 
janitor was duly appointed her successor by 
the school board. 

Mr. Hadley said school teachers were the 
public library’s staunchest supporters, but 
he did not consider them capable of hand- 
ling library affairs with the same success 
that librarians should have. He called at- 
tention to one city where 30,000 books had 
been placed in school buildings for school 
use. In a comparatively few years these 
collections consisted of a depleted conglom- 
eration of broken sets and unclassified and 
uncataloged books, locked in dusty cases. 
He objected to investing public funds for 
beoks which not only would be inaccessible 
to the adult public at all times, but also to 
school children on Saturdays, Sundays and 
during vacations. 

He urged an amendment to the Colorado 
library law, providing for county support 
to public libraries in county seats, so that 
the library machinery and equipment al- 
ready in existence might be extended and 
used for the benefit of the entire county, 
including schools, granges, study clubs and 
individuals at large. 

Mrs. Fannie M. Galloway, president of 
the Colorado Traveling Library Commis- 
sion, declared she would oppose any control 
of library affairs by school officers, be- 
cause of the too frequent inefficiency of 
the ordinary school board. 

Miss Charlotte A. Baker, of Fort Collins, 
criticized the provision in the proposed code 
which did not require the county district 
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librarian to have library training and ex- 
perience. She said Colorado teachers were 
not required to have special pedagogical 
training for appointment, but that if they 
could pass an examination in the ordinary 
school subjects, they were allowed to teach. 
Teachers might “get away” with this lack 
of special training, she said, but librarians 
could not. 

Following the discussion, Mr. Wright 
stated that he would recommend that all 
matters relating to library work over the 
state be submitted to library workers for 
their consideration, and he suggested that 
the Colorado Library Association appoint a 
committee from its membership to advise 
the survey commission in library affairs. 
The legislative committee of the associa- 
tion recommended to Mr. Wright that the 
survey commission advocate the consolida- 
tion of the Colorado State Library, State 
Supreme Court Library, Colorado Travel- 
ing Library Commission, and the Colorado 
State Board of Library Commissioners. 

Miss Reese recommended, when the 
library survey was attempted, that this be 
ecnducted by library experts accredited by 
the American Library Association. 


THE MEMORIAL MEETING FOR 
MARY WRIGHT PLUMMER 


THE memorial meeting for Mary Wright 
Plummer was held on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 16, 1916, in the Stuart Gallery at the 
New York Public Library. The meeting 
was under the auspices of the New York 
Library Club, in co-operation with the 
American Library Association, the New 
York State Library Association, the New 
York State Library School, the Library 
School of the New York Public Library 
and the Pratt Institute Library and Library 
School of Brooklyn, representatives from 
all of which associations participated in the 
program or were present at the meeting. 
The gallery was filled with a most remark- 
able and representative gathering of library 
and other friends of Miss Plummer, to the 
number of six hundred, including many 
representatives from distant cities, and 
greetings were received from many other 
representatives of the library profession. 
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The size and character of the gathering 
was in itself one of the finest tributes paid 
to the memory of Miss Plummer. 

The meeting was under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Frank P. Hill, librarian of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, as President 
of the New York Library Club, who con- 
fined himself to very brief introduction of 
the several speakers. In opening the meet- 
ing he said: “To-night we are gathered 
from far and near to honor the memory of 
another great librarian, one who for more 
than twenty-five years stood in the front 
ranks of the library profession—Mary 
Wright Plummer. We shall hear from 
those who have been intimately associated 
with Miss Plummer for a great many years, 
in her social life and in her professional 
life; and it is my first duty as presiding 
officer to present to you the honored Presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, 
Mr. Walter L. Brown.” 

President Brown spoke briefly, introduc- 
ing R. R. Bowker to speak for the Ameri- 
can Library Association as well as for the 
New York Library Club. He was followed 
by W. R. Eastman, who spoke for the State 
Library School and gave a picture of the 
school in those first days at the Library of 
Columbia College in New York City before 
the removal of the school to Albany, in- 
cluding in his address a letter from Miss 
Underhill of Utica, an associate of Miss 
Plummer in the school. Mrs. Caroline 
Weeks Barrett, an associate and 
friend of Miss Plummer in her early Pratt 
days, followed with intimate recollections. 
Franklin F. Hopper, for the New York 
State Library Association, spoke of Miss 
Plummer’s broader relations in state work. 
Miss Annie Carroll Moore, an early asso- 
ciate of Miss Plummer at Pratt as well as 
later in the New York Public Library, 
spoke of her interest in children, and of her 
plans and her development of the Library 
School, to which she gave the best work 
of her latter days. Miss Moore also read 
a letter from Miss Marie L. Shedlock, the 
“fairy godmother” of story-telling, who had 
been induced by Miss Plummer to bring her 
story-telling inspiration into the library 
field. The last address was that of Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
who paid tribute from a national point of 
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view to Miss Plummer’s eminence in the 
profession, and emphasized especially the 
value of her work as a woman and the 
work of women in the library field, dis- 
tinguishing the American library profes- 
sion from that of other countries. Robert 
Gilbert Welsh read a letter from Miss 
Helen E. Haines on Miss Plummer in her 
literary life and also several of Miss Plum- 
mer’s poems, including that on the “Con- 
quest of the air” published in the New York 
Times, accompanied by an editorial in that 
journal, and “A requiem song,” an un- 
printed late poem which seemed to remain 
as the writer’s confession of faith. These 
addresses are given, reyised, and with some 
condensation to avoid repetition, elsewhere 
in this number of the LisRARY JOURNAL. 

A score or more of letters and telegrams 
were received which could not be read at 
the close of the meeting because of the late- 
ness of the hour. Among the more note- 
worthy were telegrams from Mrs. Margaret 
Healy Bancroft, who, as Miss Healy, was 
the predecessor of Miss Plummer at the 
Pratt Institute and the first shaping of 
the library school, and from Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, who had been for some 
years consulting physician of Miss Plum- 
mer and earlier of her mother, both of them 
speaking from the most intimate personal 
acquaintance. These telegrams were as fol- 
lows: 

“Sincere regrets that imperative duty pre- 
vents my sharing in the memorial meeting to 
honor the memory of Miss Plummer, than 
whom few women will be more missed from a 
world made better by her presence. Miss 
Plummer has thru her noble life been an in- 
spiration to women, a stimulation to men who 
seek high ideals, and facing expected death 
with the courage of a martyr, she illustrated 
the dignity of the great adventure.” 

Dr. Jutta Hoimes 

“Please express to those gathered at the 
memorial meeting my deep regret that I can- 
not pay in person my tribute of admiration 
and affection to the memory of Mary Plum- 
mer. What poise and serenity she always 
showed, how accurate her knowledge and lit- 
erary judgment, and with what unflagging 
zeal and enthusiasm she performed her every 
task! Her fine character and great expert- 
ness in her chosen field made her a beneficent 
influence on the lives of her pupils and associ- 
ates. My association with her at Pratt In- 
stitute was a continuing inspiration.” 
Marcaret Hearty BAncrort 
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HOW ONE COLORADO TOWN GOT 
ITS LIBRARY 


Tue men of Milliken, Colorado, have 
learned in the last year the truth of the 
old saying: 

First, then, a woman will or won't, depend 
on ’t; 

If she will do ’t, she will; and there’s an 
end on 't. 

Several times during the past few years 
the question of starting a public library 
in Milliken had been brought up in the 
Milliken Woman's Club, and last spring the 
members of the club decided the time for 
action had come. How they accomplished 
the undertaking is told in the Occasional 
Leaflet for October, the quarterly publica- 
tion of the Colorado Library Association. 
The account is quoted from a personal 
letter written by the chairman of the club's 
committee. 

“When the question was again brought 
up in the spring, they voted me the chair- 
manship of the same committee,. and I 
selected my own helpers. We immediately 
began canvassing the town and vicinity for 
cash donations and promises of labor. 
Most of the carpenters promised labor, and 
the farmers were very free with promises 
of team work, for, to be truthful, they 
never expected to have to fulfill the prom- 
ises. We became the huge joke of the 
community. Men discussed ‘those crazy 
women’ on the street corners, laughed at 
us when our backs were turned, and made 
plausible promises to our faces. 

“Finally we decided to ask for bids, and 
put an article in the paper asking all those 
who cared to bid to meet with the commit- 
tee and get verbal specifications, because 
we could not afford blue prints. Three 
men responded. We waited a month for 
the promised bids, but they never came. 
Another man then made a bid for $800. 
By this time curiosity was rife as to where 
our money was to come from, and fear was 
manifested lest, as the men put it, they 
should help us and get ‘stung.’ The club 
had voted us only $600 with directions to 
put up a building 20 by 28 feet. We not 
only had to come within our means, but to 
add some minor details which had been 
left to our discretion. This bid was, of 
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course, rejected, but the man who was 
courteous enough to give us recognition, 
we hired by the day to work and to over- 
see any workers we might be able to send 


him. 
“The question of a bricklayer was the 


next serious obstacle. It appeared that 
they too were afraid of us, and either re- 
fused outright to come for our job, or 
asked such tremendous prices as to be pro- 
hibitive. A farmer in the neighborhood 
was erecting a silo and his work required 
a bricklayer. After the job was finished, 
his boss gave him permission to work for 
us while the material for the next silo was 
being placed. Not expecting to go to work 
just then, there was not enough gravel on 
the ground for the foundation, much less 
the brick work. A farmer had promised 
to haul the gravel, and a man who owned 
the gravel banks had given it to us. Like 
the rest this farmer never expected to have 
to deliver the goods, and had put off the 
hauling under the plea that the gravel might 
be taken. In the middle of summer he was 
too busy to fulfill his promise. We had to 
use our mason while we had him. Our 
Mrs. Mellon had said we might have the 
use of her team and I called on her and 
she responded nobly. She and I hauled 
two loads of gravel from Brown’s in one 
day and did our work besides. The next day 
the brick came, and we were handicapped 
once more. Then Mr. Rrown furnished a 
team and Mr. and Mrs. Lee hauled gravel 
and sand. At this point the grocers lent 
us a team, one in the morning and another 
in the afternoon to be used for hauling 
brick. We notified the rest of the commit- 
tee and every one responded with work. 
During the afternoon 10,000 bricks were 
taken from a 15,000 car and hauled to our 
lot. We were a very tired bunch of petti- 
coats when night came, and were glad 
enough when the men took hold after sup- 
per and finished the work for us. How 
much we appreciated their help you can 
guess when I tell you that we hired the 
work for the last four loads of sand and 
paid for it ourselves. 

“There was nothing more that the women 
could do until we came to lath. Here we 
had to change our plans and omit the porch 
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and decide on a single floor, to buy the 
laths. When | called for lathers, you 
should have seen the hammers and _ nail 
aprons make their appearance. One woman 
who could not work hired two boys, but 
with that exception our women did all the 
work. The last week I was too ill myself 
to go, but the committee were good enough 
to excuse me from tinting and finishing the 
At this last work some of our 
One 
well 


wood-work. 
women put in a hard week of labor. 
donned a pair of 
equipped for the fray. 

“We have $37 promised towards the 
porch. The mason has promised to lay the 
brick pillars for this. The front door has 
arrived, and a carpenter has promised. to 
hang this. The building is wired for elec- 
tricity, but so far we have no fixtures. As 
nearly as we can figure we have a $1000 
building for an outlay of less than $700. 
Our lot cost $46. 

“Of course we are in debt, but we are 
already making rag rugs and ‘sich.’ I have 
often wondered if other women’s clubs 
could not help us as clubs, but not as in- 
dividuals.” 
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CHICAGO MID-WINTER MEETING 


Members of the Council and other libra- 
rians interested are reminded that the usual 
mid-winter meeting of the Council will be held 
at Chicago Dec. 28, 29 and 30, 1916, in associ- 
ation with the several library organizations 
which will hold meetings during this last 
week of the year. The headquarters as already 
announced will be at the Hotel LaSalle, and 
requests for reservations should be addressed 
directly to that hotel. It is hoped that the 
attendance both at the Council and the other 
meetings may be general, 

The Council meetings will be held on the 
mornings of Dec. 28 and 29, and all interested, 
whether members of the Council or not, are 
invited to be present. There will be informal 
discussion of these three topics: (1) Valua- 
tion of library books for insurance; (2) 
Standardization of library service; (3) What 
more can the Publishing Board do? 

The League of Library Commissions will 
hold sessions on the afternoons of Dec. 28 and 
29. At the first the following topics will be 
considered: (1) Summer library schools: 
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training given by library commissions, by Clara 
F. Baldwin, of Minnesota; (2) Aims and un- 
derlying principles of commission work, by 
Henry N. Sanborn, of Indiana. The certifica- 
tion of librarians (opened by P. L. Windsor 
of the University of Illinois) may also be con- 
sidered at this session. At the second session 
Mary E. Downey will open the discussion of 
“The relation of the library commission to the 
large libraries in the state.” Reports of officers 
and committees and the election of officers 
will follow. 

During these three days meetings will also 
be held by the Bibliographical Society of 
America, the Association of American Library 
Schools (probably, Saturday morning and af- 
ternoon), and the college and university libra- 
rians (also probably on Saturday). The Ex- 
ecutive Board of the- A. L. A. will meet 
Thursday evening, the 28th, and the Publishing 
Board some time during the three days. The 
Chicago Library Club’ will entertain visiting 
librarians and friends on Friday evening, the 
20th. 

The Proceedings of the conference at As- 
bury Park, published as the July number of 
the A. L. A. Bulletin, was distributed the first 
week in November, and the Handbook, issued 
as the September number, was sent out the 
fourth week of the month, 


Library Organisations 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
On account of continued illness, Mr. F. N. 
Morton of the United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, has been forced to resign as 
president of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. To fill the vacancy, the Executive Com- 
mittee by a referendum vote elected Dr. C. C. 
Williamson, the vice-president of the associa- 
tion, to the presidency, and O. E. Norman to 
take Dr. Williamson’s place as vice-president. 
Dr. Williamson, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology of the New 
York Public Library, has been since October, 
1914, municipal reference librarian of New 
York City, and is president of the New York 
Special Libraries Association. Mr. Norman 
was formerly connected with the John Crerar 
Library of Chicago, going from there to the 
People’s Gas, Light and Coke Co. of Chicago, 
where he has been librarian for a number 
of years. 
TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Texas Library 
Association, held in Galveston, Oct. 11-13, was 
considered by all the librarians in attendance 
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the most successful in the history of the or- 
ganization. Twenty-one Texas libraries were 
represented in the total attendance of forty- 
one. 

At the first session an informal feature, 
entitled “Library who’s who,” presented each 
librarian to the entire body by each arising, 
announcing his name, his library, and the rea- 
sons why he chose library work as a profes- 
sion. The results showed that some were 
“reformed” school teachers and club women. 
others got into the work while they were 
deciding what life work to choose, and still 
others were able to earn college expenses 
while working in the college libraries as ap- 
prentices. 

Miss Elizabeth H. West, librarian at San 
Antonio, in her presidential address to the 
association, summed up in a very pleasing way 
the activities of the T. L. A. during the past 
year, indicating the future immediate work 
for the association to accomplish for the pro- 
motion of libraries in the state. Frank C. 
Patten, librarian of the Rosenberg Library 
of Galveston, told in a brief way the history 
of the Rosenberg bequest and its administra- 
tion. The residue of the Rosenberg estate, 
out of which the library was founded, has 
grown from $400,000 in 1893 to its present 
value of $890,000. The library receives its 
income from approximately $600,000 of this 
amount. 

J. E. Goodwin, librarian of the University 
of Texas, announced that President Vinson 
of the university has shown much interest in 
the demand made by the T. L. A. for a library 
school, and the school will be established if 
his recommendation is followed. 

One full session of the meeting was given 
to the discussion of the Carnegie library situ- 
ation in the state. Mr. Klaerner, state libra- 
rian, read his correspondence with the secre- 
tary of the Carnegie Corporation and with the 
libraries who are delinquent in living up to 
the terms required of them. The association 
endorsed Mr. Klaerner’s efforts and recom- 
mended that he continued his plans for the 
complete solution of the situation. 

Miss Mary C. Gardner read a very able 
paper on the “Training of apprentices,” in 
which she indicated the extreme care used in 
the Rosenberg Library to secure persons fitted 
for library work. She deplored the short 
term of apprenticeship used there, but the re- 
sults in the library demonstrate that the rigid 
basis of selection overcomes the short term 
to a great extent. 

The committee on library legislation pre- 
sented its report, which showed that its work 
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was confined to getting an adequate draft for 
a county library law for Texas. Miss Lillian 
Gunter presented the results of a year’s in- 
vestigation of the subject. The association 
has secured from the women’s clubs, labor 
organizations, rural organizations and many 
local organizations the endorsement of the 
county library bill, and united effort will be 
made to pass this good law. The committee 
is continued with power to suggest further 
changes that will improve the bill and secure 
its passage. 

The resolutions committee recommended a 
southern or southwestern meeting of the 
A. L. A. in the following resolution: 

Inasmuch as the librarians in the southwest, so tar 
as represented by Texas find it impracticable because 
of magnificent distances, to reach meetings of the 
A. L. A. with any degree of regularity when held in 
the east, the far west, or the north, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that it be the sense of this associa- 
tion that this committee ask the Council of the 

. A. to consider favorably holding the next 
meeting in a middle, western, southern, or south- 
western city. 

Carl H. Milam, director of the Public Li- 
brary of Birmingham, Ala., made the principal 
address to the association. His subject, “The 
library and community service,” was inspiring 
to both the librarian and the lay listener. He 
emphasized the need of reaching the business 
men by showing them that the library is a 
business institution. The service that a li- 
brary gives was analyzed in the statement: 
“*We are reaching one-third of the commu- 
nity’ sounds big. But the same fact stated 
‘We are failing to reach two-thirds of the 
community,’ puts an entirely different mean- 
ing on the problem.” Mr, Milam also talked 
to the Rotary Clubs of Galveston and Hous- 
ton at the luncheon hour, in which he brought 
out the business value of the library. Before 
going to Galveston he addressed a meeting of 
citizens of Austin who are interested in the 
establishment of a public library. Attempts 
will be made to crystallize this interest so that 
a library will grow into a reality. 

The officers of the association elected at the 
meeting were: John E. Goodwin, librarian, 
University of Texas, Austin, president; Miss 
Rumana McManis, librarian, Carnegie Public 
Library, Tyler, first vice-president; Willard 
P. Lewis, librarian, Baylor University, Waco, 
second vice-president; Joseph F. Marron, 
legislative reference librarian, Texas State 
Library, secretary; Pauline McCauley, libra- 
rian, Waco Public Library, treasurer. The 
annual meeting next year will be held in 
Houston. 

The trustees, librarian, and staff of the 
Rosenberg Library of Galveston, were gener- 
ous in their hospitality and the care shown 
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to make it pleasant for the visitors was highly 
appreciated. The visiting librarians were met 
at the trains by automobile and given a short 
ride about the city on the way to hotels. Auto 
rides were also given at other spare times. A 
sea-food luncheon was very much enjoyed at 
one of the oyster resorts down the island. 
A launch ride along the water front thru the 
harbor and out into the Gulf was provided 
by the Galveston Commercial Association and 
was much enjoyed, especially by the “dry- 
landers” of the group. 
J. F. Marron, Secretary. 


NEBRASKA LIBRARY 
The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Library Association was held in 
Lincoln, Oct. 11-13, and proved to be one of 
the most successful ever held. Following as 
it did the Library Institute held under the 
auspices of the Library Commission the first 
three days of the week, many of the librarians 
of the new and smaller libraries were in at- 
tendance. Fine weather, a varied program 
and the good attendance combined to make a 
splendid meeting. 

Malcolm G. Wyer, the president, opened the 
meeting with a few words of welcome and a 
short history of library work. He also urged 
the recommendation of the co-ordination and 
unification of the following four libraries, 
University, State Historical Society, Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau and Library Commis- 
sion. A resolution to that effect was moved 
and adopted. Prof. F. A. Stuff of the uni- 
versity gave an inspiring paper on the “Cul- 
tural aspect of creative fiction.” Miss Nellie 
Williams told of the institutional libraries of 
the state. During the roll call the reports of 
the different librarians showed that much had 
been accomplished during the year. 

On Thursday morning, Miss Mary McQuaid 
of Fairbury gave an informal talk on “Aids 
in book selection for the small library”; Miss 
Frances Morton of Beatrice, on “Magazine 
selection,” and Miss Josephine Lammers of 
Lincoln on “Government documents for the 
small library.” Prof. H. W. Caldwell of the 
University gave a splendid paper on “Amer- 
ican history books for the public library” 
with a list for first, second and third pur- 
chase. The association voted to have this list 
published. Thursday afternoon was given 
over to the problem of the rural school libra- 
ries and rural libraries and discussions were 
led by Miss Anna Jennings, A. V. Teed, Prof. 
A. E. Anderson of the College of Agriculture, 
and Miss Charlotte Templeton. 

“Interesting the club woman in libraries” 
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by Mrs. D. E. Wherry, chairman of the li- 
brary committee of the Woman’s Federation, 
and “Work with the children” by Miss Helen 
Lobdell of Norfolk, were the subjects taken 
up at our last meeting. Charles Compton of 
Seattle, a member of the national publicity 
committee, told us of the publicity work of the 
libraries of the Northwest, and of the aims of 
the national committee. At the business meet- 
ing, in answer to the questionnaire sent out 
by Mr. Utley in regard to the next meeting 
place of the A. L. A., Colorado received the 
majority vote altho not listed. Invitations for 
the 1917 state meeting were received from 
Nebraska City, Kearney State Normal School, 
Plattsmouth, Hastings and Omaha. Miss 
Edith Tobitt of Omaha in her usual efficient 
manner conducted the round table, and print- 
ed lists of questions proved a help in bring- 
ing out many things for discussion. 

On Wednesday evening, Dr. G. E. Condra 
of the university with his motion pictures took 
us a most interesting “Trip thru Nebraska” 
and showed us many an unknown corner of 
our own state. The last evening the Lincoln 
Library Club was host to the association at 
the home of Mrs. F. M. Spalding, where the 
University Players under the direction of Miss 
Alice Howell presented the “Man who mar- 
ried a dumb wife” by Anatole France, with 
the “Flower of Yeddo” as a curtain raiser. 

The following officers were re-elected for 
the year 1916-1917: Malcolm G. Wyer, Lin- 
coln, president; Annie C. Kramph, North 
Platte, first vice-president; Kate Swartz- 
lander, Omaha, second vice-president; Mary 
K. Ray, Lincoln, secretary-treasurer. 

Mary K. Ray, Secretary. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Library Association was held in Mil- 
waukee October 12-13, the attendance being 
larger than at any previous gathering. The 
meeting was opened on Thursday morning by 
an address of welcome by the president, Miss 
Delia Ovitz of the Milwaukee Normal 
School. 

Mrs. A. C. Neville of Green Bay con- 
ducted the round table for trustees and libra- 
rians, the first speaker being Mr. McLenegan 
of the Milwaukee Public Library. He spoke 
of “The librarian, his work in co-operation 
with the library board” and stated that un- 
less there was active co-operation disaster 
would surely follow. He referred to the 
library as a continuation school for the pub- 
lic and of the wonderful opportunities offered 
to all classes of people. He said that “the 
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man who does not read is as bad as the man 
who cannot read.” 

Miss Deborah Martin of Green Bay told 
of the indifferent trustee who does not at- 
tend the meetings but yet accepts the appoint- 
ment. She suggested that there be some 
form of legislation to supervise libraries. 
This led to a discussion by Hon. W. H. Hat- 
ton of New London, who emphasized the 
responsibilities of the librarian. That the 
trustees should help in the selection of books 
for the library was the opinion of Emil 
Baensch, trustee of the Manitowoc Library 
in the paper read by Miss Pond, librarian 
A. R. Jenecky, trustee of the Racine Public 
Library, spoke of “How to secure greater 
appropriations from the council.” One of 
the first things to do is to obtain the con- 
fidence of the council; then make known your 
wants. Hon. J. A. Hazelwood, trustee of 
Jefferson Library, declared himself in favor 
ot civil service appointment for positions in 
libraries. 

“The library movement in Wisconsin” was 
outlined by M. S. Dudgeon of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission. A map was displayed 
indicating the libraries thruout the state. 
Twenty years ago there were but 50 libraries 
and at the present time there are 184. 

The Thursday afternoon session was con- 
ducted entirely by speakers outside the library 
profession and was very interesting as well 
as inspiring. President C. G. Pearse of the 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, presented 
an interesting address on “The library's op- 
portunity as seen by the educator.” He spoke 
of the duty of the librarian to entice people 
to the library and also of the value in train- 
ing children in the use of the library. The 
next speaker, Mrs. Victor Berger of the Mil- 
weukee School Board, read a paper on the 
“Library’s opportunity to serve the working 
class.” She outlined the growth of public 
libraries from the time they were written on 
clay bricks in Assyria or on leaves of papyrus 
in Egypt, to the present time. Until recently 
public libraries appealed only to the cul- 
tured class, but now they have been made a 
really democratic institution. “When work 
and economic conditions are such that all 
men will have more leisure, and _ brains 
not too tired and strained by the grind of 
the day’s work, then the librarian need not 
despair as to how to serve the working class. 
The working class then will demand ser- 
vice and the library will most willingly 
and cheerfully serve.” 

“The library’s opportunity as seen by the 
business man” was discussed by W. D. Con- 
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nor of Marshfield. He made a strong plea 
for bettering the conditions among all classes 
of people. 

Miss Lutie Stearns of Milwaukee spoke on 
the “Library’s opportunity from the stand- 
point of public leisure,” stating that labor 
conditions must be improved before the people 
can be given leisure to read. She also sug- 
gested that libraries be made social centers, 
with moving pictures or any other form of 
entertainment which would bring the people 
to the library. 

The “Relationship between the library 
and bookstore” was the address of F. G. 
Melcher of Indianapolis. He gave his ex- 
perience as a book dealer and spoke of how 
a book dealer could bring good hooks before 
the public as well as the librarian, and how 
the two should co-operate to gain the best 
results. 

Thursday evening an informal reception 
and banquet was held at the Hotel Wisconsin. 
Mr. Melcher read a number of selections 
from the modern poets during the social hour. 
Miss Lutie Stearns acted as toastmistress at 
the banquet and after an address of welcome 
gave an interesting history of the library 
movement in Wisconsin. Reminiscences were 
given by the following: Mrs. C. S. Morris, 


Berlin; Mrs. A. G. Neville, Green Bay; Miss 
Mary E. Hazeltine, Madison; Dean E. A. 
Birge, Madison; Rage W. H. Hatton, New 


Lendon; and M. S. Dudgeon, Madison. There 
were I50 in attendance. 

Friday morning a round table for school 
and college librarians was conducted by O. S. 
Rice of Madison. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of libraries in schools. Miss Mary E. 
Hazeltine of the Wisconsin Library School 
gave an outline of a new course for high 
school teacher-librarians in the University of 
Wisconsin. In the discussion Miss Josephine 
Hargrave of Ripon College told of how she 
as librarian carried on the work with the 
assistance of the students. Miss Anne Boyd 
of the State Normal School, Whitewater, told 
of the widespread movement in education to 
teach children in the grades and even stu- 
dents in normal schools how to study and also 
how to use the libraries. The position of 
the high school teacher-librarian demands 
something more than mere librarianship or 
pedagogic skill. She should have a knowl- 
ege of the teacher’s problems as well as those 
of the librarian. She should have had teach- 
ing experience and should do some teaching 
in connection with her work as_teacher- 
librarian, so as to keep the point of view of 
the teacher. Miss Boyd thought that it would 
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be better to be short in the technical side 
than not to be able to meet the more vital 
problems, from the educator’s view The 
teacher-librarian should be inspirational as 
well as a practical guide to recreational read- 
ing of the student and to the vocational pur- 
suits. Many librarians took part in this dis- 
cussion expressing the opinion that the libra- 
rian had all she could do in undertaking the 
duties of the librarians without trying to fill 
two positions, that of teacher as well as libra- 
rian. Miss Stearns suggested that the Board 
of Education pay for a teacher-librarian as 
well as special teachers in drawing, music, 
manual training, etc. 

After a short business session, Mrs. Harriet 
Price Sawyer of St. Louis conducted the 
round table on publicity. Short talks on the 
importance of advertising the library were 


given by Miss Ada McCarthy, Madison; Miss 
Mildred Coon, Sheboygan; Bertha 
Marx, Sheboygan; and E. M. Jenison, Fond 
du Lac. 


At the conclusion of the meetings the libra- 
rians, thru the courtesy of the Milwaukee 
Public Library, enjoyed an automobile trip 
around the city. 

Resolutions of thanks to the speakers, of 
appreciation for courtesies extended to the 
association by both individuals and organiza- 
tions, contributing to the success of this meet- 
ing, and of loving recognition of the influ- 
ence which Miss Plummer had exercised 
thruout the library profession, were adopted 
unanimously. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. C. Neville, Green Bay; vice- 
president, Kate Potter, Baraboo; secretary, 
Ada McCarthy, Madison; and treasurer, Cal- 
lie Wieder, Fond du Lac. 

Cora M. 


IOWA LIBRARY 


Frantz, Secretary 
ASSOCIATION 

Refreshing, inspiriting, creative was the 
1916 annual meeting of the Iowa Library As- 
sociation held Oct. 11-13 at Hotel Colfax, 
Ia. From a practical and from an inspira- 
tional standpoint, from editor, club woman, 
teacher, engineering, business and agricul- 
tural expert, we heard of the public library’s 
vast part and privilege in the enlarging life 
of our state. 

Mr. McVey in his talk on “Publicity” gave 
praise and blame to the library of to-day 
for its fulfillment or neglect of its ever- 
increasing part as center of the town’s civic, 
artistic, and educational life. It is our privi- 
lege as well as duty to make known thru the 
columns of the newspapers, thru co-operation 
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with merchants, schools, and all live inter- 
ests of the town, the resources of the library. 
A round table discussion followed Mr. Mc- 
Vey’s paper, which brought out many inter- 
esting and successful methods of publicity 
which had been tried in the libraries repre- 
sented by those present. 

A delightful evening was spent Wednesday 
with Mr. Rush and the “Illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books.” By the aid of lantern and 
slides he recalled to our minds the beloved 
books of our childhood and those since pub- 
lished, reminding us that the crude and often 
times harmful illustrated newspaper supple- 
ment does not appeal to the child who has 
grown up with Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, 
Boutet de Monvel and all their fellow illus- 
trators. 

Thursday morning’s session, given up to a 
book symposium, was most useful to all pres- 
ent. In this day of demand for the best 
books along all lines of endeavor, help and 
suggestions from experts are most welcome. 
Mr. Smith of the Iowa State College, on 
engineering books; Mr. Briscoe, University of 
Iowa, on business books; Mr. Gibson, Iowa 
State College, on agriculture; Mrs. Towner 
Corning, Ia., on the club women’s need, and 
Mrs. Barclay, Boone, la. on the Bible as 
literature, all gave us much of value to carry 
to our various communities. 

In the afternoon’s address on “Library ser- 
vice,” Mr. Albert, ex-president of the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs, gave 
us a wonderful interpretation of our high 
calling as librarians. Similar to his own ex- 
perience—in being presented with a gold lov- 
ing cup, his joy in the discovery that it was 
filled with gold coin, the added joy of plan- 
ning to spend the contents and the sequel 
that to this day it is unspent—is the position 
of the libraries of the United States; our 
riches of position and privilege, the conse- 
quent difficulty in keeping a right perspective 
and spending ourselves for only the best. 
Given our well equipped buildings, the most 
remarkable construction of the present civil- 
ization, we, as part of the educational system 
of America, are developing new functions. 
The libraries of the old world had as their 
object the preservation of books, but with 
the development of social consciousness in 
America, we have come to be the dispensers 
of books, and our real problem is to find our 
greatest use. Belonging to a nation with a 
passion for education, we have an ever widen- 
ing field of endeavor, and the quality of ser- 
vice rendered to-day in general is surpass- 
ingly good. 
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Mrs. Meyer of Iowa City and Mr. Frederick 
of The Midland, on Thursday evening gave 
us still further the civic expert’s and editor's 
view of the public library’s place in the life 
of the community, of Iowa’s place in the 
literature of to-day, and of the part we as 
librarians may play in helping her to stand 
still higher in the future. 

Friday morning was devoted to a business 
meeting, followed by Dr. Shambaugh on the 
“Iowa Historical Society”; Miss Sporleder, 
Iowa City, on the relations of school and li- 
brary, the active part the teacher should take 
in this. Miss Armstrong, of Council Bluffs, 
provoked a lively discussion with her talk on 
“Time savers,” making one feel that given 
one enterprising library to try out all these 
time savers, the rest of us would follow and 
by so doing gain the time for the larger 
library service toward which the entire con- 
vention pointed the way. 

The convention adjourned, some going to 
Des Moines to visit the libraries there, others 
starting on the homeward journey, giving a 
last fond look at the wonderful autumn colors 
of the surrounding hillsides. 

Mirtam B. Wuarton, Secretary. 


GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The eleventh meeting of the Georgia Li- 
brary Association took place on Oct. 17 and 
18 in Atlanta on the invitation of the Car- 
negie Library of Atlanta. The first session 
was held on Tuesday afternoon in the library 
of the Georgia School of Technology. This 
was the meeting of the college and reference 
section, and resolved itself into a round table 
discussion of college library problems. Miss 
Robbins, associate director of the Library 
School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, spoke 
on the printed aids issued by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. Miss Lucy E, Fay, librarian 
of the University of Tennessee, led the dis- 
cussion of “Instructing students in the use 
of the library.” Miss Fay made the point 
that the college librarian should not have to 
give such instruction to students, as this 
training in the use of a library should have 
already been given in the high school. How- 
ever, as high school libraries are practically 
non-existent in the South, the librarian of 
the college library must assume the work 
Miss Fay urged the necessity for colleges to 
give credit for the course. Mr. R. M. Ken- 
nedy, librarian of the University of South 
Carolina, stated that such a credit course was 
being given in the University of South Caro- 
lina, beginning this year. The course is to 
be required of all freshmen, Other subjects 
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that came up for discussion were Handling 
of reserve books; The student assistant; Di- 
vision of funds; Co-operative periodical and 
society list; College library association of 
the Southeast; How to unearth the pamphlet; 
The decimal classification in a college library. 
Mr. Duncan Burnet, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, suggested that the college 
librarians of the Southeastern states meet 
possibly every two years as a sectional meet- 
ing of a state association, the meetings to 
rotate among the states represented. No 
definite action was taken on this suggestion. 

The first general session was held in the 
evening in the Library School classroom of 
the library. In addition to the visiting libra- 
rians, a number of invited guests were 
present to hear the speakers of the evening. 
Chancellor Barrow, of the University of 
Georgia, and president of the Library Asso- 
ciation, made a short address on the “Influ- 
ence of books.” Asa G. Candler, mayor- 
elect of Atlanta, spoke briefly on the “Place 
of the library in the community.” The prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening was Dr. Archi- 
bald Henderson, of the University of North 
Carolina. Dr. Henderson gave a brilliant 
address on the “Modern drama as a social 
force.” After the formal program, an in- 
formal reception was held. 

The third session was held on Wednesday 
morning in the library exhibit of the South- 
eastern Fair, which was being held during 
the week of Oct. 16. Miss Minnie Leather- 
man, secretary of the North Carolina Library 
Commission, spoke on “How to meet the li- 
brary needs of the farm.” Miss Leatherman 
described the work being done by the North 
Carolina Library Commission thru its travel- 
ing libraries and package libraries and debate 
collections. Mrs, J. K. Ottley, chairman of 
the Georgia Library Commission, presented 
the “Work and needs of the Georgia Library 
Commission.” Mrs, Ottley described briefly 
the work the commission had done for library 
development in Georgia since its establish- 
ment, nineteen years ago, and pointed out 
the fact that the commission had never had 
an appropriation from the state and had per- 
formed its prescribed functions thru the 
courtesy of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta. 
For lack of an appropriation, the com- 
mission has not been able to undertake any 
traveling library work, and Mrs. Ottley 
emphasized the need of traveling libra- 


ries in a state where 80 per cent. of the 
population is rural and, consequently, must 
look to the state for books. 
proposed 


She outlined the 


legislation which the commission 
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will present at the next meeting of the state 
legislature, covering the following points: 
(1) a paid trained organizer to carry on the 
work outlined by the commission; (2) an 
appropriation from the state adequate to carry 
on the work; (3) power to establish and 
maintain a system of traveling libraries. Res- 
olutions endorsing this proposed legislation 
were adopted by the association. 

Miss Lucy Fay next presented the subject 
of the “Development of school libraries in 
the South.” Miss Fay gave the results of a 
survey that had been made which showed 
the need of an active campaign for better 
school libraries, and looked forward to the 
time when a well-equipped and well-conducted 
library would be considered as necessary for 
accredited secondary schools as laboratory 
equipment for the study of the sciences. Miss 
Fay pointed out the fact that, at present, the 
statement of the requirement was not specific 
enough, being limited to the general statement 
of an “adequate library.” 

C. Seymour Thompson, 
Savannah Public Library, spoke next on 
“Labor-saving devices for librarians.” Mr 
Thompson spoke of the work being done by 
the American Library Association committee, 
and named those devices that should be within 
the reach of the average library. 

An interesting feature of this meeting was 
the inspection of the library exhibit at the 
fair which had been prepared as one of the 
exhibits in the Liberal Arts Building by Mrs. 
F, QO. Foster. In the exhibit were shown a 
model children’s room, with suitable furniture, 
books, pictures, etc., and a general collection of 
library supplies, equipment, furniture, etc. The 
fair was visited by 164,000 people from many 
states, so that the library exhibit gave wide 
publicity to the subject of libraries. 

The last session was held on Wednesday 
afternoon in the Carnegie Library and was 
devoted to the problems of public libraries. 
Carl H. Milam, director of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Public Library, spoke on “Publicity 
methods for public libraries.” Mr. Milam 
gave some of the methods that had been suc- 
cessfully employed in popularizing the library 
in Birmingham. He emphasized the value of 
studying the business and industrial interests 
of a community and having a liberal supply 
of books on the industries represented. The 
use of printed lists for mailing, and news- 
paper articles and lists, was emphasized. In 
the absence of Miss Margaret Dunlap, libra- 
rian of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Public Li- 
brary, Miss McMillan, of Chattanooga, read 
a paper on “County library extension,” de- 
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scribing the system as Chattanooga had de- 
veloped it. The subject provoked consider- 
able discussion, as many of the Georgia towns 
are considering this system. 

Mr. Milam brought a message from the 
Texas Library Association from which he 
had just returned, asking for the co-operation 
of the Georgia Library Association in pre- 
senting to the Executive Board of the Amer- 
ican Library Association the matter of a 
meeting of the American Library Association 
being held in the South. The following com- 
mittee was appointed to make a statement to 
the Executive Board: C. Seymour Thompson, 
Miss Susie Lee Crumley, Mrs. F. O. Foster. 

The attendance register indicated that 
eleven public libraries in Georgia were repre- 
sented at the meeting and eight college libra- 
ries, also the State Library and the Fulton 
County Law Library; there were present two 
librarians from Tennessee, two from North 
Carolina, one from Florida, one from Ala- 
bama, one from South Carolina. 

The association accepted the invitation of 
Mr. Thompson to meet in Savannah in 1917. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr, David C. Barrow, chancellor of the 
University of Georgia; vice-presidents, Dun- 
can Burnet, librarian, University of Georgia; 
H. H. Stone, librarian, Emory College, Ox- 
ford, Georgia; Mrs. Eugene B. Heard, Mid- 
dleton, Georgia; C. Seymour Thompson, li- 
brarian, Savannah Public Library; secretary, 
Miss Tommie Dora Barker, librarian, Carne- 
gie Library of Atlanta. 

Tommir Dora Barker, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 


The Massachusetts Library Club held its 
autumn meeting of 1916 at Greenfield from 
Oct. 19 to 21. This was a union meeting of 
the New Hampshire Library Association with 
the Massachusetts and Western Massachu- 
setts Library Clubs. 

At the first session, Charles R, Green, libra- 
rian, Massachusetts Agricultural College Li- 
brary, spoke on “Agricultural literature and 
what the state furnishes free.” 

“The possibilities of contagion in the cir- 
culation of library books” was the subject of 
an address by Dr. Walter H. Brown, of the 
Massachusetts Department of Health. Dr. 
Brown stated that the possibility of transmis- 
sion of disease thru library books is practically 
nil. To support this point of view, the speaker 
enumerated some of the results obtained thru 
careful experiments made at Baltimore and 
confirmed by an important hygiene worker in 
Paris. He considered that there was no jus- 
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tification for the burning of books that had 
been in houses where there have been com- 
municable diseases. The disinfection of books 
was considered of doubtful value. “At the 
present time there is no adequate way to 
disinfect a book,” Dr. Brown maintained, 
“without ruining it.” It was considered that 
the storage of books is the most that boards 
of health can reasonably ask. Storage of 
books for four months was held to be suffi- 
cient. Dr. Brown did not wish to have his 
remarks apply to tuberculosis or infantile 
paralysis. He did not care to be considered 
an alarmist, but in the matter of tuberculosis 
he thought there is a very definite risk when 
it comes to sending books to people with this 
disease. He thought every precaution should 
be exercised. In answer to a question, Dr. 
Brown said that there is still a lack of definite 
information on infantile paralysis, but that if 
books had actually been handled by patients 
afflicted with the disease the books had better 
be destroyed. 

The session on Friday morning was in 
charge of the Western Massachusetts Library 
Club, William C. Stone presiding. James A. 
Moyer, director of the University Extension 
Department of Massachusetts, spoke on “Uni- 
versity extension and public libraries.” Mr. 
Moyer outlined with some detail the nature 
of the extension work and the large field 
offered to public libraries in its development. 

Edward F. Stevens, librarian of the Pratt 
Institute Free Library, spoke on the subject, 
“Technical literature for the average library.” 
Mr. Stevens outlined a plan, now under con- 
sideration, for the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary to compile quarterly lists of the best 
new technical books, the lists to be printed 
by the H. W. Wilson Company and made 
available to libraries at nominal cost. It is 
proposed that the lists shall be issued in leaflet 
form and include each time a dozen or fifteen 
titles, such as the average library would buy. 
Following Mr. Stevens’s paper, there was a 
series of brief talks on “Technical books: 
what to buy and how to advertise them.” Miss 
Ella Sawyer, of Worcester, Miss Hazel Ben- 
jamin, of Easthampton, Miss F. Mabel Win- 
chell, of Manchester, N. H., George L. Lewis, 
of Westfield, Miss Mabel Temple, of North 
Adams, and William C. Stone, of Springfield, 
were the speakers. 

The session on Friday evening was in charge 
of the New Hampshire Library Association, 
Miss Mary Lucina Saxton, of Keene, presid- 
ing. In the paper, “An architect’s library,” 
Robert S. Peabody gave an account of 
some architectural books of outstanding value 
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and interest. It was an agreeable picture that 
Mr. Peabody gave of the architect’s happy 
moments among his morocco-backed friends. 
N. L. Goodrich, librarian of the Dartmouth 
College Library, read a paper on “The litera- 
ture of mountaineering; an essay in passion- 
ate bibliography.” 

At the session on Saturday evening, Miss 
Cora F. Stoddard, secretary of the Allied 
Temperance Organizations of Massachusetts, 
read a paper on the “Literature of the alcohol 
question.” A considerable number of books 
were mentioned, with special reference to 
their suitability for general library use. The 
program was concluded with a paper on 
“Books for business men” by Ralph L. Power, 
librarian of the Boston University College of 
Business Administration. 

Frank H. Wuirmore, Recorder. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Library Association was held in 
Lansing, Oct. 10 to 12, 1916. While not as 
large as the meeting in Ann Arbor, there were 
one hundred and fifty registrations. The rep- 
resentation from the smaller libraries was 
especially gratifying, and is a most potent 
testimonial to the splendid work of the library 
visitor. The larger libraries were remarkably 
well represented, there being forty-three from 
the Detroit Public Library, eleven from the 
University of Michigan Library, ten from the 
Grand Rapids Public Library, nine from the 
Jackson Public Library, and six from the 
Kalamazoo Public Library. All the meetings 
were held in the Senate chamber of the State 
Capitol, and the dignity and friendliness of 
the room added to the success of the meeting. 

The first half of the first session was de- 
voted to the reports of officers and commit- 
tees. The secretary’s report of the Ann Arbor 
meeting was read and approved, and the 
treasurer’s report was read and referred to 
the auditing committee. Miss Nina K. Pres- 
ton, state library visitor, gave a brief report 
of the year’s work that showed clearly what 
a demand there is for just the kind of help 
which she can give. Miss G. M. Walton, 
chairman of the round table committee, re- 
ported on the round tables for 1916, and after 
giving a brief history of the round table work 
of the association, recommended to the asso- 
ciation the permanent organization of the 
work and a sufficient appropriation to make 
it practical. Mr. Ranck, as chairman of the 


legislative committee, again advocated that a 
memorial be sent to the legislature asking it 
to make better provision for the housing of 
the State Library, said memorial to be signed 
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by every member of the association. This 
suggestion was put in the form of a motion 
and was carried. Twice before committees 
have been appointed to wait upon the legisla- 
tive body to urge some definite action. 

Mr. Ranck said that he did not believe that 
any fire insurance company would permit such 
conditions to exist in a private library, and, 
further, that the state authorities would not 
hesitate to condemn other institutions than the 
state property with such conditions existing. 
It was pointed out that much of the stacks, 
upon which the books and historical collec- 
tions of books and newspapers were kept, 
were constructed of soft pine wood and highly 
varnished. 

The second half of this session was devoted 
to a discussion of work with foreigners. Mrs. 
E. S. Gierson, of the Public Library of the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., Calumet, dis- 
cussed “What the library can do for the for- 
eigners.” She showed very clearly how alone 
the foreigner is when he comes to this coun- 
try, ignorant of our manners and customs and 
of our language, and what a wonderful thing 
it is for him when he finds books and maga- 
zines in his own tongue in the public library. 
Mr. Novak, principal of the Northeastern 
High School, Detroit, gave a most inspiring 
address on “The foreigner and the schools.” 
He brought out very vividly the fact that 
while just living in America does a good 
deal for the foreigner, an immense amount of 
work has still to be done before he will be- 
come an integral part of our civilization. 

At the evening session, the association was 
addressed by Governor Woodbridge N. Ferris 
and Edgar A. Guest, of the Detroit Free 
Press. Governor Ferris talked of the “Li- 
brary and the school or the school and the 
library.” His talk was most stimulating, and 
for the moment at least filled everyone with the 
determination to take his advice and go home 
and read one great booka month, tho his advice 
supposedly applied to students, not librarians! 
Mr. Guest’s topic was “Column conducting on 
a Michigan newspaper,” but as he himself 
said, he kept as far away from it as possible 
Mr. Guest’s readings from his own poems 
were delightful, and his personality added 
greatly to the charm of the occasion. 

Wednesday morning was left free for visits 
to the different state departments and the 
State and City Libraries. At half-past ten 
about one hundred members of the association 
enjoyed an automobile ride to the Michigan 
Agricultural College, where they had the op- 
portunity of visiting the College Library, and 
were later entertained at a light luncheon in 
the parlors of the Woman's Building. 
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At noon the entire association was enter- 
tained at luncheon at the Women’s Club House 
by the State Library, the Lansing City Library 
and Michigan Agricultural College Library. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was de- 
voted to work with children. Three excellent 
papers were given as follows: “Current com- 
ment relative to library work with children,” 
Miss Mary Conover, chief of the intermediate 
division, Public Library, Detroit; “Good pic- 
tures for the decoration of children’s rooms,” 
Miss Lida Clark, of the department of art, 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti; “Children’s 
books—twenty years ago and to-day,” by 
Miss May Massee, editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist. 

William Warner Bishop, librarian at the 
University of Michigan, gave the address at 
the evening meeting. His subject, “Large 
library buildings; an American contribution 
to architecture,” was presented in a most de- 
lightful way. He traced very clearly the de- 
velopment of the modern large library, illus- 
trating his points with stereopticon pictures 
of both good and bad architecture, that is, 
good and bad from the librarian’s viewpoint. 
The pictures were unusually good and added 
greatly to the interest of the evening. 

At the Thursday morning session the asso- 
ciation was favored with short talks by some 
of the state officers. President F. S. Kedzie, 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, spoke 
of the college and some of its problems. Dean 
Robert S. Shaw, director of the Experimental 
Station, talked of the Experiment Station 
publications, their history, classification and 
distribution. A. C. Carton, secretary of the 
Public Domain Commission, described the 
work of that commission and spoke of some 
of its publications. John T. Winship, the 
state insurance commissioner, spoke most con- 
vincingly and earnestly on the subject of fire 
prevention, and recommended one or two 
books which every library should have on its 
shelves. State publications, which are always 
a mystery to the layman, were discussed by 
Miss Olive C. Lathrop, of the legislative ret- 
erence department. She described in a very 
lucid way the different publications which the 
state issues, and pointed out their library 
value. She also spoke of the different de- 
partments which issue the publications, and 
made clear the methods of distribution. There 
was also a report from the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs on the library extension 
work of the federation. This report was read 
by Mrs. E. A. Gilkey, of Lansing. 

At the business meeting on Thursday morn- 
ing, the reports of committees were acted 
upon and officers were elected for the ensu- 
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ing year. These are as follows: President, 
Katharyne Sleneau, Public Library, Port 
Huron; first vice-president, F. L. D. Good- 
rich, University Library, Ann Arbor; second 
vice-president, Adah Shelly, Public Library, 
Sault Ste. Marie; secretary, Constance Be- 
ment, State Library, Lansing; treasurer, Eliza- 
beth Pomeroy, Public Library, Armada. 


ConsTaNce BEMENT, Acting Secretary. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Library Association for 1916 took place at 
Ottawa on Oct. 11-13, with a registration of 
132 persons. 

The more strictly inspirational and informa- 
tive features of the meeting consisted of the 
address of President Mary J. Booth, entitled 
“A debtor to his profession”; a book sym- 
posium in which several modern works of im- 
portance were reviewed; a stimulating address 
upon the literature of the great war by Dr. 
Lybyer, of the University of Illinois; and a 
lecture entitled, “The spirit of the pioneer,” 
by Randall Parrish, the Illinois author and 
historian. 

Several numbers on the program related 
rather intimately to general community prog- 
ress. The means by which the library as an 
institution may co-operate with other local 
agencies was made the subject of a series of 
papers. One dealt with the devices used by 
the Jacksonville Public Library to encourage 
propaganda for hygiene and health education ; 
the second took up in thoro fashion the 
possible service of the Municipal Reference 
Bureau as an aid to city and town officials, 
and told of its practical workings at Gales- 
burg under the direction of a mayor who is 
also a college professor; a third dwelt upon 
the value of the library as a high school ad- 
junct, and of the plan by which the Chicago 
Public Library is extending its system of 
branches in the city high schools. The presi- 
dent’s address and the report of the secretary 
of the Illinois Extension Commission both 
emphasized the need for higher professional 
standards, and as a means to this end the 
requirement of more thoro training on the 
part of those who plan to enter library work 

Perhaps the project of greatest importance 
considered by the association was that involv- 
ing possible new legislation. The committee 
working upon this matter submitted that far 
better results could be obtained by the library 
forces of the state if the establishment of 
county and community libraries were permit- 
ted by law; also that it might be time to 
begin urging a measure whereby librarians 
might be brought under some plan of certifi- 
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cation. After discussing these matters, the 
association endorsed the findings of the com- 
mittee and authorized the pressing of the nec- 
essary measures upon the legislature in 1917. 
It also went on record as supporting the rec- 
ommendation of the Illinois Efficiency and 
Economy Committee, in so far as it relates to 
the centralizing of state library agencies. 

The local committee provided a reception 
for the entertainment of delegates, and the 
Wednesday evening meeting adjourned about 
9.30 to the rooms of the Ottawa Boat Club, in 
response to the invitation. Following the 
close of the conference, a boat and trolley 
trip to Starved Rock State Park, a point of 
scenic and historical interest, took place on 
Friday morning. The Alumni Association of 
the University of Illinois Library School held 
a dinner, and a luncheon was arranged like- 
wise for former students at the University of 
Illinois Summer Library School. 

Officers for the year were elected as follows: 
President, C. J. Barr, Chicago; first vice-pres- 
ident, Mabel Thain, Oak Park; second vice- 
president, Effie Lansden, Cairo; secretary, E. 
J. Reece, Urbana; treasurer, Adah F. Whit- 
comb, Chicago; ex-officio members of execu- 
tive board—Mary J. Booth, Charleston, and 
Anna May Price, Springfield. 

Ernest J. Reece, Secretary. 


COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the Colorado Library Association 
was observed this year in its sessions held in 
Denver Nov. 2-3. Five years ago, as a section 
of the Colorado Teachers’ Association, it 
reached a membership of 34, including teach- 
ers, and this year as a separate organization, 
it has a paid membership of 64 librarians. 
This year’s anniversary program was devoted 
largely to a consideration of Colorado library 
needs and remedies, and proved what probably 
was the most discussed program the associa- 
tion has had. 

“The need of a summer library school” was 
first presented by Rena Reese, assistant libra- 
rian of the Denver Public Library, who sub- 
mitted the results of a questionnaire on this 
topic. She said the time had not arrived 
for the establishment of a regular library 
school in Colorado, but the time has come 
when Colorado should have some adequate 
opportunity for the librarian of a small library 
to secure standardized instruction in library 
science. There is not a large public or insti- 
tutional library in the state, but that has re- 
quests for help. Neither can give what is 


needed, for the large public library with its 
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departments and specialized workers, is be- 
yond the scope of a small library, while the 
institutional library with its limited public, its 
highly specialized fields of intensive work, 
and its lack of social service, has not enough 
general problems to help the small library 
A summer library school is needed for in- 
struction in technical work in phases of library 
administration, such as budget making, etc., 
and to. stimulate professional inspiration 
among Colorado library workers. The 
speaker advised shifting the location of this 
summer library school occasionally, owing to 
the great size of Colorado, and recommended 
that it be held in connection with the state’s 
four general educational institutions 

As a result of her investigation, Miss Reese 
stated the following regarding a summer li 
brary school: 

First, needs. For standardization of li- 
brary work in Colorado definite statement to 
students as to the type and status of library 
instruction at present given in Colorado insti- 
tutions; calling attention of trustees and edu- 
cators in general to the need of trained library 
workers and informing them in regard to 
library requirements; placing standards of li- 
brary equipment and service before library 
workers so they themselves will feel the need 
of training. 

Second, remedies. Establishing in Colorado 
a library school, presumably of six weeks’ 
duration in the summer in connection with 
some state supported schools, this course to 
be intensive and to meet all requirements of 
the American Library Association’s commit- 
tee on library training. 

The need of “Legislative reference work in 
Colorado” was discussed by Dr. J. Arnold 
Lien, assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Colorado. He called at- 
tention to the fact that legislators usually were 
inexperienced laymen. The severe criticism 
of their legislative output is partly due to the 
fact that they are untrained in this work, and 
partly to the immense volume of legislation 
placed before them. Twelve hundred and 
eighty-six bills were introduced in the Col- 
orado General Assembly at the last session. 
Many of the bills introduced were beyond any 
legislature to handle. Dr. Lien called atten- 
tion to a bill introduced in a Western legisla- 
ture prohibiting any woman 45 years old or 
more from using paint, powder, or anything 
that would tend to give a false impression, 
and also to a bill introduced in the same 
legislature prohibiting any drinking man driv- 
ing a conveyance, wheelbarrows and baby 
carriages being excepted. He said that dupli- 
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cate bills were passed by the same legislature 
and one bill was repealed three times in one 
session of a legislature. Information regard- 
ing various legislative matters must be pro- 
vided, data must be collected before the legis- 
lature convenes, and a practical bill drafter 
should be secured. He urged that a legisla- 
tive reference department be provided to work 
with the Colorado State Library, in order to 
avoid the expense of duplicating library plants. 
He also urged the consolidation of the Col- 
orado State Library and the Colorado Law 
Library. 

“The distribution of Colorado documents” 
was discussed by C. Henry Smith, librarian of 
the University of Colorado and president of 
the association. He spoke of the defective 
conditions which make impossible the proper 
distribution of Colorado documents to Col- 
orado libraries, since libraries get only sur- 
plus documents which are not distributed else- 
where. Mr. Smith urged an amendment to the 
law, making it obligatory on the state printer 
to provide one hundred copies to be given 
to the State Library for exchange with other 
states, the presentation of 50 copies to the 
State Board of Library Commissioners for 
distribution to Colorado libraries, and the ap- 
propriation of money to the State Library so 
that the large collection of old documents 
now stored in the basement of the State House 
can be sorted. 

Miss Charlotte A. Baker, librarian of the 
State Agricultural College, submitted an inter- 
esting statement regarding library salaries and 
qualifications and working conditions in Col- 
orado libraries. A summary of her statement, 
together with some discussion of the proposed 
library survey of the state, is printed in the 
front of this issue under the title “Library 
conditions in Colorado.” 

In presenting the topic “The growing need 
for a library extension worker,” Chalmers 
Hadley of the Denver Public Library declared 
that the great library need in Colorado was a 
personal touch in the state’s library affairs. 
He urged that this be supplied by the em- 
ployment of a trained library field worker to 
give assistance to communities, librarians and 
library board members. He urged that defi- 
nite library visiting be conducted by this field 
worker all over Colorado, and also that this 
worker act in an advisory capacity for the 
libraries in the various state institutions, which 
at present lack all library advice and assist- 
ance. He urged that the state be divided into 
four districts, north, central, south and west, 
for the purpose of library institutes, the same 
to be conducted by a field worker. 
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This session was marked by a general and 
interesting discussion of the various topics 
suggested. 

On the evening of the 2d, the librarians 
dined together at the Shirley Hotel. A great 
birthday cake bearing 25 candles for the asso- 
ciation’s anniversary, was brought in. It was 
filled with various objects which suggested 
the type of response to be given, and much 
merriment was caused by the librarians who 
were called on. Following the dinner, all 
visitors were guests of the Denver Public Li- 
brary at a theater party given at the Denham. 

R. E. Wright, secretary of the Colorado 
Survey Commission, announced that a library 
survey of Colorado was under consideration, 
but that it could not be undertaken for about 
eighteen months. He also submitted a tenta 
tive outline for a proposed educational code 
for the state, and on these two proposals 
there was an animated discussion, in which 
Mr. Hadley, Mrs. Galloway of the Colorado 
Traveling Library Commission, and Miss 
Baker of Fort Collins, took part. 

The rest of this third session of the associa- 
tion was devoted to interesting reviews of 
new books, given by Manly D. Ormes, libra- 
rian Colorado College, Colorado Springs; 
Rebecca Day, librarian Longmont Public 
Library; Edith Morgan, librarian State Nor- 
mal School, Gunnison; Jean Macdonald, li- 
brarian, Boulder Public Library; Ethel Helm, 
librarian La Junta Public Library; Quan- 
trille McClung, librarian Warren branch, Den- 
ver; Mary M. Weaver, librarian Rocky Ford 
Public Library; Elizabeth Selleck, assistant, 
University of Colorado Library; and Mrs 
Homer C. Cushman, assistant librarian, State 
Teachers’ College, Greeley. 

Following the adjournment of this session, 
a meeting of the State Board of Library Com- 
missioners was held and it was announced 
that a small sum of money was available for 
its use. By vote of the commission, it was 
decided to spend $200 of this in subscribing 
for the A. L. A. Booklist and other printed 
aids, for free distribution to small Colorado 
libraries. 

The fourth session of the association was 
made delightful thru the illustrated lecture 
given by Miss Harriet Vaille, of Denver, on 
“The Indian lore of the Rocky Mountain 
Park region.” 

During the business meeting which followed, 
the association voted to continue publishing 
the Colorado Occasional Leaflet. A motion 
was carried that the association’s legislative 
committee prepare an amendment to the Col- 
orado library law, providing for the taxing of 
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county property outside of the county seat, 
and in towns lacking library facilities, the ap- 
plication of the same to the county seat library, 
on condition that it extend its activities thru- 
out the county. 

The following officers for the coming year 
were elected: President, Elma A. Wilson, 
librarian Greeley Public Library; vice-presi 
dent, Alice Lambert, librarian Colorado State 
Library; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Galbreath, librarian, Denver University; 
executive committee, Rena Reese, Denver Pub- 
lic Library, and C. H. Smith, librarian Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


HELEN INGERSOLL, Secretary. 


BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 


Path Library Club held its autumn 
Public Library, Clin- 


The Bay 
meeting at the Bigelow 
ton, Mass., Oct. 20. 

A most interesting report of the M. L. C. 
meeting at Greenfield was read by Miss Alice 
G. Chandler. The round table of new books, 
conducted by Miss Mabel E. Knowlton, of 
Shrewsbury, brought many valuable books to 
the attention of those present. The question 
box, in charge of Miss Edith M. Gates, of 
Worcester, brought out many questions, anda 
general discussion of library problems. J. 
Randolph Coolidge, of Boston, was the speaker 
of the day, and his talk on “The growth of 
an interest in books” was most inspiring. Mr. 
Coolidge had a very practical message for li- 
brarians, which received with keen in- 
terest. 

The club voted to establish a traveling li- 
brary of juvenile books to be circulated under 
the direction of the Woman’s Education As- 
sociation. 


was 


Fiorence E. WHEELER, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN WORCESTER LIBRARY CLUB 


The Southern Worcester Library Club held 
its annual meeting at the Whitinsville Social 
Library in Whitinsville. 

Miss E. Louise Jones, of the Free Public 
Library Commission, read a paper on the 
“Opportunities of the Massachusetts libra- 
rian.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. Beatrice Put- 
nam Sprague, Uxbridge; first vice-president, 
Miss Flora B. Brigham, Westboro; second 
vice-president, Miss Bertha Franklin, Belling- 
ham: secretary and treasurer, Lucy W. Bis- 
coe, Grafton, 

Lucy W. 


Secretary. 
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WONONGAHELA VALLEY LIBRARY 
{SSOCIATION 


The Monongahela Valley Library Assocta- 
tion, an organization composed of the libra- 
rians and assistants of the four Carnegie 
libraries located at Braddock, Homestead, 
and McKeesport, met Tuesday, 
at 10 a. m., in the Carnegie Free 
Library of Duquesne, Pa. W. F. Stevens, 
librarian of the Carnegie Library in 


Duquesne 
Sept. 26, 


Free 


Homestead, presided 


Short talks on the Asbury Park conference 
were given by Miss Marian Price, of Mc 
Keesport; C. E, Wright and Miss Genevieve 
Ferry, of Duquesne; Geo H. Lamb and Miss 


Mr. 


meeting 


Luella M Stevenson, of Braddock 
Lamb was present at the N E. A 
in New York, and he gave an address on the 
subject of high school libraries, showing the 
rapid development and the opportunities i 
this branch of library service. 

The association has 
irregularly the past two 
decided to discontinue as a 
tion. It is the intention of the members to 
fall in with the wishes of the Pennsylvania 
Library 
meetings 


been meeting very 


years, and it was 


formal orgamza- 


Commission and hold neighborhood 


at frequent times during the year 


Luetta M. Stevenson, Secretary. 


WICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS 1SSOCIATION 


The Michigan 
held its sixty-fourth annual meeting im Grand 
Nov The Library 
met on Friday Nov. 3, 
the Ryerson building of the Grand 
Public Library, and attended by about 
175 persons. Following 1s the 


State Teachers Association 
2 and 3 


atternoon, 


Rapids this year, 
Section 
Rapids 
was 
program: 


Address—"“Libraries public schools Ce 
tain, Cass Technical High Scho 1, Detrort 


Address—“‘Library work in the grades.” Gladys E. 
Warren, Buchanan School, Grand Rapids 

Address—"““A_ constructive program for better high 
school libraries.” Mary I Hall, librarian of the 


Girls’ 


High School, Brox kiyn, N 
Story Telling Hour May G. Quigley, Grand Rapids 
Public Library 


Address—“University extension library service 
W. Bishop, librarian of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Business Meeting 


Preceding the meeting, a luncheon of those 
interested in the work of the section was held 
in one of the nearby churches. Between 50 
and 60 persons were in attendance. The old 
officers were re-elected for the ensuing year, as 
follows: Chairman, E. L. Miller, principal 
Northwestern High School, Detroit; secretary, 
Elizabeth Knapp, Public Library, Detroit. 
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NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The first meeting of the year was held in 
the auditorium of the Society for Ethical 
Culture, with President Hill in the chair, and 
an attendance of 215 members and guests. 
Fifteen new members were elected. 

Miss Rathbone, for the committee appointed 
by the Council to prepare resolutions on the 
death of Miss Plummer, read the following 
report: 


MARY WRIGHT PLUMMER 

A graduate of the first library school class, Colum- 
bia, 1887. 

A member of the New York Library Club, 1890. 
1916. Its president, 1896-7 and 1913-14. 

A member of the New York State Association, 1890- 
1916. Its president in 1906. 

A member of the American Library Association, 
1887-1916. Its president, 1915-16. 

Librarian of the Pratt Institute Free Library, 1890- 
1904, and director of its Library School, 1895-191". 

Principal of the Library School of the New York 
Public Library, 1911-16. 

Resolved, That on the death of Mary Wright Plum- 
mer, principal of the Library School of the New 
York Public Library, and late president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the New York Library Club 
desires to record its profound sense of loss to the 
community in which twenty-five years of her pro- 
fessional life were spent, and to express its apprecia- 
tion of her distinguished service to librarianship. 

Possessed of creative power to a marked degree, as 
a librarian, as a leader in library training and as 
a worker in the organized life of the library profes- 
sion, Miss Plummer’s life was one of incalculable 
influence. 

A clear recognition of the place of the library in 
the field of education characterized her administration 
of the Pratt Institute Free Library and her direction 
of ~ two library schools with which she was asso- 
ciated. 

This is best expressed in her own words: 

“The library has its own division of labor in the 
work of education, and that division is the trainin 
of people to the use and appreciation of books an 
literature.” 

To this end was her insistence upon high profes- 
sional standards in library training, the fitting of the 
course of study to meet the growing needs of the 
profession, and the inspiring of generations of stu- 
dents with her vision of the service of the library to 
the community. 

Her unerring instinct for the best in literature, her 
cosmopolitan outlook and her sound critical judgment 
were perpetually exemplified in her selection of books 
as a librarian, and in her spoken and written appre- 
ciations of literature. 

She made original contributions to literature in 
verse and prose. Her love of beauty and appreciation 
of art in all its forms found expression in many 
ways, but in none was it more fully revealed than in 
the children’s room of the library built during her 
librarianship at Pratt Institute. This was the first 
library to include a children’s room as part of the 
original plan, and it was Miss Plummer who first 
recognized the need for special training for work 
with children. She valued childhood and she loved 
children. 

Her humanitarian interests were wide and varied; 
they also took the form of practical deeds of great 
kindness. In her human relations, Miss Plummer 
combined a stern sense of rectitude which entered 
into all relations with herself as well as with others 
with gentleness of bearing and great charm of inter- 
course. 

She set a high standard for work and lived up to 
it. To do a thing as well as it could be done, without 
haste and with no waste of time in the doing, was 
the example she set. Her capacity for work and her 
power of application to the task in hand were ex- 
traordinary. 

Gifted as a linguist and conversationalist, Miss 


Plummer met Europeans on their own ground at 
home and abroad. She had a rare faculty for dis. 
covering persons of real ability and for inducing them, 
as well as those who were already well known, to 
ive of their best. The programs of the New York 
Tibears Club and those of the state and national 
associations were enriched by these discoveries. 

It has been well said, “To know her was a liberal! 
education.” 

Joserutne Apams Ratnpone, 
Chairman, 

Annte Carrott Moore, 

Susan A. Hutcuinson. 

It was voted that the report be adopted, 
that it be spread upon the minutes, and that a 
copy be sent to Miss Plummer’s family. 

The subject of the addresses of the after- 
noon was “Library commission work,” and 
the club was fortunate in having the matter 
ably presented by Mr. Belden, of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Wyer, of New York, and Miss 
Askew, of New Jersey. Mr. Belden’s paper 
was a remarkably clear exposition of the 
work being done by the State Commission in 
Massachusetts, and will be printed in full in 
an early issue. 

Mr. J. I. Wyer rephrased his topic from 
“Library commission work” to “Library ex- 
tension,” thus making city and country alike 
partners in it. He went on to compare the 
work of the library in the city and in the 
country, and said, in part: City life fosters 
co-operation, consolidation, organization, ac- 
tion thru groups and movements. Country 
life is the apotheosis of the individual. Once 
started, however, a country library takes firm 
root, and there is considerable evidence tend- 
ing to show that small towns and rural com- 
munities in time respond more satisfyingly 
to equally competent and earnest social effort 
than do large city constituencies. State library 
commissions have been operating for about 
twenty-five years, and the work to date has 
been mainly clearing the ground. In most 
states the ground has just been scratched, no 
effort at intensive culture has been made. A 
good many libraries have been organized and 
turned adrift to the tender mercies of igno- 
rant custodians. The one fatal defect in rural 
library work is the poor quality of the per- 
sonal service which can be had. The remedy 
for this is to consolidate. When most libra- 
ries are suitably housed, then country libraries 
may turn from externals to the far richer 
and more fruitful inner growth. “Meantime, 
as great a measure of strength as possible must 
go to that inner enrichment which shall make 
of our libraries, both city and country, more, 
much more, than buildings, filled with books 
chosen from the A. L. A. Catalog—and 
equipped with rules.” 

Miss Askew spoke informally, and, as al- 
ways, delightfully. Her address was inter- 
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spersed with a number of anecdotes which 
brought out clearly the difficulties of the work 
and how they had been overcome. 

A resolution thanking the speakers of the 
afternoon, and also the Society for Ethical 
Culture for the use of the auditorium, was 
adopted. The meeting then adjourned to the 
basement assembly, where refreshments were 
served. 

E.Leanor H. Frick, Secretary. 


YORK SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


The New York Special Libraries Associa- 
tion held its fall meeting, Oct. 18,in the New 
York Public Library. Following the plan car- 
ried out last year, each meeting is devoted to 
the interests of one group of libraries, this 
meeting being devoted to the medical group. 
The libraries represented were as follows: 
New York Academy of Medicine, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, College of Phar- 
macy, Rockefeller Institute, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, Hunter College, Public Health Divi- 
sion of the Municipal Reference Library, and 
the Bureau of Laboratories of the Department 
of Health. 

The following topics were discussed in a 
very informal manner: Best sources of infor- 
mation as to new books and other publications 
on medical subjects ; Standardization of subject 
headings: is it possible or desirable?; Un- 
solved problems of medical reference libraries ; 
How to care for reprints; Standard reference 
books for public health work. 

The exhibit of forms in use by the medical 
libraries was supplemented by the exhibits 
prepared last year by the financial and business 
libraries, making in all a large exhibition of 
the work of special libraries. These exhibi- 
tions have become a very important feature 
of each meeting and are of interest to all li- 
brary workers. 


NEW 


SarauH B. Batt, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The November meeting was held the oth 
at the Virginia Library of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Miss Faith E, Smith, 
president, presiding. Dr. McClure, president 
of the seminary, and Rev. John F. Lyons, 
librarian, welcomed the club. 

There was a very interesting debate on a 
union catalog of Chicago libraries. In the 
absence of Dr. Andrews, librarian of the 
John Crerar Library, Mr. Barr read his pa- 
per, in which he suggested that the Library 
of Congress depository catalog at the John 
Crerar Library containing cards from five 
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other libraries, might form the nucleus of 
such a union list. Dr. Andrews thought it 
would not be necessary to make such a cata- 
log complete, as anyone would naturally go 
for a special subject to the library having 
that subject within its scope. Finally, he 
suggested printing in book form a union list 
of rare books, which might be published in 
connection with a new edition of the “Union 
list of serials” in Chicago libraries. 

Mr. Hanson said he wasn’t sure whether 
it was Pliny or Cicero or some Babylonian 
scholar centuries before them who first sug- 
gested a union catalog, and yet many profes- 
sors and others suggested it as a new idea 
originating with them. He spoke of the great 
demand there is at the University of Chi- 
cago for such a catalog, but thought that 
each library should get its own collections 
cataloged up to date before it put any time 
and money on a union catalog, 

Miss Cora M. Gettys, of the University of 
Chicago Library, said that the desirability 
of such a catalog was demonstrated almost 
daily, but it should have a subject as well as 
an author side. What is needed is a union 
card catalog in a central place, but she was 
not prepared to say that it is practicable. 

Mr. Roden discussed the question from the 
standpoint of the Chicago Public Library, say- 
ing that the probable benefits that would ac- 
crue from such a catalog to their constituency 
within the geographical limits of Chicago 
would not justify them in agreeing to assume 
the financial obligations of their share of the 
undertaking. He suggested the publication of 
union lists of special collections. 

In speaking from the standpoint of the 
reference librarian, Mr. Tweedell, of the John 
Crerar Library, said that a union catalog by 
authors would be of little use. One like the 
Surgeon General’s Catalog would be of much 
more service. He suggested that each library 
compile lists of material in their own collec- 


tions on different subjects and exchange 
copies of such lists, 
Mr. Carleton, librarian of the Newberry 


Library, said that a perfect union catalog on 
cards is an ideal and, therefore, impossible 
of attainment. He was ready to welcome and 
file cards from other libraries for material 
complementary to that in the Newberry Li- 
brary, as a partial solution of the problem. 

Miss Norris, of the Commonwealth Edison 
Library, said that a union catalog would be of 
so little use to the special libraries that they 
need not be taken into consideration. 

It was moved and carried that a committee 
be appointed by the president in consultation 
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with the executive committee, to consider a 
union catalog or modifications of one, and re- 
port by the end of the club season. 


D. Asuiey Hooxer, Secretary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The regular meeting of the District of 
Columbia Library Association was held on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 11, in the children’s 
room of the Public Library, the president, Mr. 
William A. Slade, in the chair. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. Percy 
Hickling, of Washington, who spoke upon the 
subject, “Mental hygiene for library workers.” 
Dr. Hickling began by stating that what he 
had to say applied to all those whose work is 
mainly mental, as no-investigations had been 
made for library workers as a class, and no 
literature on the subject existed. He dwelt 
upon the need of proper physical conditions 
of living and working; mental adjustment to 
those with whom one works; necessity for 
recreation and rest, and the danger of self- 
repression and of too great self-concentration. 

He said, further, that the function of the 
human mind is adjustment, and that any fric- 
tion or nervous tension in the performance 
of one’s work indicates a lack of proper ad- 
justment. That much harm is done by allow- 
ing such friction and nervous tension to con- 
tinue without any attempt to check it; that 
in such cases a physician should be consulted, 
as the condition is that of disease of a form 
that often leads to nervous breakdown and 
insanity. In spite of the fact that workers 
often allow such conditions to continue and 
become deep-seated before asking medical aid, 
25 per cent. of actual cases of insanity are 
cured within one year, while 40 per cent, of 
nervous cases are prevented from developing 
into insanity. 

Atice C. Atwoon, Secretary. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 


The Twin City Library Club held its annual 
fall dinner with the division of public school 
libraries of the Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion on the evening of Nov. 2, at the St. John’s 
Church Club in St. Paul, Minn. The toast- 
mistress was Miss Alice N. Farr, of the State 
Normal School, Mankato. She introduced C. 
G. Shultz, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, who gave a short address of wel- 
come. 

He was followed by Miss Hazeltine, of the 
Wisconsin Library School, who emphasized 
the idea that the “teacher-librarian,” or the 
librarian in the public school, should be the 
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connecting link between the school and the 
public library, two of the magic forces in the 
life of any community. 

Miss Curtis, of the Illinois Library School, 
spoke of the necessity of a librarian becoming 
better known thruout her community, as the 
library was the “and Company” of every en- 
terprise started in the community. 

Dr. George H. Locke, librarian of the To- 
ronto Public Library, gave a very interesting 
talk on library work in Toronto and Canada, 
and told of the great help the library insti- 
tutes or round tables had been in arousing 
library interest thruout the rural districts of 
Canada. 

Miss Baldwin, of the Public Library Com- 
mission, hoped that library boards could be 
prevailed upon to ask for larger appropriations 
for the library, commensurate with the growth 
and improvements in other departments of the 
town’s activities. 

Dr. Johnston, of St. Paul, as the last speaker 
of the evening, invited all those present to visit 
the new building of the St. Paul Public 
Library. 

At the close of the program, the Twin City 
Library Club held a short business session at 
which the following officers for the coming 
year were elected: President, Dr. Solon J. 
Buck; vice-president, Miss Augusta Starr; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Amy Cowley. 

I. Berry, Secretary. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION—EASTERN 
DISTRICT 

The Special Libraries Association (Eastern 
District) will hold a meeting in New Haven 
on Friday and Saturday, Dec. 8-9. The gen- 
ral subject of the meetings will be “Co-ordi- 
nation.” The meetings will be held at the 
Public Library, and will be presided over by 
Herbert O. Brigham, state librarian of Rhode 
Island. Special opportunities will be given to 
visit the libraries and other points of interest 
in New Haven and Hartford. Hotel accom- 
modations ($1.50 and up) may be had at The 
Taft, The Bishop, The Garde, and The Dun- 
can. The chairman of arrangements is G. W. 
Lee, 147 Milk street, Boston, from whom 
additional information may be obtained. 

The program of the meetings is as follows: 


First Session, Friday, 4.30 fp. m™. 


Subject: Specializations. 

The libraries of New Haven. Willis K. Stetson, 
librarian, New Haven Public Library. — 

The special libraries of Yale. Andrew Keogh, libra- 
rian, Yale University. 

Library specialties. Informal discussion, led by Her- 
bert O. Brigham. : 

Announcement, Opportunities for visiting the libraries 
of New Haven. 
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Second Session, Friday, 8 p. ™. 
Subject: _ Information resources 
Survey of the field. George Winthrop 
Stone & Webster, Boston 
Information Clearing House 
Armistead, librarian, Boston 
General discussion. Opened 


Lee, librarian, 


of Boston Lewis A, 
Elevated Railway 
by selected speakers 


Third Session, Saturday, 10.30 @. ™ 


Team work among librarians 


Subject: 
sponsorships, 


Bibliographical co-operation, 
forms of co-operation Discussion 
Frederick Warren Jenkins, librarian, 
Foundation Library, ind George S 
librarian of Connecticut 

Announcement, Opportunities for visiting 
Hartford. 


other 

by 
Sage 
state 


and 

Opened 
Russell 
Godard, 


libraries of 


EASTERN COLLEGE I IBRARIANS 


The conference of Eastern College Libra- 
rians will meet at Columbia University, in the 
City of New York, on Saturday, Dec. 2. The 
meetings will be held in room 305, Schermer- 
horn Hall, at and 2.30 p. m., and 
the conference will be welcon ed by Provost 
William H. Carpenter, acting librarian for the 


10.30 a. ™. 


university. 

Among the subjects suggested for discussion 
are: Staff manuals for university libraries; 
What are college and university libraries do- 
ing for undergraduate reading ?; Staff special- 
ization: The aim of the university library— 
inclusiveness or exclusiveness?; The A. L. A. 
cataloging test; How to keep everything cata- 
loged up to date; Printed union lists for col- 
lewe and university libraries. 

Freperick C. Hicks, Secretary. 


| Library Schools 


YORK STATE LIBRARY S¢ HOOL 
The students’ “Round Table” has planned a 


series of meetings devoted to a discussion of 


Enelish and Continental! library administra- 
tion. The program as at present planned 
follows: Nov. 14, England, Misses Cudebec, 


Adams and Wilcox; Dec. 12, Germany, Misses 
Harris, Dorrance and Santes; Jan. 9, France, 
Mr. Hodgson: Feb. 13, Italy, Dr. Mariotti; 
Apr. 17, Russia, Misses Sauer and Ginsburg; 
May 8, Scandinavia, Mr. Johansen and Misses 
Neumann and Schaanning. 


The faculty and juniors were entertained 
on Election Day (Nov. 7) at a picnic given 
by the seniors on the banks of the Nor- 


manskill. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wyer are giving a series of 


Saturday evening “at homes” to the faculty 
and students. 

Lectures by other than faculty members 
have been given by Dr. Sherman Villiams, 


chief of the school libraries division; Mr. 


R. T. Congdon, assistant in charge of field 
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work for the examinations division; Miss 
Martha C. Pritchard, of the Geneseo Normal 
School Library, and Miss Lutie E. Stearns. 
The first three formed a part of the series of 


appointments on work with schools, Dr. Sher- 
man Williams speaking of the elementary 
school library, Mr. Congdon describing the 
work of the high schoo) library as seen by 


the teacher, and Miss Pritchard speaking from 
her experience high librarian. 
Miss Stearns spoke on “The library and the 
democracy.” Her talk was a plea to 
the work of the library beyond the 
conventional limits into all fields of social life 

Aca Don Dickinson, 1903, talked to the school 


as a school 


new 
extend 


on Oct. 4,0n opportunities tor American libra- 
rians in foreign libraries. Mr Dickinson’s ex- 
perience in organizing the University of 


lahore and his observations in libraries visited 
around the world h 
American methods of lhbrary organ- 
and that, particu- 


a trip ave convinced 


him that 


easily the best 


ization are 

larly in the British colonies, Japan, China, 
and possibly Latin America, there should be 
excellent opportunities at the close of the 


war for Americans trained in library methods 

Mr. William R. Eastman again taken 
charge of the course on library buildings. In 
1915-16, this course was considerably changed 
hecause of the failure of the legislature to 
provide funds. Mr Eastman, for the first 
time in many years, gave only part of the 
work of the course, altho he generously con- 
tributed two lectures of the series 

Clara V. Barber, 1912-13, was married Nov. 
9 to Dr. Harold L. Palmer of the State Hos- 
pital at Utica, N. 


has 


F. WALTER. 


INSTITUTE SCHOOL OI LIBRARY 


SCIENCE 


PRATT 


The reception of the Graduates’ Association 
of 1917 was held on Thursday 
2. in the north classroom. Over 


class 


to the 
evening, Nov. 


go were present and every class except 1899 
and 1907 was represented With the excep- 
tion of the class of 1917, 1915 was the banner 
class, while the attendance of the class of 
1808 equaled that of 1916 The latter class 


held an informal reunion at which letters were 


read from many of the scattered members. 
No formal entertainment was attempted, but 
the pictures of former classes excited the 


usual amount of interest and amusement 

The school has recently been making a little 
of the professional activities of 
its graduates. We find that 65 per cent. of 
our active graduate body belongs to the 
American Library Association, while consid 


investigation 


ag 
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erably over one-half of these A. L. A. 
members attended the recent meeting of the 
association at Asbury Park. Four of our 
graduates are presidents of state associa- 
tions, one of a local club, and ten or twelve 
are acting as secretaries and treasurers of 
state organizations, 

The class of 1917 has elected as president 
Miss Florence Dewey, who was formerly chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Public Library at 
Waterloo, Ia, and as_ secretary-treasurer, 
Frank V. Anderson of Portland, Ore. 

The organization meeting of the Library 
Chapter of the Neighborship Association was 
held on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 31, in the class- 
room. For some years the chapter has taken 
an active interest in the music library of the 
Greenpoint Settlement Music School, and Miss 
Gibbes, the director, was present at the meet- 
ing and gave an informal talk on the work 
of the Music School. The following officers 
were elected: President, Helen McCracken, 
class of 1917; vice-president, Elin J. Lindgren, 
and secretary-treasurer, Jessie M. Hutchinson, 
both of the library staff. 

The class attended the first meeting of the 
New York Library Club on Thursday after- 
noon, Oct. 26, and heard an interesting presen- 
tation of library commission work by J, I. 
Wyer, Jr., librarian of the New York State 
Library; C. F. D. Belden, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Library Commission, and Miss 
Sarah B. Askew, secretary of the New Jersey 
Library Commission. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Lena G. Towsley, 1913, has been made an 
assistant in Clark College Library, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Rosamond McIntosh, 1914, has resigned her 
position as branch librarian in the New Haven 
Public Library and has accepted the first as- 
sistantship in one of the branches of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Dorothy Bemis, 1916, has taken a position 
in the children’s department of the George 
Bruce branch of the New York Public Library. 

Helen Crowe, 1916, who returned on grad- 
uation to the staff of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, has resigned to accept a position as 
cataloger in the library of the Chicago Art 
Institute. 

Edwina F. Glenn, 1916, has been appointed 
to the grade of senior assistant in the Riving- 
ton street branch of the New York Public 
Library. 

Estelle L. Liebmann, 1916, is doing tem- 
porary work at the Library of the American 
Geographical Society of New York City, 
JoserHine ApAMS RATHBONE, 

Vice-Director. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

For the seniors in the administration course, 
a series of talks on “Branch library adminis- 
tration” has been added. As given the present 
year, the series includes talks on The general 
administration of branches; Problems of the 
branch librarian; The work of the first assist- 
ant; Correlation of children’s and adult work: 
Reference and reserve work in the branch: 
Schedules; Work with foreigners; and Work 
with schools. The speakers have been selected 
because of special success in the work cov- 
ered by the topic upon which they speak. 

Miss Annie Carroll Moore has begun her 
series of conferences upon “Children’s work 
and book selection for children’s libraries” 
with the seniors of the administration and the 
school and college courses. 

The advanced reference and cataloging se- 
niors have enjoyed four lectures by Miss 
Henrietta C. Bartlett on “Bibliographical cata- 
loging.” 

Miss Ida M. Mendenhall, librarian of the 
Geneseo State Normal School, has just fin- 
ished a course of four lectures on “The nor- 
mal school library” before the seniors in the 
school and college course. 

Miss Elizabeth C. Stevens is now giving a 
course on “Historic book-binding.” 

Special lectures before the juniors have 
been: 

Oct. 23—Mr. E. H. Anderson. The New 
York Public Library. 

Oct. 27.—Mr. F. W. Jenkins. The library 
as a civic factor. 

Nov. 1.—Mr. H. Rosenthal. The golden age 
of Russian literature. 

Nov. 6.—Dr. H. M. Leipziger. Public school 
extension. 

Nov. 8—Mme. B. de Baralt. Spanish- 
American literature. 

Miss Maire Kelly has returned to the 
school and should be added to the list of 
seniors taking the advanced reference and 
cataloging course. 

The annual report of the school, just issued, 
contains the following paragraphs concerning 
Miss Plummer: 


Altho the death of Miss Plummer, which occurred 
at Dixon, IIL, on September 21, came after the close 
of the year covered by this report, yet it seems only 
fitting that with this record of her final year of 
service to the school should also be included mention 
of her death and an expression of appreciation of 
her work for the school. 

To the New York Library School, Miss Plummer 
brought a large experience in library work and many 
years of practice in training library workers. She 
brought, also, keen insight into the problems of the 
library world and the vision to see what develop- 
ments were likely to take place in the future. She 
was one of the first to see the importance of work 
with children, and many of the best workers in this 
field were led to take up that form of library work 
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thru her influence. The work with high school libra- 
ries, too, was in no small degree the result of her 
suggestions. Because of this tar-sightedness and her 
understanding of library problems, she was unusually 
equipped to plan and develop a new library school. 

To these qualities, Miss Plummer added a mature 
and well-balanced judgment of people and of the 
situation in which they could work to the best ad- 
vantage. This made it possible for her to recommend 
the right person for any given situation, an invaluable 
quality in one at the head of a school. As a conse- 
quence of this gift, she possessed the confidence of 
the librarians of the country in an unusual degree. 

Her personality added greatly to her other elements 
of strength; courage, fidelity to truth, and independ- 
ence were blended with rare love of beauty, deli- 
cacy of feeling and fine scholarship. All this gave 
her power as a teacher and as an inspirer of youth, 

These qualities enabled her in the brief five years 
in which she was permitted to be in charge of the 
school, to establish it upon broad foundations and with 
high ideals. Keenly realizing what loss has come to 
the school in her death, her associates in the work 
can only endeavor to carry it on in the same large- 
minded way and with an equally far-sighted vision of 
the needs of the library world. 


AzartAH S. Root, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 
SCHOOL NOTES 

During the first week of the school year 
the faculty gave a “mixer,” which helped to 
promote acquaintance among the members of 
the class. The annual fall picnic at the Fred- 
erickson cottage, Maple Bluff, was held early 
this year, to take advantage of the splendid 
fall weather, and still further to hasten the 
acquaintance of the large class. 

The schedule of lessons, practice work, re- 
quired reading, and apprentice work is fol- 
lowing the general plan of previous years, 
with changes of emphasis in the different 
courses as library tools, texts, and aids im- 
prove, and methods become standardized. 

Special apprentice work is this year offered 
in the organization of the library of the Uni- 
versity High School, which is in the hands of 
the Library School. Miss Mary Bell Nether- 
cut, class of 1913, Wisconsin Library School, 
a graduate also of Smith College, and libra- 
rian of Rockford College since her graduation 
in 1913, has been added to the Library School 
staff, and is for the present giving most of her 
time to the organization of the High School 
Library. The new course for teacher-libra- 
rians, announced last month, is dependent on 
a model school library for fullest results, so 
that the work of organizing the library is 
being pushed as rapidly as possible. Mean- 


time, the lessons of the new course in catalog- 
ing and classification, with practice work for 
every lesson, are going forward with Miss 
Carpenter and Miss Turvill as the instructors. 

Already, the larger interpretation of library 
work is being brought into the regular course 
by lectures from the outside, as follows: 
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Oct. 4.—Business correspondence. Prof. E. H. 
Gardener of the School of Commerce, of the Uni 
versity. 

Oct. 9.—Library spirit, by Miss Stearns. 

Oct. 13.—The bookseller and the librarian, F. G. 
Melcher, Indianapolis. Mr. Melcher, for another ap- 
pointment, read from the modern poets with various 
comment. 

Oct. 14.—A library tour. 
Louis Public Library. 

Oct. 28.—Library printing and labeling. Charles E 
Brown, Curator, Wisconsin Historical Museum. 
Nov. 1.—How history is written. Prof. F. L. 

of the University. 

Nov. 3-4.—Story telling 
land Public Library 

Nov. &.—The gathering and preserving of historical 
source material. Dr. M. M. Quaife, superintendent, 
Wisconsin Historical Library 


Beatrice Foster, of Macomb, Ill, a member 
of the class of 1917, died on Oct. 16, from the 
effect of burns received in her room by acci- 
dent. She was exceedingly well prepared both 
by education and by experience in the Public 
Library of Jacksonville, Ill, and the State 
Normal School of Platteville, Wis., to under- 
take a library school course. The work she 
had already done, during the four weeks after 
the opening of the school, stamped her as an 
exceptional student, careful, thoro, accurate, 
with a grasp not only of the details of the 
work, but of their fullest import, and with an 
understanding of the whole meaning of library 
work. She had also a rare personality that 
marked her as a true librartan: 

NOTES 


Mrs. H. P. Sawyer, St 


Paxon 


Nina C. Brotherton, Cleve 


ALUMNI 

The publications of our graduates are al- 
ways of interest, and especially so are three 
bibliographies recently published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co. These were prepared as graduat- 
ing bibliographies: “Daily newspapers in the 
United States,” by Callie Wieder, 1914; ‘“Mas- 
ters of American journalism,” by Julia C. 


Stockett, 1914; and “Some great American 
newspaper editors,” by Margaret Ely, 1915. 


They were compiled in co-operation with Prof. 
Willard G. Bleyer of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, and are intended for college students 
of journalism and for newspaper workers who 
are seeking references on various phases of 
journalism. They are published in pamphlets, 
varying from 33 to 56 pages. 

Marjorie G, Strong, 1910, was married on 
Oct. 21, at her home in Dodgeville, Wis., to 
Chester C. Waters. They will be at home at 
133. Chiswick Road, Boston, Mass. Miss 
Strong until her marriage had been libra- 
rian of the Alexander Hamilton Institute in 
New York. 

Ruth P. Hayward, 1912, resigned her posi- 
tion as a senior assistant in the cataloging and 
reference department of the Cincinnati Public 
Library in September to become assistant 
cataloger in the Wisconsin Historical Library 


af 
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on Oct. to. She succeeds Miss Florence E. 
Dunton, 1911, who resigned to return to her 
home in Maine for a year. 

Gladys Smith, 1912, writes that she is very 
pleasantly located in Pendleton, Oregon, where 
she is developing the work with schools in 
connection with the county library system of 
the Pendleton Library. 

Gertrude E, Aiken, 1913, has been elected 
librarian of the Public Library at Geneva, II1. 

Martha B. Burt, 1014, who resigned as as- 
sistant in the Eau Claire Public Library in the 
early summer, has been appointed to a position 
as assistant in the Borough Park branch of the 
Brooklyn Public Library 

Louise A. Schoenleber, 1915, has received a 
promotion to the position of assistant in the 
Milwaukee Municipal Reference Library. She 
was formerly at the head of the literature sec- 
tion of the Main Library. 

Ruth Worden, 1915, has been appointed as- 
istant in the Missoula ( Mont.) Public Library. 

Leona Hamilton, special 1916, is head cata- 
loger in the University of Idaho, Moscow. 

Mary Emocene Haze tine, Preceptor. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The twenty-fourth year of the school! (the 
twentieth since its connection with the uni- 
versity) opened Sept. 18, 1916. Miss Sabra 
W. Vought, B.L.S.. New York State Library 
School, is a new member of the faculty, and 
enters upon her courses with enthusiasm. 

Forty-four students are registered, one of 
them as a special, These students come from 
fourteen states and Russia, and hold bache- 
lor’s degrees from twenty-four colleges and 
universities. The list follows: 

Senior Class 


Barnes, Mary Grace, LaFayette, Ind Purdue Uni- 
versity, B.S., 18904. 

Brennan, Wintress, Ogden, Ill. University of Ili- 
nois, A.B., 

Campbell, Ella Seaver, Sioux City, ia. Morningside 
College, A.B., 1913 

Cilley, Lillie, Independence, Ia Grinnell College, 
A.B., 1914 

Cook, Dorothy Elizabeth, Denver, Colo. Denver Uni- 
versity, A.B., tors 

Craig, Florence Margaret, Minneapolis, Minn. Uni 
versity of Minnesota, B.A., 19014. 

Crouse, Florence, Citronele, Ala Tulane University, 
A.B., toto 

Hammond, Ruth Elizabeth, Springfield, Mo. Drury 
College, A.B., 

Henry, Elizabeth, Quincy, Ill. University of Chicago, 
*h. B., 1900 

McElroy, Mildred Chernigton, Delaware, O Ohio 
Weslevan University, B.A., tot4 

Price, Miles O., Cham~aign, Ili University of Chi 
cago, B.S., 19014 

Sheltog, Wilma Loy, Terre Haute, Ind. University 
of Illinois, A.B., tora 

Signor, Nelle Marie, Urbana, Ill. University of Ili- 
nois, A.B, tore 

Sprague, Cena Lavinia, Grafton, N. D University 
of North Dakota, A.B., 1913 
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Vaught, Sallie McCormick, Lebanan, Ind. Ohio Wes. 
leyan University, A.B., 1908. 

Weston, Jessie Beatrice, Urbana, Ill. University of 
Chicago, Ph.B., 1907. ‘ 
Woods, Lois, Berkeley, Cal. University of California 
B.L., 1915. 7 
Junwr Class 


Abernethy, Clara Louise, Des Moines, Ia. State 
University of Iowa, B.A., i902. 

Amsterdam, Harry, Russia. Lake Forest College 

1915; University of Illinois, M.A., 19:6 ‘ 

Bergen, Esther Lou, Springfield, Ill. James Millikin 
University, A.B., 1913 

Buffum, Mary Susan, LeRoy, Ia. State University 
of Iowa, B.Ph., 1965. 

Colgrove, Vivian Geraldine, Minneapolis, Minn. Uni 
versity of Minnesota, B.A., 1908 

Davis, Eleanor, Winona, Minn. University of Minne 
sota, B.A., to14 

Engle, Jeannette Morrison, Urbana, II! University 
of Ilhmois, A.B., tors; M.A., 


Fontaine, Everett Orren, Momence, I! University 
of [linois, A.B., tors 
Glass, Jessie June, Lincoln, Neb University f 


Nebraska, A.P., 1909 

Grothaus, Julia Ellen, San Antonio, Tex. Southwest 
Texas Normal School (special) 

Hedrick, Marie Adaline, Kansas City, Mo. University 
of Kansas, A.B.. 1015 

Hitt, Katherine, Chicago, Ill. University of Ilineis 
A.B... rots 


Klank, Frances Grace. Champaign, Ill. Universit 
of Illinois, A.B., 1916. 

Lichtenberger, Cleo, Decatur, Il! Tames M 
University, B.S., 

McCaughtry, Ruth Corrine, Carthage, Mo Drury 


College, A.B., 1912 

McNeill, Angeline, Galena, Ill Lake Forest College 
B.A., 1916 

Neshit, Maude Elizabeth, Indianapolis, Ind Butler 
College, A.B., 

Orvis, Caroline, Yankton, S. D Yankton College, 
B.A., 1910 

Ralston, Harriet Lucile, Pocahontas, Ia. State Uni 
versity of Iowa, B.A., 1916 

Runyan, Walter LeRoy Chicago, Tl Wabash Col 
lege, A.B., 1902; University of Chicago. D.B., 1907 

Ryan, Charlotte, San Antonio, Tex University of 
Texas, A.B., ro10 

Sargent, Agnes Ruth, Whittier, Cal Whittier Col 
lege, A.B., 1905; Stanford University, 10 

Shepard, Lola Adeline, Wilmette, [! Lake Forest 
College, A.B., 1902 

Spencer, Robinson, Eugene, Or Weslevan Univer 
sity, B.A., 1903 

Steidl. Irene Lucile, Crete, Neb. University of Ne 
braska, B.A., rors 

Williams, Frieda Katharine, Indianapolis, Ind. Indi 
wna University, A.B rors 

Wintermute, Imogene, Delaware, O. Ohio Wesleyan 
University, B.A., 


At the annual business meeting of the 
Alumni Association, held during the A. L. A 
conference in Asbury Park, the following 
officers were elected to serve during the cur- 
rent year: President, Mrs. Bertha S. Baird, 
Public Library, Mason City, Ia.; vice-presi- 
dent, Genevieve Darlington, The John Crerar 
Library, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, Josie 
B. Houchens, University of Illinois Library 

Most of the faculty attended the meeting of 
the Illinois Library Association, held at Ot- 
tawa, Ill, Oct. 11-13, and several had parts 
on the program. During the meeting eighteen 
librarians trained at Illinois attended the an- 
nual school dinner, and thirteen librarians 
who have attended the Hlinois summer courses 
enjoyed a luncheon together. 
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Mrs. Ida A. Kidder, librarian of the Oregon 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Corval- 
lis, gave a most inspiring talk to the students 
on Sept, 25, her address being based largely 
upon the work of her own library. 

Marie A. Hammond, 1909-10, is recatalog- 
ing the Public Library at Harvard, Ill 

P. L. Wrnpsor, Director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


We congratulated ourselves a little too early 
last month on a propitious opening of the 
college, for on Oct. 10 a case of illness of one 
of the dormitory students was diagnosed as 
infantile paralysis, and the corporation de 
cided, as an extra precaution, to quarantine that 
group of dormitories, tho this was not re- 
quired by the Boston Board of Health. 

Fortunately the patient was treated so early 
that serious have not resulted 
ind no other case developed, but as the col- 

re exercises were carried on as usual, the 
attempt to produce smooth articulation again 
in classes where possibly over fifty per cent 
had been absent for two weeks, was rather a 
problem and a strain on students and in- 
structors, 

A new feature of college ceremonial this 
vear was the celebration of John Simmons’ 
birthday by a convocation on Founder's Day, 
Nov. 1. which gave to all the members of the 
college a much more vivid impression of the 
man to whom they owe so much, and a special 
appreciation of his foresight in realizing the 
importance of the higher vocational education 
for women so long before it was generally 
sensed by even the educators of his day 

Lectures have been given by Miss Stearns, 
on “The library and the ideal democracy,” and 
by J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., on “Library archi- 
tecture from the architect's point of view.” 
By the courtesy of the Boston Public Library 
Blunt was enabled to give one of her 
lessons on binding in the library, surrounded 
by an exhibit they had been so good as to ar- 
range for us 

The Brookline Public Library has presented 
the School with various bound volumes of 
the Publishers’ Weekly, a number of unbound 
bibliographical publications, and about twenty 
books illustrating points in the binding course. 


consequences 


Miss 


POSITIONS 
Della Dunmore, special 1915-16, has been 
appointed assistant in the Women’s Education- 


al and Industrial Union, Boston. 


Rowena Edwards, special 1914-15, has been 
promoted in the lowa State Teachers’ College 
Library, to have charge of the catalog depart- 
ment. 
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Mary Nimms, 1916, has been appointed chil- 

dren’s librarian in the Watertown ( Mass.) 
Public Library 

Ruth Parker, 1914, is doing a piece of work 
for the Library Bureau 

Lois Rankin, 1914-15, has been given charge 
of a branch of the Memphis (Tenn.) Public 
Library 

Theresa Stuart, 1908, is cataloging a private 
library. 

Fiorence Sutherland has recently been certi- 
hed by the civil service of California on the 
list for county librarians 

May Twitchell, 
arily, for the 


Juni 


1916, 1s cataloging, tempor- 
Massachusetts State Library 


RicHARDSON DONNELLY, Director. 
CARNEGIE LIBRAR) 

Miss Sarah B. Askew, organizer of the New 
Jersey Free Library Commission, lectured to 
the school October 19, 20, 21. Her subjects 
“What makes library work a success,” 
“Library extension,” and “Commission work.” 


SCHOOI 


were: 


Miss Anna MacDonald, consulting librarian 
of the Pennsylvania Free Library Commission, 
gave a talk on the work of the Pennsylvania 
Library Commission, November 6, 

During the autumn term the following 
courses are Classification, Refer- 
Book Story telling, Library 
handwriting and printing, Illustrated book lists 
and bulletin work, Cataloging (senior), Mod- 
ern social movements, Games and plays, Sem- 
inar for periodical review, Principal's round 
table, Library work with schools 

Students in the senior class are required to 
visit week some institution 
engaged in social work. These visits are made 
in connection with the course in “Modern 
social movements” conducted by Miss Adah 
Hopkins, the department of social 


scheduled 


ence, selection, 


each Pittsburgh 


head of 


work, Margaret Morrison Carnegie School, 
Pittsburgh. 
Junior students began their practice work 


at the reference desk Nov. 13. Each student 
is scheduled for two periods, 

The students living at the Students’ House 
were hostesses at a Hallowe'en party the eve- 
ning of Oct. 31, to which the students living 
outside the house were invited. 

ALUMNAE 

Margaret Jean Clay, 1914-1915, has been ap- 
pointed head of the children’s department of 
the Public Library, Victoria, B. C., Canada 

Mary Willson 1915-1916, has been 
made assistant in the children’s department, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 

Margaret Lathrop, 1610-11, was 
Andrew P. McConnell July to, 


married to 
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Harriet Marie McClure, special student, 1912- 
13, has resigned her position of children’s 
librarian of the Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
Ill. 

Dorothy Rowe, 1909-10, has resigned as li- 
brarian of the American Appraisal Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Virginia Slagle, 1914-1915, has resigned her 
position as assistant in charge of schools divi- 
sion, Public Library, Tacoma, to become assist- 
ant reference librarian of the State University, 
Pullman, Wash. 

Edna Sophia Smith, 1909-10, has resigned 
her position of children’s librarian in the 
Brooklyn Library, to become business secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A., Watertown, N. Y. 
SaraH C. N. Bocre, Principal. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


After a thoro test of two years, the faculty 
has abandoned an experimental scheme in the 
distribution of recitations from which only 
good results were expected. Work which 
formerly had been given in classes meeting 
two or three times a week during a semester 
was condensed into periods of five weeks, the 
classes meeting daily. 

By this arrangement the students were not 
receiving instruction in so great a variety of 
subjects at the same time and were not 
obliged to take examinations in so large a 
number of courses at the close of a semester. 
They could concentrate on two or three sub- 
jects for a period of five weeks, be examined 
in them and then take up the next group of 
subjects. This appeared to be a practical and 
businesslike plan and was similar in principle 
to that employed in universities where the 
year is divided into quarterly periods, all 
courses being given five times a week for one 
quarter, instead of continuing thruout a 
semester or the entire college year, as in the 
majority of colleges and universities. 

The first objection to the new plan was that 
the number of days for recitations was too 
much reduced by the frequent examination 
periods at the close of each five weeks. The 
second objection was that the more intensive 
pursuit of a subject during a short period did 
not, as was hoped, lead to a better compre- 
hension and more lasting knowledge of it. 
From the standpoint of pedagogy, in fact, less 
frequent exercises over a long period pro- 
duce better results than does intensive work 
on a subject for a short period. The former 
distribution of work into units of a semester 
or year has therefore been restored. 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 
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WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The practical work of the students in the 
Cleveland Public Library system for one day 
each week, began Oct. 11. The first assign- 
ment is for loan desk experience for a period 
of eight weeks and is parallel with the course 
in loan system given by Miss Harriet E. Howe. 

The course of introductory lectures in book 
selection has been given by Miss Thirza E. 
Grant of the regular faculty, and the series 
to be given by Mrs. Julia S. Harron of the 
Cleveland Public Library began Nov. 7. 

The students attended the meeting of the 
Library Section of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Oct. 27, where Miss 
Bessie Sargeant Smith, supervisor of high 
school libraries, had charge of the program on 
high school libraries, and where Miss Mary E. 
Hall, of Brooklyn, spoke. 

At the faculty meeting of the school, Oct. 
18, resolutions were adopted on the death of 
Miss Mary Wright Plummer, expressing 
grateful recognition of her constructive work 
and leadership. 

The class of 1917 has organized and adopted 
the student government policy for the year; 
Margaret Cleaveland was elected president; 
Mildred Thomas, vice-president, and Ruth 
Kesel, secretary-treasurer. The class of 1916 
was represented at the meeting by four mem- 
bers who brought greetings and suggestions 
to the new class. 

The director entertained the class at her 
home Saturday afternoon, Oct. 28, and was 
assisted by her house guest, Miss Margaret 
Wright Brown of Los Angeles. The reading 
of “The twelve-pound look,” by Norma Harri- 
son Thrower, added to the pleasure of the 
afternoon. 

The annual reception was given by the fac- 
ulty for the new class on the evening of 
Nov. 6 in the rooms of the school. The guests 
were chiefly graduates of the school in Cleve- 
land and immediate vicinity, and friends of 
the school connected with the Cleveland 
libraries and the university. 

ALUMNI NEWS 

Alice Williams, 1915, leaves her position as 
cataloger at Birchard Library, Fremont, O., to 
become head of the order department of the 
Public Library, Portland, Ore. 

Eva M. Morris, 1912, has accepted the posi- 
tion of cataloger at the Birchard Library, Fre- 
mont, O. 

Margaret E. Calfee, 1914, has become libra- 
rian of the medical department, University 
of Texas at Galveston. 

Katherine Ruth Savord, 1914, resigned her 
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position in the catalog department, Cleveland 
Public Library, and is now a student at the 
University of Illinois, with part time work in 
the catalog department of the University Li- 
brary. 

Annabel Learned, 1911, has become cataloger 
at the San Bernardino Free Library, Califor- 
nia. 
Gordon W. Thayer, 1912, has accepted the 
position of librarian of the John G. White 
folklore collection of the Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Ruth Wilcox, 1913, has been granted leave 
of absence from the Cleveland Public Library, 
and is a member of the senior class of the 
New York State Library School. 

Cards have been received ammouncing the 
marriages of the following graduates of this 
school, class of 1908: 

Florence C. Gilbert to Howard Rual Robin- 
son, of Ocean View, Ore., Oct. 24. 

Elizabeth L. Elterich to Dr. Edwin Robert 
Wiese, of Washington, D. C., Oct. 11. 

Luella E. Stollberg to O. A. Leach, Toledo, 

Atice S. Ty er, Director. 


CLEVELAND TRAINING CLASS FOR LIBRARY 
WORK WITH CHILDREN 

The class of 1915-16 finished the year with 
eight members, one student, Lena G. Towsley, 
having dropped out Jan. 1 on account of ill 
health. Miss Mari Harboe-Lund returned to 
her former post, head of the children’s depart- 
ment, Kristiania, Norway. Miss Bergljot 
Gundersen also returned to Norway, where 
she will take up library work with children. 
The appointments to the staff of the Cleveland 
Library are as follows: children’s librarians, 
Catherine Head, Ethel Jones; first assistant 
and children’s librarian, Georgiana Mineau; 
elementary school librarians, Pauline Yager, 
Amelia Robie, Mildred Moore. 

The class of 1916-17 opened Sept. 14 with 
thirteen students. Ten of the number are li- 
brary school graduates; the other three have 
had from four to six years of library experi- 
ence. Four colleges, a kindergarten training 
school and two commercial schools are repre- 
sented, in addition to the library schools at 
Atlanta, Pratt, Simmons, Syracuse, and Wis- 
consin, and the St. Louis Public Library 
Training Class. Nine of the students have 
had practical library experience; the average 
per student is more than four years of such 
experience. The different libraries repre- 
sented are New York; St. Louis; Buffalo; 
Cleveland; Madison, Wis.; Whiting, Ind.; 
West Bend, Wis.; Bergen, Norway; St. 
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John’s, New Brunswick; Acadia University, 
Nova Scotia. 

The students’ names and credentials are as 
follows: 


Andrews, 
sity of 


Mich. 


Wisconsin 


Univer 
Library 


Escanaba, 
1914-15; 


Sirie Margreta, 
Wisconsin, 
School, 1916. 

Baskerville, Stella Edith, Madison, Wis. University 
of Wisconsin, B.A., 1914; University of Wisconsin 
Library School, 1916; Madison Free Library, 1914- 
1915. 

Chappell, Loretto Lemar, 
Library School, 1916 

Doty, Nellie Gladys, St 
University, 1906-10; St. 
Training Class, igi2-13; St. 
1913-16, 

Eastman, Mary Adelaide, Waterville, N. Y. 
ler Business School, Utica, N. Y., 1915; 
Library School, 191¢ 

Freeman, Amy Faunce, New Glasgow, N.S 
University, 1908-09; Simmons College, B.S., 1016; 
Public Library, St. John’s, N. B., 1913-14; libra 
rian, Acadia University, Wolfville, N. S., 1914-16. 

Long, Hazel Frances, Whiting, Ind. Public Library, 


Columbus, Ga. Atlanta 


Louis, Mo. Washington 
uis Public Library 
Louis Public Library, 


Schuy- 
Pratt 


McGill 


Whiting, Ind., 1912-15; Wisconsin Library School, 


Cleveland Kinder- 


1, Erna Monica, Cleveland, O. 
i 1910-11; Cleveland Public 


garten Training School, 
Library. general assistant, 1912-16. 

Rolfs, Clara Elizabeth, West Bend, Wis. Librarian 
West Bend Library, 1910-14; Madison Free Library, 
1914-15; Wisconsin Library School, ror1¢ 

Roos, Tean C., Buffalo, N. Y. Buffalo Public Library, 
1910-15; Cleveland Public Library, 1916 

Ross, Evelyn Townsend, Lincoln, Neb. 
of Wisconsin, B.S., 1913; teacher Bassett, 
High School, 1013-14; Ainsworth, Neb., 
School, 1913-14; Wisconsin Library School, 

Van Natten, Cora A., Ithaca, N. Y. Syracuse Li- 
brary School, 1903-05; New York Public Library, 
1905-06, 1912-14; Cornell University Library, 
1907-12. 

Wing, Hanna Georgine, Bergen, Norway. Tanks 
Commercial School; Bergen Public Library, 1912-16 


University 
Neb., 


A catalog of the course, and a list by classes 
of the graduated, will be published in Febru- 
ary, 1917. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 


ALU MNAE 


SCHOO! 


Florence B. Custer, Drexel 1907, who was 
in charge of the Passyunk branch of the 
Philadelphia Free Library, died June 30. 

Emma L. Hellings, Drexel 1901, has been 
appointed librarian-in-charge of the Passyunk 
branch, Free Library, Philadelphia 

Marion Pierce, Drexel 1914, has been ap- 
pointed Children’s Librarian in the Public 
Library at Flint, Mich. Miss Pierce is also 
supervising the library work with the public 
schools. 

Marjorie Test, Drexel 1913, has resigned 
her position at the Library of the University 
of Pennsylvania on account of ill health. 


SERVICE SCHOOL 


short course will run 
Alice M. Butterfield, 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY 


The winter school 
from Jan. 8 to Mar. 3. 


» 


of the Riverside Public Library, will give six 
lectures on periodicals; Ellen M. Chandler, of 
the Buffalo Public Library, will teach catalog- 
ing and classification; Joseph F, Daniels, li- 
brarian at Riverside, will give lectures on 
business management, library handicraft, li- 
brary law, documents, book selection, and 
literary criticism; Lillian L. Dickson, of the 
Riverside Library, will conduct special work 
in the catalog room; W. Elmo Reavis, head 
of the Pacific Library Binding Company, will 
conduct classes in binding for two weeks; 
Irene Warren, until recently in the University 
High School in Chicago, will give lessons on 
school libraries, general library reference 
work, indexing and filing. 

There will be several lectures in addition to 
those announced. Among the lecturers will 
be Dr. Albert ShielS, superintendent of 
schools, city of Los Angeles. It is hoped 
also to have Will C. Wood, commissioner of 
secondary education; Dr, Snyder and Dr. 
McNaught, E. P. Clarke and others of the 
State Board of Education. There will prob- 
ably be one or two more teachers for brief 
courses of 3 to 6 lectures on topics not 
otherwise covered. 

Dr. Frank P, Hill, librarian of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, will give two series of 
lectures beginning Jan. 8, ending Jan 20. The 
first series will describe “The librarian at 
work,” and will cover business management, 
book selection, book buying. The second, on 
“The library board and the school board,” be- 
ginning Jan. 15, and continuing one week, 
will include lectures and discussions on the re- 
lation of library service to the work of schools 
as it affects the governing boards themselves. 
This second course of lectures is planned 
especially for the members of school boards 
and library boards and officials interested. A 
small fee will be charged for these series of 
lectures, which may be taken independently of 
the regular course. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL 

An Alumni Association of the University of 
Michigan Summer School was organized dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the Michigan Li- 
brary Association at Lansing, Oct. 10-12. 
About fifteen former students (including 
three or four instructors) gathered at a re- 
umon dinner at the Hotel Wentworth 
Wednesday evening, and the association was 
formed with provision for one officer, a secre- 
tary-treasurer, and dues fixed at 10 cents per 
year. Esther Betz, of the class of 1913, and 
now a cataloger in the University of Michigan 
Library, was elected to the office. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The California State Library School under 
State Librarian James L. Gillis opened its 
course for the year Sept. 25 with a class of 12. 

The present State Library quarters can ac- 
commodate only 12 students, but it is hoped 
that larger classes can be taught when the new 
State Library building is completed. 

The students are: Edna A. Bell, Fairoaks: 
Katharine Cahoon, Berkeley; Elta L. Camper, 
Berkeley; Virginia B. Clowe, Woodland; 
Dorothea Davis, Los Angeles; Margaret Den- 
nison, Alameda; Beatrice Y. Gawne, Berke- 
ley; Margaret V. Girdner, Sacramento: N 
Ruth McCullough, Berkeley; M. Ruth Mce- 
Laughlin, Lamanda Park; Marion Morse. 
Berkeley, and Blanche L. Shadle, Lodi 


TRAINING CLASS—LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OF PORTLAND, OREGON 

On October 2 the class of 1916-17 came 
together for its first meeting before begin- 
ning the two weeks preliminary practice work 
in the various branches of the system. There 
are ten members of the class, of whom all 
but three have had educational or professional 
advantages beyond the required high school 
graduation or its equivalent. Five have: had 
some college or university training, two have 
had previous library experience, three have 
taught, two have done social service work, 
and nine have some knowledge of one or 
more foreign languages. 

During the past year the schedule of class 
hours has been increased to about 340, while 
the hours of assigned practice work are ap- 
proximately 500. This year we are to test 
out plans for a closer correlating of the prac- 
tical and the theoretical work of the class 
so that each member may derive the utmost 
possible instruction from both sources of in- 
formation. 

Eruer R. Sawyer, 
Director of Training Class 


ST. LOUIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
The Training School reported at the Cen- 
tral Library for class instruction on Sept. 25, 
after the customary two weeks of preliminary 
practice at the branch libraries. Of the eigh 
teen candidates who passed the examination 
successfully, two decided to return to college 
for another year’s work, and a third was 
obliged for family reasons to continue teach- 
ing. <A large percentage of the applicants 
offered more than the required credits, t. ¢., 

a high school course or its equivalent 
The curriculum will be strengthened this 
year by additional courses and the practice 
work cut down accordingly. 
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EastTMAN Konak Co. Researcu Laporatory. 
A numerical classification of photography. 
Rochester, N. Y. 26 p. 

The Research Laboratory of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., has issued 
a “Numerical classification of photography” on 
a much modified decimal basis. The authors 
premise that photographic operations involve 
(1) purposes, (2) materials, (3) operations 
and (4) processes. These four aspects of 
photographic work are represented by four 
systems of symbolization. The main decimal 
symbolization is reserved for materials, the 
100 class being for chemical materials, the 200 
class for photographic apparatus and the 300 
class for cinematographic apparatus. The pro- 
cess symbolization is also on a decimal base, 
but with a distinguishing slant line, being di- 
vided first into Silver Processes, Iron Processes, 
sichromate Processes and Other. The opera- 
tion symbolization is on a mixed letter and 
number basis. Also, by special notation, K is 
used for color photography and X for radio- 
graphy. The classification is naturally a minute 
one, there being about 800 subheads and a 
relative index, in the usual form, taking 11 
pages. 

The classification may be excellently adapted 
to the work of the Eastman Company but to 
the layman it seems formidably complex. 


F. R. 
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Librarians 

Apams, Leta E., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School 1909, formerly head cataloger 
at the Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library, has 
gone to Syracuse to take charge of the library 
department of Gaylord Bros, 


AIKEN, Gertrude, who has been librarian of 
the Seymour (Ind.) Public Library, has 
resigned, 


Auten, Mrs. Philip L., B.L.S.. New York 
State Library School 1911, has been appointed 
librarian of the College of St. Catharine at 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Bassitt, Grace E., whose resignation from 
the Public Library in Washington, D. C., was 
noted last month, died in that city Oct. 29. 
She was fifty-four years old. For fourteen 
years Miss Babbitt had been connected with 
the library, and for several years was refer- 
ence librarian there. She was much beloved 


both by her associates in the library and by the 
public whom she served. 
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Baitey, Beulah, B.L.S., New York State 
Library School 1916, is temporarily engaged 
in cataloging the library of Russell Sage 
College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 

BANpMAN, Edna, for six years in charge of 
the Public Library at Portland, Mich., has been 
appoimted to a regular position on the staff of 
the Grand Rapids Public Library, where she 
has been a substitute since June. Miss Band- 
man took her library training at the Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti, of which 
she is a graduate. She is also a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, and has had sev- 
eral years’ experience as a teacher. 

Barrour, Helen, librarian of the Blooming- 
ton (Ind.) Public Library, has resigned, and 
was married Sept. 30 to Donald Storey Dixon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dixon will live in Dallas, Texas. 

3LaiR, Irene E.. New York State Library 
School 1907-08, has resigned the librarianship 
of the Public Library at Owensboro, Ky., to 
become librarian of the Public Library in her 
home city, Sedalia, Mo. 

Brices, Elizabeth, a graduate of the Library 
School of the New York Public Library in 
1914, and since then a cataloger in the refer- 
ence department of the library, has resigned. 
Miss Briggs will take charge of the township 
library in Royal Oak, Mich., which is now 
being reorganized along modern library lines. 

Carpenter, Helen S., New York State Li- 
brary School 1910-11, formerly assistant in the 
circulation department of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, has joined the stafi of the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

Carrot, Gladys, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the new township library which has 
replaced the old subscription library in Chilli- 
cothe, Ill. 

Cass, Elizabeth H., B.L.S., Illinois 1913, 
has been made librarian of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago. 

Casto, George D., has been appointed libra- 
rian of Utah Agricultural College in Logan, 
succeeding Miss Elizabeth C. Smith. 

Cuapin, Esther Susan, Simmons College 
1913, has been appointed a cataloger in the 
Library of the Ohio State University. 

CratwortHy, Linda, who has been living 
in Colorado for the past three years, has ac- 
cepted a position as reference librarian in the 
State College at Pullman, Wash. 

CRUIKSHANK, Alice Smith College 1902, 
New York State Library School 1903-04, has 
been appointed a cataloger in the Library of 
the Ohio State University. 
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Cuperec, Bertha M., New York State Li- 
brary School 1917, began her duties as libra- 
rian of the Albany Free Library Nov. 1. 


Day, Mary Bostwick, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the library of the Universal Portland 
Cement Company, Chicago. 


Dreret, Clara, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of branches in the Indianapolis Public 
Library, succeeding Ella Saltmarsh, resigned. 


Dovuctass, Jessie, formerly librarian to Sen- 
ator Nelson W. Aldrich, has been appointed 
librarian of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York. 


Epwarps, Edith, New York State Library 
School 1916, is substituting in the circulation 
department of the New York Public Library. 


Evans, Vera M., for the past two years 
librarian of the Elwood (Ind.) Public Library, 
has resigned her position to accept one in the 
Public Library of San Diego, Cal. 


Forp, Edith, has been appointed librarian 
in the newly opened library at Minonk, IIl. 


Fosnay, Florence E., New York Public Li- 
brary School 1915, who has been reference 
librarian in the Aguilar branch of the New 
York Public Library since graduation, has 
recently joined the editorial staff of the United 
States Catalog series published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co. 


Fosster, Anna K., New York State Library 
School 1900, has been appointed librarian of 
the technology department of the Portland 
(Ore.) Library Association. 


Foster, Faith E., formerly a member of the 
staff of the University of Colorado, was mar- 
ried in August to Rev. Roy Hills, also at 
one time on the library staff. Both are grad- 
uates of the university. 


Fricx, Eleanor H., Pratt 1895, who has 
been for some years librarian of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, has been made 
secretary of the joint committee on classifica- 
tion of technical literature, a committee of 
the recently consolidated Engineering Societies. 


Hammonp, Marie, has been appointed to re- 
vise and complete the catalog of the Harvard 
(Ill.) Public Library. 


Houmes, Wealthy A., for the past ten years 
in charge of the Campello reading room, a 
branch of the Brockton (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary, has resigned because of failing eye- 
sight. Miss Holmes has been known and re- 
spected by the boys and girls of two genera- 
tions in Campello and under her manage- 
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ment the circulation at the Campello Library 
has grown from 8007 volumes in 1906 to 25,- 
565 this year. 


Hunt, Clara Whitehill, has written a book 
“About Harriet,” which tells of the doings of 
Harriet, a city child, thru all the days of the 
week. Miss Hunt’s purpose in writing this 
little story is twofold—to make city children 
feel the interest that lies in the life around 
them, and also to show to children in the 
country how the days of city children are 
passed. 


Jennincs, Mrs. Thomas B., formerly head 
cataloger at Cornell University, who for the 
past two years has been assisting in the reor- 
ganization of the Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College Library at Lynchburg, Va., has ac- 
cepted the position of reference librarian at 
the Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Jorpan, Mrs. Mary L., a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe, has been appointed custodian of the 
Lawrence (Mass.) Bar Association Library, 
succeeding Marcia Packard, resigned. 


Kent, Irene, of Syracuse University, suc- 
ceeds Miss Muelendyke in the King’s Daugh- 
ters Free Library in Palmyra, N. Y. 


KLINGELSMITH, Mrs. Margaret Center, libra- 
rian of the Biddle Law Library in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is one of the foremost 
legal writers of the day. To William Draper 
Lewis’ “Great American lawyers” she con- 
tributed the biographies of James Wilson and 
Jeremiah Sullivan Black; and while she was 
studying the life of Wilson she grew so inter- 
ested in constitutional law that she began to 
write articles on that. There is scarcely a 
country that has not had her articles on com- 
mon law translated into its legal periodicals. 
Not content with that she made a specialty of 
the ancient Norman-French tongue, because 
there were no adequate translations of certain 
law books written in that tongue, often no 
translations at all. The one she has made 
forms two remarkable volumes. 

Lewis, Mary Elizabeth, Oberlin College 
1915, has been appointed a library assistant 
in the accession department of the Library 
of the Ohio State University. 

Lone, Harriet C., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School 1910, has accepted the libra- 
rianship of the Brumback Library, Van Wert, 
Ohio. 

Lowe, John Adams, the agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Free Public Library Commission and 
formerly librarian at Williams College, is the 
author of an &5-page pamphlet on “Books and 
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libraries; a manual of instruction in their use 
for colleges.” The pamphlet is an elaboration 
of lectures given at Williams and is intended 
to be put into the hands of students entering 
college. 


McCotLoucn, Ruth D., B.L.S., New York 
State Library School 1915, has been engaged 
as assistant in the book selection and study 
club department of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission. 


McWuuiams, Edith, a graduate of the 
Pratt Institute Library School, has charge of 
the data department of the Association of 
National Advertisers, New York. 


Mestre, Rose, formerly at the St. Agnes 
branch of the New York Public Library, is 
now librarian of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. The library is making special 
effort to gather together information on cor- 
porations in every quarter of the world. 


MEULENDYKE, Marie, for eleven years the 
librarian of the King’s Daughters Free Libra- 
ry in Palmyra, N. Y., has severed her connec- 
tion with that institution and taken up Bible 
Mission work in Rochester, where her parents 
reside. 


Myers, Caroline, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the New Confederate College at Wino- 
na, Ind. Miss Myers was formerly reference 
librarian of the Lebanon (Ind.) Public 
Library. 


NewMan, Etta, an assistant in the Grand 
Rapids Public Library, has resigned to go to a 
dryer climate. 


Packarp, Marcia, after serving ten years 
as custodian of the Law Library at the Court 
House in Lawrence, Mass., relinquished her 
position the first of November and has gone 
to Saco, Me., to live. 


Painter, Bessie May, children’s librarian of 
the Evansville (Ind.) Public Library, has re- 
signed to become children’s librarian in the 
Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Power, Ralph L., librarian of the College 
of Business Administration of Boston Uni- 
versity, is running a series of twenty or more 
articles in consecutive numbers of the Boston 
University News. The series is on “Special 
libraries of Boston and their uses,” and covers 
only the representative collections, 


Rew, Marguerite McL., of the Providence 
Public Library, was married Sept. 16 to Dr. 
Francis W. Wetmore of Pawtucket, R. I., 
where she will make her home. By her mar- 
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riage the Providence Library has lost the 
services of an exceptionally efficient member 
of its force. Miss Reid was connected with 
the library for thirteen years, during nearly 
ten of which she was at the head of the 
foreign department. It is not too much to 
say that this department, in its present condi- 
tion, is a monument to Miss Reid’s devotion, 
keen insight, indefatigable industry and sym- 
pathetic methods with readers. It is of inter- 
est in this connection to remember that when, 
in 1912, the American Library Association 
issued, as one of its series of “Library hand- 
books,” some useful suggestions on foreign 
departments in libraries, the editors of the 
series turned to New England for the desired 
help. The result was the publication entitled 
“Aids in library work with foreigners,” by 
Miss Reid, of the Providence Public Library, 
in conjunction with John G. Moulton, of the 
Haverhill (Mass.) Public Library. 


SALTMARSH, Ella, formerly superintendent of 
branches of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
has resigned her position and in May, 1916, 
was married to Richard Neal. Miss Saltmarsh 
had been connected with the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library for twenty-one years. 


SHeERwoop, Elizabeth J.. New York Public 
Library School 1916, formerly head cataloger 
in the State College at Ames, Iowa, has taken 
a position with the H. W. Wilson Co. as 
indexer for the Readers’ Guide series. 


SHINKMAN, Olga, has resigned from the 
staff of the Grand Rapids Public Library to 
attend the University of Michigan. 


SmirH, Elizabeth C., formerly librarian of 
the Utah Agricultural College at Logan, was 
married at Pasadena, Cal., on Oct. 10, to 
George H. Champ, a Logan banker. 


SmiTH, Hattie, has been appointed assistant 
librarian at Utah Agricultural College in 
Logan, Utah. 

Snow, Evelyn, has resigned from the Public 
Library at Woburn, Mass., to become a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Watertown (Mass.) 
Public Library. 


Tay.tor, Eva, who has been assistant libra- 
rian of the Pubic Library in Penn Yan, N. Y., 
has resigned to take a position in the order 
department of the Cleveland Public Library. 


Voucut, Sabra W., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School 1901, is serving on the faculty 
of the University of Illinois Library School 
in place of Florence R. Curtis, who is on 
leave of absence for the current school year. 
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New England 


MAINE 


Camden. The Public Library trustees have 
announced the gift of the Ocean House lot, 
corner of Main street and Atlantic avenue as 
a site for a Public Library and public park. 
The donor was Edward Bok of Philadelphia, 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, who has a 
summer home here. The lot is valued at 
$12,000. 


Lewiston. The experiment of opening Lew- 
iston’s Public Library on Sunday afternoons 
will be tried, beginning the first Sunday in 
December. The library will be open from 2 
until 4 o'clock and people will be welcome to 
use the reading room. All the periodicals will 
be at their disposal but the book shelves will 
not be open, nor will books be put into circula- 
tion. The children’s room will not be open. 


Wilton. The new library building, a gift to 
the town from the late Mrs. Agnes I. Good- 
speed and her sons Frank O. Goodspeed and 
George F. Goodspeed, was opened to the public 
Oct. 28. The building, 47 x 50 feet, is of gray 
brick with stone trimmings. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester. A very handsomely printed 
and illustrated book descriptive of the Car- 
penter Memorial Library has been prepared. 
The history of the building from the purchase 
of the site to its dedication, Nov. 18, 1914, 
is given, together with a full account of the 
laying of the corner stone and of the dedica- 
tion exercises. Exterior and interior views, 
as well as many details of the decoration, are 
shown, together with portraits of Mr. Car- 
penter, the donor, and of the wife to whom 
the building is a memorial. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge P. L. M. R. Copithorne, Ibn. 
(57th ann. rpt.—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1915.) 
Accessions, 8210; total, 106,881. Circulation, 
330,176. Receipts, $35,000; expenditures, $34,- 
736.19, including $6873 for books, $935.83 for 
periodicals, $1817.58 for binding, $18,559.22 for 
salaries. 


Cambridge. The first function to be given 
in the reading room of the new library of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology was 
the reception to students in the institute com- 
ing from other colleges on Friday, Oct. 27. 


Under the stress of preparing the absolutely 
necessary recitation and conference rooms and 
laboratories, the work on the library has been 
pushed less vigorously. To those familiar 
with the main room in Rogers, high studded 
as it was, the new reading room, with the full 
sweep of the great dome above, will be a 
revelation. It was expected to have the read- 
ing room stacks and study cubicles ready for 
regular use by the first of November. 


Easthampton. Work with the children of 
the town is just being started and the librarian 
is raising funds to establish a children’s corner 
in the library building. Tables and chairs are 
to be purchased and there will be magazines, 
papers and books for the little folks. 


Fall River. The school committee, at its 
November meeting, discussed the feasibility of 
establishing a library specially for teachers. 
Superintendent Belisle reported to the commit- 
tee that to establish such a library would entail 
a cost of approximately $800, to furnish be- 
tween 600 and 700 books for the use of teach- 
ers of the schools of the city. He stated that 
it was the plan to secure the best educational 
literature possible; that it will be an important 
step in bringing within the reach of the 
teacher the best information and the best ideas 
on education; and that it would stimulate the 
teachers and open their minds and encourage 
them in their work. It would be a circulating 
library, purchased out of the general funds. 
His plan was to have the boys at the voca- 
tional schools make boxes, capable of holding 
10 to 18 books, and each box would be kept at 
a school three or four months at a time. The 
matter was left in the hands of the finance 
committee. 


Haverhill. A branch of the Haverhill Pub- 
lic Library has been installed at the parsonage 
in Ward Hill. There are over three hundred 
books in the collection, including adult and 
children’s books. The branch is open on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, be- 
tween the hours of 3-6 and 7-9. 


Lynn P. L. Harriet L. Matthews, Ibn. (53d 
ann. rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1915.) Acces- 
sions, 4300; withdrawals, 1486; total, 103,302. 
Circulation, 270,876. New registration, 3066; 
total, 17,893. Receipts, $28,000; expenditures, 
$27,900.90, including $4320.88 for books, 
$682.04 for periodicals, $1933.15 for binding, 
$10,554.32 for salaries. A _ series of story 
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hours, given by members of the North Shore 
Club and enjoyed equally by the children and 
ladies, closed at the opening of vacation 
schools with the promise of a continuation of 
the work this year. The room for the blind 
was open 156 days and 511 books were cir- 
culated; English Braille was taught to six 
people, American Braille to one. A gift of 
$50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation is be- 
ing used to erect two branch buildings. 


Millbury. The new Carnegie Library was 
opened for public inspection Oct. 12. 


Quincy. The Fore River Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration has established a library which in- 
cludes fiction and reference books. 


Reading. Contracts were signed in October 
for the new library building to be built on the 
Grouard lot. It is hoped to have the building 
completed by June 1. 


Somerville P. L. Drew B. Hall, Ibn. (43d 
ann, rpt—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1915.) Acces- 
sions, 7215; withdrawals, 8475; total, 108,849. 
Circulation, 422,466. New registration, 4918; 
total, 15,126. Receipts, $45,988.62; expendi- 
tures, $44,531.77, including $7103.76 for books, 
$1262.16 for periodicals, $2262.52 for binding, 
$24,975.34 for salaries. The new central build- 
ing proved more economical in administration 
than the old and afforded greater comforts to 
the users of the library, but the branch libra- 
ries are very crowded and larger quarters are 
needed. The rules governing the use of books 
were made more liberal during the summer, 
and except for seven-day books and unbound 
periodicals, of which only one may be taken 
at a time, any reasonable number of other 
books may be taken. 


South Deerfield. The dedication of the 
Tilton Memorial Library took place Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 14, with music and a number 
of appropriate addresses. 


Springfield, City L. Hiller C, Wellman, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Ap. 30, 1916.) Accessions, 
19,978; withdrawals, 5424; total, 214,588. Cir- 
culation, 813,921. New registration, 6150; 
total, 33,045. Total receipts, $83,693.00; ex- 
penditures for the library and its three 
branches, $64,028.25; for the art museum, 
$7059.59; and for the museum of natural 
history, $2238.21; total expenditures, $83,- 
608.96. Three and one half months before the 
end of the year, the restriction of one work of 
fiction at a time on a card was abolished, and 
readers were allowed to borrow any reason- 
able amount of fiction as of other books, 
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except the current novels of which the supply 
is inadequate. Nevertheless, the proportion of 
fiction borrowed by adults was slightly less 
than in the year previous, and of the books 
borrowed by both adults and children from 
the main library, fiction formed only 52%4%, 


the lowest figure ever recorded here. Ex- 
penditures for the rental collection were 
$1548.07, and the receipts $1841.81. A special 


music number of the library Bulletin in Octo- 
ber increased the music circulation almost 
20%. The picture collection now has more 
than 150,000 prints and photographs. A guide 
to this collection giving a conspectus of seven 
hundred of the chief subjects represented has 
greatly facilitated its use; and the number of 
pictures borrowed increased nearly 50%, 509,- 
872 having been called for. Saturday mornings 
parties of children have been taken thru the 
Art Museum, and other groups from schools 
have visited the Museum of Natural History. 
In the latter institution courses of lectures on 
astronomy, geology and ornithology have also 
been well attended by the general public; 
numerous field excursions have been arranged; 
and informal talks to groups of visitors on 
Sunday afternoons have proved epecially sat- 
isfactory. These two museums are housed in 
buildings sharing the same lot with the library, 
and all three are administered by the City 
Library Association. 


Waltham. The reading room of the Public 
Library will be open Sundays during the winter 
from 2 to 6 p. m. No books will be issued on 
that day. To keep order among the large 
number of adults and high school pupils using 
the reading room on winter Sunday afternoons 
and among the children attending the story 
hours in the lecture hall, the police department 
will keep an officer in and about the building. 
Children of primary and grammar school age 
are not allowed in the adult reading room. 


West Springfield. The new Carnegie build- 
ing was opened Oct. 24 with an informal 
reception. There were no special dedication 
exercises. The family of Daniel G. White, 
former librarian for many years, have pre- 
sented the library with a fund of $500, the 
income from which is to be used to purchase 
books of nature study for a library which will 
be known as “The Daniel G. White Nature 
Library.” 


Worcester. The Worcester County Law 
Library, unlike other county law libraries, cir- 
culates over 90 per cent. of its books if so 
desired in any part of the county, and pub- 
lishes annually an illustrated report of its 
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work. In the latest report, for the year ending 
Mar. 1, 1916, Dr. G. E. Wire, deputy librarian, 
shows that the library now contains 33,481 
volumes. During the year 3262 readers used 
23,735 books. The last pages of the report 
are devoted to an extended report on the re- 
backing of cloth and leather bound books. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtuxet. Dedicatory exercises in connec- 
tion with the opening of the new Public Li- 
brary were held Oct. 27 at the Commercial 
Street School. The exercises were conducted 
under the auspices of the Pawtuxet Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. 


Providence. A delivery station of the Pub- 
lic Library on Livingstone street has been in 
operation for several years and is maintained 
with the help of the Local Council of Women, 
Christian Endeavor Union, Immigrant Educa- 
tion Bureau and the Local Council of Jewish 
Women. A few months ago, when the city 
council was considering plans for the erection 
of a recreation house on the Livingstone 
street playground, a strenuous effort was 
made by the societies interested to have an 
additional room included in the building which 
could be used as a home for the library. This 
plan was blocked, however, largely thru the 
efforts of the park commission, with the re- 
sult that the library is now quartered in a 
store on Livingstone street. A movement is 
now on foot to secure a Carnegie building 
and make the station a regular branch of the 
Public Library. 

CONNECTICUT 

New Haven F. P. L. W. K. Stetson, tbn. 
(Ann. rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1915.) Acces- 
sions, 12,417; withdrawals 4412; total, about 
125,000. Circulation, 521,880. New registra- 
tion, 13,610; total, 26,246. Receipts, $45,450.25 ; 
expenditures, $43,361.93, including $9247.81 for 
books, $1152.70 for books and _ periodicals, 
$2564.64 for binding, $17,758.03 for salaries. 
Congress branch was opened in the only avail- 
able building. It was far too small and was 
found very inconvenient, but, in spite of dis- 
comforts to users of the branch, 75,191 vol- 
umes were issued there for home reading. 


New Haven. The Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company is fitting up for use as a 
branch of the Public Library the store at 
213 Division street and will turn it over to 
the city temporarily. The library board, at 
its last meeting, voted to accept the offer of 
the Winchester Company and will use the 
store until the new permanent building can 
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be erected. The sum of $2500 for a site and 
$20,000 for a building are already at the dis- 
posal of the library board. 


New Haven, The first of the new perma- 
nent homes for the branches of the Free Pub- 
lic Library will be started very soon. Fair 
Haven gets the building, and bids on con- 
struction of building were due November 15. 
The new building, which probably will form a 
standard type of local branch libraries, is to 
be one of very high story with a large base- 
ment. Set back some 50 feet from Grand 
avenue, on a terrace, the building will be 
reached by a five-foot walk and a flight of 
wide steps. The building itself will be 48 feet 
square, of brick with Stony Creek granite 
trimming. 


West Hartford. The construction of the 
building for the Noah Webster Memorial 
Library is completed, and as soon as the 
rest of the subscriptions are paid the D. A. R. 
committee in charge could see its way prac- 
tically clear to completing the library, in- 
cluding funishings and adequate bookstacks. 
There are outstanding, however, three pledges 
aggregating over $2500, and unless these are 
redeemed it will be necessary, in the opinion 
of the committee, to ask the town to appro- 
priate sufficient funds for this purpose. 


Middle Atlantic 


NEW YORK 


Akron. The contract for the new Denio 
Memorial Library and hall has been awarded 
to the Cold Spring Construction Company and 
the work of grading is under way. The build- 
ing will be 36 x 56 feet and will occupy the lot 
at the corner of Franklin and John streets. 
The building will be of tapestry brick. The 
contract calls for the completion of the work 
by July 1. When the building is completed it 
will be turned over to the board of education. 


Binghamton. Talks on “How to become an 
American citizen,” by S. J. Koerbel, were in- 
augurated in the Binghamton Public Library 
Nov. 9. Cards printed in English and Italian, 
announcing the course and ,with a place for 
registration of those desiring to enroll for the 
lectures, have been distributed by the library. 


Brooklyn. A branch of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library has been established at the Poly- 
technic Institute. The English department has 
charge of the library, which is open all day 
Friday for the distribution of the books to the 
freshmen, sophomores and evening men. 
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Delmar. The foundation for the Delmar 
Free Library building has been laid and 
the cornerstone will be placed soon. The 
building will be ready about Jan. 1. 


Greenport. Thru the generosity of Miss 
Grace Floyd, Greenport will soon boast of a 
fine Public Library. The building is to be 
erected on the corner of First and North 
streets, on what is known as the Congrega- 
tional Church property, where once stood 
the Greenport Congregational Church, which 
was burned some fifteen years ago. The 
plans, as drawn, show a stone building con- 
structed of cut field stone, which will be taken 
from the Floyd homestead property on the 
North road. The design is to resemble the 
old Floyd homestead and its base dimensions 
are to be 48 by 30 feet. Besides furnishing 
a room for the library, Miss Floyd has pro- 
vided for a lecture room, a children’s room 
and a reading room, so that the building can 
be used as a community center. The construc- 
tion work is to be started at once and will 
e completed by spring. The village every 
year votes an appropriation of $300 for run- 
ning expenses of the Library Association. 


Johnson City. The work of altering the 
Brigham mansion, in Main street, into a pub- 
lic library and indoor recreation center for 
the people of that community was pushed dur- 
ing November so as to be ready for the dedica- 
tion on Thanksgiving Day. The only feature 
of the original interior that has been retained 
is the ornate fireplaces. The first floor is 
to be used as a reading room, the second 
floor as a rest room for women and also for 
the administration offices, and the third floor 
as a smoking room for men. There are to be 
four entrances, one on each side, and on the 
west side is to be a sun parlor, built of glass 
and brick. A double-decked veranda on the 
front and one of the sides of the building is 
also to be constructed. On the first floor the 
ceiling will be broken with eliptical arches, 
and the sides of the room will be built on the 
alcove plan. 


Lyons. The women of the Lyons Civic Ciub 
in one week in October raised $825 for the 
running expenses of the Public Library. Last 
year, in the same length of time, a full $1000 
was raised. 


New York City. The order department of 
the New York Public Library and its methods 
of handling book and magazine purchases, is 
described by Franklin F. Hopper in the Bul- 
letin of Bibliography for October. 
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New York City. .M. W. Dominick, former- 
ly of Dominick & Dominick, stockbrokers, has 
arranged to equip and endow the new Medical 
Library of the New York Medical College 
and Hospital for Women, at 17-21 West 1orst 
street. Mr. Dominick offers this library as a 
memorial to his son, the late George Carleton 
Dominick, M.D., who recently died at sea. 


New York City. The documents division 
of the New York Public Library now has 
probably the most complete collection of ma- 
terial on port and harbor development in the 
city. Items to the number of 2200, including 
books, magazine articles and documents, are 
included in the catalog. Under “United 
States” there are probably soo cards, each 
representing some phase of this important 
subject related to some city in this country. 


New York City. Preliminary to consolidat- 
ing the libraries of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and the United Engineering 
Society, following last summer’s vote to unite 
the two societies, a careful comparison of 
the two libraries has been made to determine 
the number of duplicates. With a total of 
88,938 books, pamphlets, maps, etc., in the 
Civil Engineers’ Library, 21,696 duplicates, or 
about 24.4 per cent. of the whole collection, 
have been found, leaving 67,242 new items 
for the consolidated library. The United En- 
gineering Society has about 65,000 volumes, 
most of them bound, whereas only about 26,- 
000 bound volumes belong to the Civil En- 
gineers’ Library, but still it seems surprising 
that the latter library, after taking out its 
duplicates, should have a larger list of titles 
to bring to the United Engineering Society 
Library than its total resources at the present 
time. 


Pulaski. A movement is on foot to secure 
a Carnegie grant of $10,000 for a library 
building. The village has been divided into 
districts, which will be canvassed by special 
committees to see if the necessary support 
can be guaranteed. A site for the building 
has been offered. 


Schenectady. The Schenectady Free Public 
Library will probably come into a joint bequest 
of $12,000 as the result of the will of Mrs. 
Catherine J. Oothout, who died in 1889, leav- 
ing her estate to her sister, Cornelia Vee- 
der, during the latter’s life and providing that 
thereafter it should revert to the city of Sche- 
nectady to build and maintain a free hospital 
or be used in some other way to the advan- 
tage of the city. The surviving sister died in 
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1915, and left part of her estate to go with 
that of her sister to the city, recommending 
that it be applied to the use of the library as 
the total amount would be far under the sum 
needed to found and maintain a hospital. 
The original Oothout bequest now amounts 
to $7587, and the additional amount left by 
Cornelia Veeder brings the total to about 
$12,000. 


Syracuse. Tho not yet in full operation, 
the branch of the Public Library in the Uni- 
versity Library building is proving a great 
success. Hundreds of volumes of popular fic- 
tion, poetry, and books for general reading, 
which are unobtainable at the University Li- 
brary, are being eagerly sought by the stu- 
dents and residents of the university section 
alike. There are no restrictions in the loan- 
ing of books from the branch, and the same 
general rules applicable in the downtown 
branch are in force at the university. 


Syracuse P. L. Paul M. Paine, Ibn. (Ann. 
rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1915.) Accessions 
9545, withdrawals 2770; total 121,186. Circu- 
lation 422,841. New registration 25,796. Re- 
ceipts $50,180.43; expenditures $48,644.14, in- 
cluding $10,816.43 for books, $1683.31 for 
periodicals, $3625.89 for binding, $20,633.33 for 
salaries. The interior of the Carnegie build- 
ing was redecorated during 1915, and among 
other changes in the building, a system of 
indirect lighting was installed in part of the 
library. It was proposed to extend this sys- 
tem to the whole building during 1916. The 
first library station, installed in West Genesee 
street, was transferred to the Porter School, 
and another opened in McKinley School. The 
library now has two branches, ten stations, 
and nineteen other agencies, besides the Main 
Building. Supplementing the formal report, 
four pages are used to tell “How to find a 
book in the library.” 


NEW JERSEY 

East Orange F. P. L. Louise G. Hinsdale, 
Ibn. (13th ann. rpt—yr. ending Dec. 31, 
1915.) Accessions, 5182; withdrawals, 628; 
total, 46,836. Circulation, 252,479. New regis- 
tration, 2770; total registration, 20,748. Re- 
ceipts, $22,002.13; expenditures, $21,998.90, in- 
cluding $2406.84 for books, $1271.20 for re- 
pairs and renewals of books, and $11,853.88 
for salaries. An addition to the main library, 
made possible by a gift of $40,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation, was completed during 
the year. The enlargement made it possible 
for the first time to have classes from the 
public school come to the library for part of 
the instruction in the use of the library. Talks 
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were given by the reference librarian to the 
eighth grades in five schools, followed by 
eleven visits to the library for practical work. 


Glen Ridge. By a referendum vote the 
voters of Glen Ridge have authorized a bond 
issue for the purchase of a site for erection 
of a public library, the gift of Henry §S. 
Chapman. The building will cost in the 
neighborhood of $40,000 and the land approxi- 
mately $34,000. The land will contain suffi- 
cient space for the future construction of a 
municipal building. 


Jersey City. A branch of the Jersey City 
Public Library will be opened soon in Green- 
ville, as the result of agitation started by St. 
Paul’s Holy Name Club some months ago. 
The old store building on Danforth avenue, 
near Old Bergen road, is being remodeled for 
the new library branch. Partitions being re- 
moved will make a large double room for the 
branch, and plenty of light and air is prom- 
ised. The library board is now preparing a 
catalog of 4000 to 5000 volumes, and will install 
bookcases and furniture as soon as funds are 
available. 


Long Branch. By a vote of 1720 to 343, the 
referendum calling for the maintenance of a 
free public library, to cost $25,000, exclusive 
of lot, was ratified by the voters at the No- 
vember election. The proposed site, which 
the women of the Long Branch Circulating 
Library will give for the building, adjoins the 
city hall. It is hoped that with these assurances 
of support the Carnegie Corporation will 
make a grant of $25,000 for a suitable library 
building. The library figures its lot and books 
that it will turn over to the city worth $10,000. 


Newark. In the will of Vice Chancellor 
James E. Howell, which provides that the 
bulk of his estate shall eventually go to the 
Newark Public Library, it is provided that the 
income from this library fund shall be used 
for the purchase by that institution of books 
in any language “belonging to the class known 
to librarians as history and biography.” The 
will provides that for the first 100 years of the 
fund only 85 per cent. of the income is to be 
expended for these books. In that time the 
remaining 15 per cent. is to be added to the 
principal. At the end of 10 years and thence- 
forth the entire income is to be used for the 
purchase of books in the designated class. The 
bequest is estimated at about $250,000. 


Newark. Branch libraries in Lafayette and 
Cleveland Schools were reopened Nov. 2, at 
the request of the Board of Education, on the 
same condition as heretofore, namely, that the 
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board furnish a room properly equipped, in- 
cluding light and heat, and the Public Library 
furnish books and a competent librarian. Over 
a year ago the library equipped and opened 
these two school libraries, but an impression 
got abroad that the Public Library was trying 
to get the Board of Education to spend money 
for something which should come out of li- 
brary funds, and a special committee of two 
was appointed to conduct an investigation. 
This did not get very far, for the library re- 
fused to be investigated, the branch libraries 
at Lafayette and Cleveland Schools were 
closed and the books returned to the Public 
Library. At the same meeting when their re- 
opening was requested, another resolution was 
adopted, which prepares the way for a more 
general ingrafting of the school branch library 
plan upon the public school system. It was as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the city superintendent be requested 
to prepare for submission to the trustees of the Free 
Public Library a working plan for establishing, from 
time to time, branch libraries in the public schools of 
this city, and that this plan, together with a statement 
of the estimated cost of installing such branches and 
of the estimated annual cost of maintaining the same, 
together with a statement of the present cost of ob- 
taining books from the library for the use of the 
various schools, be submitted to the committee at its 
next meeting. 


Princeton. At the meeting of the board of 
trustees of Princeton University, on Oct. 20, 
it was announced that through the generosity 
of Mrs. Archibald D. Russell, M. Taylor 
Pyne, 1877, and Percy R. Pyne, 1878, the chil- 
dren of the late Mrs. Percy R. Pyne, the 
donor of the Pyne Library building, the equip- 
ment of the south wing of the building as a 
book stack is now under way. This will 
provide additional room for about 250,000 
volumes, and will increase the total capacity 
of the building by 65 per cent. For this much 
needed improvement to meet the marked 
growth of the library collection, the university 
is once more indebted to the family whose 
constant generosity thru many years has met 
so many of Princeton’s wants. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg. Opening of the school libraries 
by the Harrisburg Public Library in Novem- 
ber resulted in requests for the establishment 
of more such branches. The library now has 
six branches, which are in charge of the prin- 
cipals of the schools and some splendid work 
has been done. Requests for an equal number 
are on hand, but in the present state of the 
finances it will be impossible to do more this 
winter. 


Philadelphia. During the past few months 
Dr. James H. Penniman has been constantly 
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making additions to the Library of Education, 
which he first established about a year ago in 
the School of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, as a memorial to his mother, Maria 
Hosmer Penniman. The first two large gifts 
to this library aggregated some three thousand 
volumes. This latest gift amounts to about 
two thousand volumes and ranges thru the 
entire field of educational literature. There 
are works in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian and other foreign languages, 
as well as English, and their dates run from 
the days of the late Middles Ages to the pres- 
ent moment. 


Philadelphia F. L. John Ashhurst, Ibn. 
(20th ann. rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1915.) 
Accessions, 70,028; withdrawals, 20,869; total, 
494,992. Circulation, 2,730,173. New registra- 
tion, 58,017; total, 165,648. Receipts, $342,- 
508.53; expenditures, $294,818.33, including 
$53,854.39 for books and periodicals and $178,- 
203.17 for salaries. The library maintained 
30 branches and during the year sent travel- 
ing libraries to 34 fire stations, 5 police sta- 
tions, 1 telegraph station and 25 other ad- 
dresses; it continued to administer the library 
of the Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society. 
The addition of 137 new borrowers to the 
blind department brought the total number 
of borrowers for 1915 to 832, 291 of whom 
resided in Philadelphia, 226 elsewhere in Penn- 
sylvania and 315 in other states. The depart- 
ment continued co-operation with the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind in joint use of the library building. It 
also administered the library of the Society 
for the Promotion of Church Work Among 
the Blind. 


Wallingford. The Helen Kate Furness Free 
Library at Wallingford, made possible by a 
gift of $5000 in the will of Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness, the eminent Shakespearean scholar 
and author, was opened Nov. 4 with appropri- 
ate exercises. Dr. Joseph H. Swain, presi- 
dent of Swathmore College, and Dr. John 
Wesley Carr, principal of Friends’ Central 
School in Philadelphia, were the speakers. 
Both had known Doctor Furness intimately 
and had taken great interest in his work and 
his writings, and both paid high tribute to his 
worth as a writer and a citizen. While to 
Doctor Furness’s gift is due the fine little stone 
building which bears the name of his wife, 
the library was started some years ago in the 
Wallingford school, and now has 2000 books. 
Dr. William H. Furness, 3d, gave the land 
upon which the library is located, and Dr. 
Horace H. Furness, Jr., gave $1000 to the fund. 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore. The technology department of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, instituted last 
June, has been popular, its registration in- 
creasing from 1306 in June to 2100 in October. 
Its success is proved by the recognition and 
indorsement that the Engineering Club of 
Baltimore has given it. The club has not only 
been making constant use of this branch of 
the library, but has acknowledged its useful- 
ness by featuring it with articles and editorials 
in the last issue of its journal. 


The South 
WEST VIRGINIA 


A Library Commission bill to be submitted 
to the West Virginia Legislature at the com- 
ing session in January, was presented at the 
third annual session of the West Virginia 
Library Association in October. The bill pro- 
vides for the appointment of a commissioner 
to encourage all work of the existing libraries 
of the state, as well as the establishment of 
many more. This library commission is to 
have full charge of all library work in the 
state, and especially the establishment and 
strengthening of traveling libraries. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Saluda. An effort is being made by the 
Saluda School Improvement Association to 
enlarge the local school library. It is planned 
to raise $30 here, thus entitling the school to 
the same amount from both the state and 
county board, making $90 in all with which to 
buy new books. The pupils of the school 
recently organized this improvement associ- 
ation and it is doing much for the betterment 
of the school. 

GEORGIA 

Savannah, The new Public Library building, 
erected at a cost of $150,000, was opened for 
public inspection Oct. 31, and the issue of 
books began the following day. C. Seymour 
Thompson, formerly assistant librarian in the 
Public Library at Washington, is the new 
librarian in charge. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham. Mrs. A. O. Lane has pre- 
sented a thousand volumes of standard works 
to the Public Library. They are given in the 
name of her husband, the late Judge A. O. 
Lane, who died a little over a year ago. 


Montevallo. The Alabama Girls’ Technical 
Institute, which has a library of about 9000 
volumes, is planning to erect a separate library 
building, of which the first unit will be planned 
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to hold about 12,000 or 15,000 volumes, with 
suitable rooms for reading and reference and 
administration purposes. 


KENTUCKy 


Lexington P. L. Florence Dillard, lbn. (16th 
ann. rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1915). Acces- 
sions, 2761; withdrawn, 535; total, 30,133. Cir- 
culation, 76,014. Registration, 8572. Receipts, 
$9584.02; expenditures, $7707.82, including 
$2497.84 for books, $291.14 for periodicals, 
$415.35 for binding, $2815.00 for salaries. A 
supplement to the report contains 11 pages of 
notes on “Historic shrines in and around 
Lexington.” 


Louisville F. P. L. George T. Settle, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Ag. 31, 1916.) Circulation 
for home use was 1,074,360, an average of 
more than five times per volume. Estimating 
the population of the city at 237,012, this was 
more than 4% volumes per capita. Fiction 
read was 608,546, or 56 per cent.; non-fiction 
465,814. New registrations 10,318; total 52,890, 
or over 22 per cent. of the population. In the 
reference department 61,469 more important 
questions were asked and topics looked up, 
an increase of 14,722. There were 303 bib- 
liographies and reading lists compiled. The 
new newspaper and civics room had 34,071 
visitors, 3343 more important questions were 
asked and topics looked up; 1561 pamphlets 
were classified and 5803 clippings from news- 
papers, 685 about the library, were filed. Ac- 
cessions 22,078; total 195,424, a net increase of 
16,079 volumes. Meetings in the assembly and 
classrooms numbered 1234. Total receipts, 
with the balance on hand last year, $103,- 
655.09; current maintenance, with interest on 
loan and interest on mortgage, was $103,355.65. 
Maintenance expenditures included the fol- 
lowing: Books $20,899.17; salaries, staff, $41,- 
738.86; janitor service and other labor $7149.70. 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxville. The purchase of a site for a 
library for negroes was authorized at a meet- 
ing of the city commission Nov. 7. This 
property is located at the intersection of Nel- 
son street and E. Vine avenue and is priced 
at $3000. 

Memphis. Cossitt L. Charles D. Johnston, 
Ibn. (22d ann. rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1915) 
Accessions, 12,782; withdrawals, 2222; total, 
120,263. Circulation, 401,706. New registra- 
tion, 18,431; total, 20,201. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans P. L. Henry M. Gill, Ibn. 
(2-yr. rpt.—1914-1915). Accessions, 10,110; 
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withdrawals, 1404; total, 144,638. Circulation, 
420,013. New registration, 7253; total, 80,699. 
Receipts, $44,861.11; expenditures, $44,136.08, 
including $6287.68 for books, $1117.03 for 
periodicals ; $685.34 for binding, $25,019.85 for 
salaries. The use of the auditorium has dimin- 
ished each year, and in 1914 it was hardly 
used at all. If the board would grant fixed 
dates thruout the year to societies, so that they 
would not have to ask each time for the use 
of the hall, the auditorium might be more 
generally used. The story hour which had 
been carried on by volunteer story tellers was 
discontinued because the library felt it could 
not call indefinitely on volunteers. Not only 
in the juvenile department but also in its other 
departments, the library is working under the 
disadvantage of having a staff untrained in 
library work. The public has been annoyed 
by the closing of the library on holidays which 
were announced by the Board at the last min- 
ute and of which no proper notice could be 
given. Much work was done by the staff to 
make the library more useful to the schools 
and the librarian co-operated with the school 
officials in speaking in all parts of the city to 
further the “Stay in school campaign.” 


The Central West 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit. The James E. Scripps branch of 
the Public Library is briefly described by 
Maude Ware Bush in the November number 
of The American City. Two pictures show 
the exterior of the building and a bit of the 
surrounding grounds. 


Detroit. At the suggestion of the Detroit 
Museum of Art, the Public Library has estab- 
lished a branch at the museum. This branch 
is in charge of Miss Isabel Weadock, who is 
now engaged in making a list of the books in 
the museum library. When this list is com- 
pleted, Library of Congress cards will be 
bought for the museum catalog. Ultimately 
all works on art in the Detroit Library will be 
listed in the museum catalog. 


Detroit. The voters of the city at the No- 
vember election authorized the bond issue of 
$750,000 for the completion of the new library 
building. Bids for the remainder of the work 
will probably be asked for about Dec. 1 and 
work may be resumed by April 1. Two years 
will be allowed for the completion of the build- 
ing which will cost when finished approximate- 
ly $1,350,000. It is estimated that with the 


rapid rise in cost of structural steel and of 
labor in the last two years, the steel framework 
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of the building, if erected today, would cost 
at least $100,000 more than was paid when it 
was put up in the winter of 1914-15. 


Grand Rapids P. L. Samuel H. Ranck, Ibn. 
(13th ann. rpt—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1916.) 
Accessions 14,050; withdrawals 1313; total 
160,308. Circulation 432,322. New registra- 
tion 7119; total 26,385. Receipts $79,605.90; 
expenditures $63,747.43, including $11,937.50 
for books, $2454.31 for periodicals, $32,036.16 
for salaries. The opening of the branch li- 
brary in the new South High School building 
in September, 1915, and the full-time opening 
of the branch libraries in the Alexander and 
East Leonard Schools in January, brought 
the number of branch libraries to 11. The 
purchase of three lots adjoining the West Side 
branch for expansion at this point, and the 
establishment thru the activity of the civic 
music committee of the Grand Rapids Asso- 
ciation of Commerce of a collection of music 
scores for circulation, were other important 
new things of the year’s work. There were 
191 volumes in the rental collection at the time 
of the report, as compared with 203 in 1015; 
117 volumes were purchased and 170 with- 
drawn; 3274 were issued for home use. Of 
the books removed, 38 were missing from pre- 
vious inventories. Of the 094 remaining, 47 
had paid for themselves out of the earnings 
and showed a profit of $19.41, while the other 
47 did not earn their cost. At the 100 lectures 
given at the library and the branches, there 
was an attendance of 17,039. Work was fin- 
ished on the catalog of books in the library 
by Catholic authors, and this was published 
by the Federation of Catholic Parishes in 
Grand Rapids. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati. An illustrated “Handbook of 
the Public Library of Cincinnati” has been 
published by the library. The first half of 
the book describes the history, organization, 
and operation of the library, and the privileges 
it offers to the public. In addition, a page is 
devoted to the Main Library Building and to 
each branch, showing a cut of each at the top, 
followed by tabulated data on its construction, 
capacity, cost, etc. 


Cleveland. Together with the other offices 
at the City Hall, the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary has been moved to its new quarters in 
the new City Hall. It is housed in two adjoining 
rooms, fairly central in location, and there is 
every indication of a greatly increased useful- 
ness. It is planned to extend the scope of the 
work by providing a circulating collection for 
the employes in the City Hall; this collection 
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will include general literature as well as books 
and periodicals more definitely along municipal 
administration lines. 


Cleveland. The size and growth of Adelbert 
College Library, which is the central library of 
Western Reserve University and occupies the 
Hatch library building, are described in the 
annual report of the librarian, just published 
in the September Bulletin of Western Reserve. 
The library contains 88,000 volumes, of which 
72,000 volumes are in the library building. 
Over 3000 volumes were added to the library 
last year. Twelve thousand volumes were 
drawn for home use during 1915-16, as com- 
pared with 11,000 in the previous year. 


Cleveland. The announcement was made on 
Nov. 6 that the Library Board had selected 
the firm of Walker & Weeks, of Cleveland, 
as architects of the central building of the 
Cleveland Public Library. During the week of 
Nov. 6 the plans of the winning firm, together 
with those of the seven other firms admitted 
to the contest, were exhibited to the public in 
gallery 8 of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
On Sunday, Nov. 12, these plans were trans- 
ferred to the Cleveland Public Library on the 
sixth floor of the Kinney and Levan Building, 
where they will remain on exhibition for some 
weeks. The decision of the Library Board 
in appointing Walker and Weeks as architects 
of the new building does not bind them to 
accept the plan submitted by this firm. Their 
design will probably be largely modified when 
the building of the library is planned in detail. 
The competitors included two Cleveland firms 
beside Walker and Weeks, Abram Garfield and 
Hubbell and Benes; three New York firms, 
Robert D. Kohn, architect of the Lindner 
building, Cleveland, John Russell Pope, and 
Edward Lippincott Tilton, architect of several 
of the library branches; one Boston firm, Allen 
and Collins, and one Chicago firm, Holabird 
and Roche. By a provision of the contest each 
firm admitted received $1000 for his plan. 


Columbus. The Ohio board of library com- 
missioners has authorized the establishment of 
a summer library school to be conducted at 
Ohio State University next summer. J. H. 
Dice, library organizer of the State Library, 
and his assistant, Miss Amy Allen, have been 
at work on the project. They will have charge 
of the school. The exact date of the opening 
session has not been set as yet. President 
Thompson of the university has granted the 
use of a room at the university for the library 
school. 


Dayton. The geological collection gathered 
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together by Attorney O. F. Davisson, and 
variously estimated to be worth from $5000 to 
$10,000, has been presented to the Dayton Pub- 
lic Library and Museum. If the proposed 
municipal university materializes, the entire 
museum, now located at the library, will be 
transferred to the university. 


Fremont. The Birchard Library was closed 
Nov. 14 for at least two weeks, during which 
time some of the partitions were removed and 
the interior remodelled. 


Mansfield P. L. Helen J. Fox, Ibn. (Ann. 
rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1915). Accessions, 
1241; withdrawals, 213; total, 19,564. Circula- 
tion, 79,785. New registration, 1428; total, 
6004. Receipts, $3931.22; expenditures, $3931.22, 
including $375.48 for books, $262.57 for period- 
icals, $101.16 for binding, $1860 for salaries. 
The library was closed for nearly two weeks 
during August while the building was being 
redecorated. 


Oberlin College L. Azariah S. Root, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Ag. 31, 1915.) Accessions 
16,411; total 291,879. The library was open 
305 days; the total number of readers was 
228,832; circulation 61,590. Registration 3012. 
Receipts $15,033.07; expenditures $26,671.80, 
including $5262.57 for books and periodicals, 
$1290.77 for binding, $8859.80 for salaries. 
Loans were made to 54 persons outside Ober- 
lin and to six libraries; books were borrowed 
from six libraries. A gift of $40,000 was used 
to install two additional floors in the stack 
room, but the extra equipment was expected 
to give only temporary relief from crowded 
conditions. The rising cost of books decreased 
the purchasing power of the income for books. 


INDIANA 


A codification of the library laws of the 
state, and better provision for rural extension 
work, will be the main features of a bill to be 
introduced at the next session of the legisla- 
ture. A discussion of this proposed bill is 
given in the Library Occurrent for October, 
and was also a feature of the recent joint 
meeting of the two state library associations. 
The associations also propose to introduce into 
the legislature, either as a separate bill or as a 
part of this codification bill, a provision for 
the certification of those hereafter appointed 
for the first time to the librarianship of any 
library with a possible income of $1000 or 
more. 

Gary. The Froebel School is so crowded 


that the branch of the Public Library located 
in the building will soon have to be moved. 
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The library board is now making plans for the 
erection of a $15,000 branch library building 
in the vicinity of the school. 


South Bend. The new library building for 
the University of Notre Dame, which was 
begun in May, will be one of the most modern 
college libraries in the country. Edward L. 
Tilton of New York City is the architect and 
the building is expected to cost about $250,000 
when completed. 

ILLINOIS: 


Chicago. A definite step toward establish- 
ing branches of the Public Library in the 
schools was taken in October when a special 
committee on libraries met with city Librarian 
Henry E. Legler. It was moved that he 
should confer with the architect and commit- 
tee on buildings and grounds with a view to 
including in new school buildings space for 
such libraries. 


Chicago. In view of the interest aroused 
in Illinois history by the approaching celebra- 
tion of one hundred years of statehood, a 
large relief map of Illinois has been installed 
on the fourth floor of the Main Building. 
Preparations are also under way for an ex- 
tensive exhibit, to be located on the same 
floor, of old publications, prints, illustrations, 
maps, and other graphic material touching 
upon the history of Illinois. These will not 
be restricted to the period of statehood, but 
will comprise as well historic and picturesque 
episodes in territorial days. In addition, it is 
proposed to assemble for the use of clubs, 
organizations and schools, a collection of 
stereopticon slides which may be borrowed 
without charge on suitable conditions for local 
lectures. 


Chicago. John Crerar L. Clement W. An- 
drews, Ibn. (21st ann. rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 
31, 1915.) Accessions 16,889; withdrawals 
633; total 353,304. The Laufer purchase of 
about 14,000 volumes and the Gerritsen pur- 
chase of something under 1600, have their own 
catalogs, but have not yet been entered. A 
room for current periodicals, to take the place 
of the old periodical alcove, was provided, Oct. 
1, by a rearrangement of the treasurer’s office. 
The increased accommodations in the main 
reading room, due to the removal of the 
periodicals, resulted in a great increase in at- 
tendance; the increase from 1914 in calls for 
the first nine months was 13,246, and for the 
last three would normally have been 4415, 
but really was 5888. The library has started 
a collection of trade catalogs; it has discon- 
tinued the use of Harvard and Royal Library 
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of Berlin cards in the public catalogs; it has 
simplified and made less liable to unintentional 
neglect the process of replacing lost and mu- 
tilated books. The Senn collection on the 
medical sciences, still in process of adjust- 
ment, was consolidated, so that it occupied 375 
shelves, 335 with books and 40 with pamphlets. 
The addition of periodicals and 33 volumes to 
the collection purchased from the Gradle Fund 
brought the total number of volumes and 
pamphlets in the collection to about 1450. The 
547 books in the Chanute collection on avia- 
tion have been reclassified and cataloged, to- 
gether with about two-thirds of the 300 
pamphlets and 2000 clippings. The Cremation 
Association of America has presented to the 
library its books on cremation, and has made 
provision for the future development of the 
collection. An increase in the admissions to 
the stack from 2472 in 1914 to 4013 in I9I5 
was due chiefly to three special investigations 
carried on by the U. S. Industrial Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commission, and the city 
of Chicago. The increase in calls for books 
from the stacks from 176,368 in 1914 to 195,502 
in I915 was out of proportion to the increase 
in the number of visitors. The loans for use 
outside the library increased; 462 requests for 
634 volumes from 94 libraries and 866 re- 
quests from 261 individuals were granted and 
12 requests refused, as against 1077 loans and 
2 refusals in 1914. In 16 cases the books 
loaned were asked for while out; nearly all 
loans to individuals were for short periods, 
chiefly over night or over Sunday. Orders 
for cameragrams numbered 142, requiring 1725 
sheets, for which charges amounting to $195.50 
were made. A “List of books on the history 
of industry and industrial arts,” a work of 
486 pages, giving some 2800 titles, was issued 
by the library in November. The distribution 
of printed cards amounted to 273,362, of which 
75,678 were sent to the depository libraries, 
1799 sent as gifts, and 195,885 sold or sent 
in exchange. The library’s share of books 
collected by Dr. Lichtenstein on his South 
American trip amounted, after eliminating 
duplicates and material not wanted, to 1733 
volumes and 2366 pamphlets. The purchase 
was weak in books of science and _ tech- 
nology, but contained much useful material 
on social and economic conditions. The 
total cost, exclusive of transportation, was 
$7679. An important purchase of 23 incuna- 
bula and one manuscript dealing with medicine 
and the natural sciences was made from 
Olschki, of Florence, at a total of $2683.71. 


Chicago. Univ. of Chicago L. Ernest D 
Burton, director. (Rpt.—1914-15.) Comple- 
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tion of the Classics Building, Hiram Kelly 
Memorial, in March, 1915, and of Julius 
Rosenwald Hall in December, 1914, provided 
quarters for the classical department, with its 
library of about 39,000 volumes, and the geol- 
ogy and geography departments, with a de- 
partmental library of about 11,000 volumes. 
Of the collections purchased during the year, 
may be mentioned the library of George 
Emery Littlefield, consisting mainly of early 
English and American textbooks, and the 
Boggs-Lyle collection, chiefly early American 
newspapers and periodicals, supplementing, 
therefore, the so-called Durrett collection pur- 
chased in 1912. The accessions of the year 
include 28,280 bound volumes, the total num- 
ber of bound and accessioned volumes in the 
libraries amounting at the end of June, 1915, 
to 458,616. There were.also received a large 
number of pamphlets and bound volumes not 
as yet accessioned and cataloged, the total 
number of uncataloged volumes being esti- 
mated at 113,000 to 120,000. According to the 
report of the cataloging department, there 
were cataloged during the year under the new 
system 60,440 volumes, representing 30,506 
titles. Under the old system, the number of 
volumes cataloged was 5341, representing 4446 
titles. Of the 458,616 volumes on the shelves, 
195,801, or a percentage of 42.7, now stand 
under the new classification, an increase of 
10.1 per cent. over the preceding year. There 
were purchased from the Library of Congress 
printed cards representing 14,035 titles. Only 
563 titles were printed by the University of 
Chicago Press, as against 6418 multigraphed 
in the library. The total number of cards in 
the various catalogs of the libraries (exclusive 
of the union catalog) is estimated at 1,573,549. 
A test on the cost of cataloging, covering 100 
titles, 60 of them being in foreign languages 
and the majority representing rather difficult 
books, showed an average cost per title of 
nearly 60 cents. A later test, in which a larger 
percentage of the books were in English, and 
representing, on the whole, a smaller propor- 
tion of difficult books, showed an average cost 
of 26 cents per title, exclusive of the cost of 
Library of Congress and other printed cards, 
and 37 cents with the cards. The total num- 
ber of readers in the General Library (Harper 
Memorial Library) was 335,542, as against 
200,874 in 1913-14; the circulation of books 
outside the library was 116,123, as against 
04,420 in 1913-14. In the Library of the 
School of Education, the total number of 
readers for the year was 170,743, as against 
156,736 for the preceding year. Complete fig- 


ures of readers and circulation in other de- 
partmental libraries are not available. 
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Chillicothe. The new township library was 
opened with appropriate services the first week 
in September. The books belonging to the 
Association Library have been turned over to 
the new library and many new books have 
been purchased. Miss Gladys Carrol has been 
appointed librarian. The building is the gift 
of the Carnegie Corporation. 


Gilman. The reception and dedication of 
the new township library occurred Oct. 28. 
Hurbert Phillips, president of Grand Prairie 
Seminary, Onarga, made the principal address 
He spoke especially of the library as an educa- 
tional institution. Miss Price, secretary of the 
Illinois Library Extension Commission, fol- 
lowed with a talk on the extension work thru- 
out the township. The library at Gilman was 
established in the year 1870 by a Library As- 
sociation. In 1902 it was turned over to the 
city and the city council voted a tax support. 
Two years ago the people of the township 
voted a two mill tax and the city library was 
merged into a township library. It is now 
housed in a beautiful building, the gift of the 
Carnegie Corporation. 


Griggsville. The new Carnegie-Brakefield 
library building has been completed and for- 
mally opened to the public. 


Minonk. Some few years ago David Filger 
left by will, a lot and $20,000 to the city of 
Minonk for a library building. The building 
has now been completed and many people 
attended the dedicatory services Oct. 10. Mr. 
Simpson, the first speaker, told of Mr. Filger’s 
life. Judge Fort gave an address on the li- 
brary as an educational factor. He also spoke 
of Mr. Filger, and of what his gift of the 
library may mean to the city. This was fol- 
lowed by a speech by Judge Kennedy, in which 
he emphasized the value of the library. The 
last speaker, Miss Price, secretary of the 
Library Extension Commission gave many 
practical suggestions as to how the library may 
be of use to the people. All the speakers 
brought out the idea that the library must be 
used by everyone in order to be a success and 
that it belongs to everyone. Miss Edith Ford 
has been appointed librarian. 


Springfield Lincoln L. Henry C. Remann, 
Ibn. (30th ann. rpt.—yr. ending Feb. 29, 1916). 
Accessions, 5893; total, 65,883. Circulation, 
193.409. New registration, 5107; total, 9670. 
Receipts, $23,945.88; expenditures, $17,771.21, 
including $3075.02 for books, $334.93 for peri- 
odicals, $704.68 for binding, $8570.31 for sal- 
aries. Two important changes were made in 
the rules and regulation of the library. The 
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first permitted the issuance of all books (ex- 
cept seven-day novels and works for class 
study) for a period of four weeks instead of 
two; the second increased the number of 
books issued on one card from two to five. A 
regular system of stations was established 
from which books might be drawn by adults; 
the library board allowed $1400 for the pur- 
chase of books, and the Board of Education 
granted permission for the establishment of 
stations in four schools in the outlying dis- 
tricts which were open certain nights for com- 
munity center work. 


The Northwest 


WISCONSIN 


Marinette. Stephenson P. L. Gladys May 
Andrews, Ibn. (38th ann. rpt.—yr. ending 
June 30, 1916.) Accessions 1113; withdrawals 
545; total 15,326. Circulation 61,490. New 
registration 1560; total 4784. Receipts $4739.94; 
expenditures $4703.25, including $1025.44 for 
books, $217.18 for periodicals, $124.36 for bind- 
ing, and $1998.26 for salaries. Circulation has 
increased nearly 500 per cent. since 1912, when 
it was only 13,682. 


Superior P. L. Blanch L. Unterkircher, Ibn. 
(27th ann. rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 1916.) 
Accessions 4126; withdrawals 861; total 32,- 
665. Circulation 144,480. Receipts $27,211.32; 
expenditures $15,106.92, including $3788.74 for 
books, $474.86 for periodicals, $765.70 for 
binding, $6066.80 for salaries. Three new de- 
posit stations were organized, making a total 
of seven stations served by the library. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth. Duluth has been presented with 
the valuable musical library owned by the 
late Horace W. Reyner. The presentation was 
made by the Matinee Musicale, which organi- 
zation received the library from Mrs. Reyner. 
It includes 18 biographies, 150 chorus selec- 
tions and oratorios, about 20 music manuals 
and books of instruction, 1 history of music, 
52 organ selections, 75 miscellaneous books on 
music, groups of French songs and a large 
number of vocal and quartet selections. 


St. Paul. Several months ago Dr. Johnston 
of the Public Library proposed establishing 
a branch library in the City Hospital, and the 
plan met with Superintendent Ancker’s ap- 
proval. On investigation he found he had no 
available room for use as a library branch, 
however, and it was not until recently that he 
was able to obtain quarters. The branch will 
be opened in a few weeks. 
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St. Paul. The order and catalog divisions 
of the Public Library moved into the new 
building last May, the branch and school di- 
visions in September, the reference, circulation 
and juvenile divisions on Nov. 1. The work 
of the library was not interrupted in this re- 
moval. A feature of the moving of the 
juvenile division was the appearance of repre- 
sentatives of the different Boy Scout troops 
of the city to transfer the books from the old 
library to the new. The basement only of the 
new building is being occupied at present. 
Specifications for the furniture for the build- 
ing are now ready. The advertisement for 
bids was published Nov. 11. It is hoped that 
the furniture will be installed and the entire 
building, including the Hill Reference Library, 
will be ready for use in the autumn of 1917. 


Marshalitown P. L. Anna Maude Kimberly, 
Ibn. (18th ann. rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1915.) 
Accessions 1064; total 17,087. Circulation 77,- 
295. New registration 915; total 5328. Re- 
ceipts $5320.59; expenditures $5470.42, includ- 
ing $877.88 for books, $134.10 for periodicals, 
$205.31 for binding, $2230 for salaries. The 
reclassification of the 16,000 books of the 
library was accomplished during the last seven 
months of the year. The books were reclassi- 
fied, recataloged, and all the cards were typed 


and filed. 
NEBRASKA 


Lincoln City L. Lulu Horne, Ibn. (Ann. 
rpt.—yr. ending May 31, 1916.) Accessions 
3084, withdrawals 521; total 40,562. Circula- 
tion 212,731. New registration 2048; total 
11,932. Receipts $14,240.70; expenditures 
$13,017.07, including $2946.81 for books and 
$5295.10 for salaries. 


Plattsmouth. The new Carnegie Library 
here was formally opened Nov. 1. The build- 
ing was erected last summer from the dona- 
tion of $12,500 by Andrew Carnegie to the 
city of Plattsmouth. The principal address 
was given by Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian at 
the University of Nebraska, who spoke on 
“The library in the community.” 


MONTANA 


Missoula. The trustees of the Missoula 
Public Library and the Missoula county com- 
missioners are to meet soon to draw up and 
sign a contract by which the use of the library 
will be extended to all the people of the 
county. As soon as the contract is signed 
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preparations will be started to carry out the 
plan. Funds for the extension purpose are 
expected to be available Dec. 1. 


The Southwest 


MISSOURI 


Jefferson City. This city has been chosen as 
the next meeting place of the Missouri Library 
Association. 


Kansas City. Another branch of the Pub- 
lic Library was opened in the Kensington 
School Nov. 3. Miss Jeanette Maxwell, for- 
merly at the Main Library, is to be in charge. 
On a recent visit of inspection in Kansas City 
schools, Prof. George D. Strayer of Columbia 
University made a special point of investigat- 
ing these branch libraries in schools. He gave 
them his hearty endorsement, calling the plan 
“the most perfect method of correlation of 
education and the library” he had ever seen. 


Liberty. William Jewell College L. Ward 
H. Edwards, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 3, 
1916.) Additions 1124; withdrawals 53; total 
27,900; the sum of $300 was spent for books 
during the year. No record is kept of books 
used in the library itself; 6063 were circulated. 
The librarian conducted classes in freshman 
and sophomore English during the year. The 
library bindery handled 666 volumes for the 
library, and also did some work for outsiders. 


St. Joseph F. P. L. Jesse Cunningham, Ibn. 
(26th ann. rpt.—yr. ending Apr. 30, 1916.) 
Accessions 6909, withdrawals 1665; total 77,- 
022. Circulation 285,200. Registration 18,656. 
Receipts $27,805.13; expenditures $27,690, in- 
cluding $4444.21 for books, $1096.21 for peri- 
odicals, $1838.22 for binding, and $13,933.36 for 
salaries. 


Sedalia F. P. L. Frances Fordice, Ibn. 
(21st ann. rpt.—yr. ending Apr. 30, 1916.) 
Accessions, 1219; withdrawals, 329; total, 17,- 
897. Circulation, 75,988. New registration, 
1535; total, 4275. Receipts, $8195.57; expendi- 
tures, $5814.97, including $0997.14 for books, 
$216.97 for periodicals, $259.40 for binding, 
$2300 for salaries. Library service to farm 
homes in Pettis county was developed thru 
the parcel post and by co-operation with 
teachers in county schools; 103 schools have 
been reached and books were sent out with no 
charge except the payment of postage. The 
library had an exhibit in the Parcel Post 
booth at the State Fair in the fall. 


KANSAS 
According to statistics compiled by W. H. 
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Kerr, librarian of the State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas, eighteen new libraries have 
been started since October 1915. All are 
privately supported—that is, by library asso- 
ciations, women’s clubs, W. C. T. U., etc. In 
five cases (Atwood, Rugoton, Liberal, Neta- 
waka, and Syracuse), these new libraries are 
the first in their respective counties; and four 
of these are in the western third of the state. 
According to reports, there are now 26 Kansas 
counties having no public libraries, either 
privately or tax-supported; 22 of these are in 
the western half of the state. In the same 
time five public libraries have changed from 
private to public-tax support. According to 
reports, there are now 74 tax-supported public 
libraries in the state, and 75 privately sup- 
ported. 


Horton. Three of the women’s organiza- 
tions of the city have commenced a campaign 
to secure a free library and reading room. 
During the winter the town will have a free 
reading room equipped with twenty or more 
current magazines and daily newspapers. The 
city commissioners have granted the use of a 
room in the city hall for this purpose. Dona- 
tions of books, and money for the purchase 
of books are now being solicited. 


Leavenworth F. P. L. Irving R. Bundy, 
Ibn. (16th ann. rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1915). 
Accessions, 1678; withdrawals, 429; total, 24,- 
549. Circulation, 73,845. New registration, 
1501; total, 4747. Receipts, $6561.89; expendi- 
tures, $6150.20, including $1564.57 for books, 
$210.10 for periodicals, $465.21 for binding, 
$2500 for salaries. 


TEXAS 


Austin. The authorities of the Library of 
the University of Texas intend to establish a 
school in connection with the university library 
for the training of librarians as soon as the 
appropriations from the legislature permit. 
The establishment of such a school would fill 
a long-felt want in the Southwest, especially 
in the smaller Texas libraries, as the nearest 
training schools for librarians are in Georgia 
and Illinois. The proposal to establish such 
a school was given hearty support at the recent 
meeting of the Texas Library Association at 
Galveston. 


Belton. “Library week” for Belton closed 
Oct. 28, and resulted in an addition of nearly 
two hundred books collected and promised for 
the Carnegie Library as addition to the present 
supply. It also resulted in provision being 
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made for keeping the library open several 
hours at night for the benefit of those who 
work during the day. 


Fort Worth. Texas Christian University 
Library, of which Nell Andrew is librarian, 
now contains about 14,000 volumes, 7000 being 
government publications. The library is 
crowded into four rooms, and a separate 
building is now under consideration. Besides 
the accessions secured from the regular book 
appropriations, within the past few months 
the student organizations, consisting of the 
1916 seniors, laws, music, home economics, 
and art seniors, have contributed over $300 
worth of new and carefully selected books. 
Dr. F. D. Kershner, a former president of this 
institution, presented over 600 volumes of 
travel, foreign literature, history, etc. To the 
“L. C. Strange Memorial Library,” $67 worth 
of new Latin and Greek books were added, 
and a prohibition library, to commemorate the 
lifework of Braxton B. Wade, an alumnus 
of the university, has just been founded. Mr. 
Wade’s family started the fund with $100 and 
the gift of his personal library on prohibition, 
and a public presentation of this library was 
made at Thanksgiving time. The “Brite Col- 
lege of the Bible Library” has been established 
in the new Brite Building, which is one of 
five buildings on the T. C. U. campus. Two 
librarians are in charge, and more than 2000 
volumes are ready for use. 


Galveston. The children’s department of 
the Rosenberg Public Library, and especially 
the story telling work, is made the subject of 
a full-page illustrated article in the Galveston 
News of Nov. 5. 


COLORADO 


Boulder. The University of Colorado Li- 
brary has received from E. M. Pease, 1883, of 
New York City, the gift of his private classical 
library. Mr. Pease was professor of Latin 
many years in Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. The three thousand titles in this 
donation include texts in language and litera- 
ture, files of classical periodicals, dissertations 
and doctoral theses. 


Denver. Closer relations with the schools 
are being established this year by the Public 
Library. The library has arranged to put in 
each room of six or seven grade schools which 
are distant from any of the branch buildings 
a class room library of fifty or sixty serious 
books, such as history, biography and travel. 
Another experiment this year will be that of 
loaning a librarian for a half day to the East 
Denver High School. The school authorities 


have agreed to pay half her salary. A care- 
fully arranged loan library will be conducted, 
special attention being paid to providing the 
reference books needed for classroom themes, 
debates and special studies. Pupils at the 
Opportunity School also will be given special 
opportunities for borrowing books from the 
library. Books suitable and interesting to the 
students, many of whom are adult foreigners, 
will be sent to the school weekly for distribu- 
tion and several nights will be set aside on 
which the different classes will visit the library. 
On these nights, librarians who speak German, 
Russian and Yiddish will be in charge and 
will show the students how to use the library 
catalogs, how to take out cards and borrow 
books. In Globeville a branch library at 
Forty-sixth and Washington streets will be 
opened. Last year there was such a demand 
for books that in the hour and a half a 
librarian spent at the Globeville Day nursery 
each day more than gooo books were dis- 
tributed. The library, therefore, decided to 
establish a branch, which will be open on Mon- 
days and Thursdays from 2 to 9 p. m. Books 
in Polish, German and other foreign lan- 
guages, books on truck gardening, chicken 
raising and household arts will be a specialty. 
There will be story hours also for the children. 


The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 


Langley. A Public Library will be opened 
here soon. A small building adjoining the 
office of the Langley /slander has been se- 
cured and completely renovated and equipped 
for the library. The inauguration of a library 
here is due to the efforts of the Ladies’ Civic 
Improvement Club. 


Seattle. For the first time since the estab- 
lishment of the Public Library the board in 
October invoked aid of the criminal law in the 
protection of its property, when a complaint 
was made charging Allen Pinckney Smith with 
keeping books overtime. A warrant was issued 
and Smith, if convicted, is subject to a fine of 
not less than $1 or more than $25 or impris- 
onment in the county jail not exceeding six 
months. The complaint alleges that Smith had 
in his possession on October 15 four volumes 
belonging to the public library, which were 
due to be returned in April, 1915. The library 
authorities assert that they have repeatedly 
written and sent messengers to Smith, receiv- 
ing repeated promises, but no return of the 
volumes. The statute declares a patron guilty 
of a misdemeanor who shall keep books thirty 
days after notice in writing. 
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Hood River. At a meeting of the new 
library board in October the budget adopted 
for the ensuing year provides for items that 
will require $4040 to meet. The board asks 
that the salary of Miss See, librarian, be raised 
from $75 per month to $85, and that the salary 
of the assistant librarian be raised from $50 
to $55. Under the new joint contract between 
the city and county, each will be required to 
pay one-half of the amount asked for by the 
budget committee. It is expected that the 
raise in the librarian’s salary will meet with 
opposition as the former split between the 
city and county over library matters hinged 
on the salary paid to the former librarian, 
which was $90. The city council and county 
court have power to reduce any item in the 
budget. 


Portland. The new Vernon branch library 
was formally opened Oct. 23. 


CALIFORNIA 


Exeter. Exeter's new Carnegie Library was 
formally opened to the public by a house 
warming at the building Friday evening, Oct. 
6. The library was finished and occupied 
about a month before. It is situated in the 
northwest corner of the public park, and is of 
white stucco and cement, with red brick roof 
and trimmings. 


Los Angeles P. L. Everett R. Perry, Ibn. 
(28th ann. rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 1916.) 
Accessions 36,405, withdrawals 6294; total 277,- 
634. Circulation 2,027,673. New registration 
42,113; total 110,388. Receipts $197,680.69; 
expenditures $191,358.08, including $32,389.05 
for books, $4196.25 for periodicals, $11,309.79 
for binding, and $99,073.81 for salaries. The 
Vernon branch moved into its new building 
in September, 1015, and Boyle Heights branch 
was completed and occupied before the end 
of the fiscal year. Plans were made for the 
erection of the North East branch and the 
Cahuenga branch. The catalog department 
cataloged 36,358 books, recataloged 6196, filed 
45.505 Library of Congress slips in the de- 
pository catalog, ordered cards for 3946 titles, 
and typed 100,472 cards. This department 
now exercises a general supervision over the 
taking of the inventory, and each department 
must make a “lost card” for each book missing 
at inventory. Books not found within three 
years are considered permanently lost and are 
so stamped on the official shelf list. The use 
of foreign literature from the circulation de- 
partment declined, attributed to loans to 
branches and difficulty in replacing worn-out 
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stock, and the enlistment of some foreign- 
born readers. Armenian books were added 
to the foreign collection, but there were un- 
satisfied inquiries for Servian, Syrian, and 
Bohemian literature. Night schools created a 
demand for text books in French, German and 
Spanish. There was felt a need for an at- 
tendant in the circulation department with 
some knowledge of foreign languages to assist 
in book selection and to wait upon readers. 
The department had 8010 books in foreign 
languages having a circulation of 30,483. The 
juvenile circulation increased 19 per cent. over 
that for 1914-1915, and was 52 per cent. of 
the total increase. Thirty-three talks on “How 
to use the library” and “Books for pleasure” 
were given to children in the public schools, 
with 25 return visits to the nearest branch. 
Several indexes are being made in the li- 
brary. To the index of Handbooks on Robert 
Browning, not yet completed, were added 11 
new books; to the Poetry index, containing 
author and title entries of verse published in 
Current Opinion, six volumes were added. 
The annotated bibliography on California 
source material for the Spanish period proved 
helpful, and it was planned that a continuation 
of the bibliography, covering the Mexican 
period and the period of American invasion, 
would be completed during 1916-1917. A cata- 
log of the Luther A. Ingersoll collection of 
California portraits and pictures of pioneer 
buildings and historic scenes was begun in 
December, and a card index to periodical 
articles relating to public affairs in Los An- 
geles, was started. In the art and music de- 
partment, it was found by actual count in 
November that there were 9787 pictures; from 
December to June 30, 699 mounted pictures 
were added. The picture circulation for the 
year was 12,675, as compared with 6283 for 
1914-1915. Composers living in the vicinity were 
asked to help build up a musical section de- 
voted to California composers; it is proposed 
to have one copy of each composition bound 
for reference and another for circulation. 


Merced. At a special meeting of the city 
trustees in October, a conference was held 
with representatives of the city library trus- 
tees and the county supervisors relative to 
the proposed change from a city to county 
library system. As a result of the conference 
the city trustees passed a motion asking the 
supervisors to reconsider their recent action 
in withdrawing their yearly contract patron- 
age with the city, whereby county money has 
been appropriated for library service in the 
rural branches, and to continue as heretofore 
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for another year. This means that in case 
the supervisors do as requested the library 
will remain a city institution instead of becom- 
ing a county institution. The plan of chang- 
ing the administration of the library from a 
board of library trustees to the supervisors 
was entered upon at the advice of the state 
librarian, having the approval of the library 
trustees and the supervisors. Later the city 
attorney opposed the move, arguing that it 
was unlawful and against the interests of the 
city. The city trustees’ motion passed last 
night was in accordance with the city attor- 
ney’s advice. 


Oakland. By unanimous vote, the library 
trustees on Oct. 13 decided to close the Muni- 
cipal Reference Library room on the first floor 
of the city hall. It will be removed to the 
Main Library building at Fourteenth and 
Grove streets. 


Riverside. Under the title, “The civic work 
of a public library,” Joseph F. Daniels de- 
scribes in the November American City the 
various lines of work carried on by the River- 
side Public Library. 


Sacramento. All contracts for the construc- 
tion of the new Public Library building at the 
southwest corner of Ninth and I streets have 
been awarded, and work has been commenced. 
It will be a three-story terra-cotta and rein- 
forced concrete, fireproof structure, 150 feet 
long and 74 feet deep, facing I street, with a 
garden and terra-cotta balustrade in front. 
Loring P. Rixford, of San Francisco, is the 
architect. If the work goes forward as 
planned, the library will be able to move in 
about the first of next September. 


Stanford University. Orders have been is- 
sued to the architects to prepare plans for the 
$500,000 library building that will be erected 
by Leland Stanford Jr. University on the 
campus here. Bakewell & Brown, of San 
Francisco, will have the plans ready soon after 
the first of the year, but the bids on the 
structural steel will be called for earlier than 
that. The library will be of class A construc- 
tion, three stories and basement. The exterior 
facing will be of cut stone. 


Canada 
ONTARIO 
Toronto. The new High Park branch was 
opened Oct. 31. 


Toronto P. L. George H. Locke, Ibn. (32d 
ann, rpt.—-yr. ending Dec. 31, 19015.) Acces- 
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sions, 31,615; withdrawals, 4911; total, 257,411. 
Circulation, 892,161. New registration, 12,801; 
total, 66,653. Receipts, $185,713.42; expendi- 
tures, $142,565.58; including $27,021.65 for 
books, $2699.59 for subscriptions to peri- 
odicals, $514.71 for binding, $67,608.62 for 
salaries. The war brought to the library 
new opportunities of service and the reference 
department was especially busy. Great inter- 
est was shown in the relief map of northern 
Europe where, on a scale of 18 feet to the 
inch horizontal and 5000 feet to the inch verti- 
cal, the east and west fronts of the struggle 
could be followed. To the soldiers in many 
of the camps cases of books were sent, and a 
branch library was established at the perma- 
nent training quarters in Toronto. A library of 
music containing 2000 titles was opened in the 
circulating room of the Reference Building. 
The accommodation at the College Street Cir- 
culating Library was doubled and as a result, 
the circulation for the year increased by 26,000 
books. A department which has grown beyond 
its accommodation is the J. Ross Robertson 
collection of historical Canadian pictures. The 
collection contained 2873 pictures by the end 
of 1915 and had been visited by 12,392 people 
during the year. With the present gallery 
overcrowded and additional pictures in pros- 
pect, the librarian urges in his report that an 
extension be built to the present Reference 
Library in which suitable room could be given 
the collection. Three branch buildings were 
begun during 1915 and were to be paid for 
with a gift of $50,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. In the new branches traditional li- 
brary architecture was abandoned; the plans 
followed the Collegiate Grarnmar School type 
of the seventeenth century in England. 


QUEBEC 
Montreal. McGill Univ. L. C. H. Gould, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Aug. 31, 1915.) Ac- 


cessions 5194, withdrawals 133; total 151,361. 
Circulation 16,144. Attendance 27,812. The 
Canadian Regional Bureau of the International 
Catalogue felt keenly the effect of the war by 
the loss of many experts, and, as a result, the 
output of cards in certain subjects was tem- 
porarily stopped. The financial stringency 
caused by the war induced the library to dis- 
continue for 1915 its summer course in library 
training. Traveling libraries, whose circula- 
tion exceeded 12,000 volumes, to which 65 sets 
of stereoscopes, 126 lectures with lantern 
slides, and 13 wall pictures, should be added, 
were sent to 88 different places. During the 
year, 6106 volumes were cataloged and 1254 
bound or repaired. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


ADMINISTRATION—By COMMISSION 

At this time, when the question of the com- 
mission form of government of cities is re- 
ceiving much attention and is being tried out 
in a number of places, it may be interesting 
to librarians to know that a library was gov- 
erned, and governed well, by a commission 
from May, 1914, to September, 1916. 

When the librarian of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity was granted leave of absence in the 
spring of 1914, she recommended to the presi- 
dent of the university that, instead of an act- 
ing librarian being appointed, there should be 
created a library commission composed of the 
heads of the departments of the library, i. ¢., 
the two reference librarians, the accession 
librarian and the head cataloger. She recom- 
mended that this body of four elect a chair- 
man from its own number, the chairman to 
represent the library in the Library Council 
(which, in the Ohio State University, is com- 
posed of the president, the deans and the 
librarian) and to act as the executive officer 
of the commission. The recommendation of 
the librarian was approved by the president, 
and on May 109, 1914, the commission was 
organized. It was composed of Maud D. 
Jeffrey, reference librarian; Gertrude K. Kel- 
licot, accession librarian, and Bertha M. 
Schneider, head cataloger. Mr. Reeder was 
elected chairman. In this body was vested 
the administration of the library, subject to 
the regulations of the Library Council, and 
at its weekly meetings all matters of adminis- 
trative detail were decided. This proved to 
be an admirable arrangement. The members 
of the commission brought to their work a 
knowledge of library and university condi- 
tions which only those could have who had 
been in the library, and they gave most loyal 
and efficient service. 

Now that the librarian has returned to 
active duty, the commission, as such, goes 
out of existence, but she has asked the com- 
mission members to become her cabinet, meet- 
ing with her regularly once a week. The 
regular meetings of the whole staff will be 
held as usual once a month. 


ApvertIsInc, Lisrary, See Publicity 


ANTS 
The 1915-1916 report (p. 59) of the Grand 
Rapids Public Library describes the method 


which the library used to rid its book cases of 
ants. 

“Last August the library made an unusual 
discovery in the catalog room: namely, that 
some of the book cases were infested with 
white ants. It appears that they got into the 
room thru cracks in the concrete floor where 
wood had been laid for nailing down the 
cork matting. As a result of the campaign 
against them every piece of wood and furni- 
ture in the whole basement was moved and 
carefully examined, and wherever it was dis- 
covered that the ants had infested a piece 
it was burned. Several hundred dollars worth 
of oak book cases were destroyed in this way. 
Fortunately, very few books were damaged— 
only four. It appears that the ants attacked the 
wood where there was no paint or varnish, 
and that they worked almost entirely behind 
the varnish line. In other words, where the 
wood was painted or varnished it was seldom 
that they came or went thru. The cases that 
were put back were varnished and the bot- 
toms covered with tar, for the purpose of 
catching any straggling ants. It is planned 
to move this furniture and examine it at regu- 
lar intervals for several years so as to be 
sure that the ants have been wholly exter- 
minated. 

“It was found in dealing with them that 
when a piece of wood literally alive with 
them was moved, and they began to run in 
all directions, the best way to dispose of them 
was to sprinkle them with ammonia, which 
had the effect of curling them up and killing 
them instantly. Kerosene, gasoline, formal- 
dehyde, and turpentine were also tried, but 
with little or no success. It also appeared 
that in no case did they attack a piece of 
furniture or shelving which was slightly 
raised from the floor so as to be accessible 
to light and air: in other words, the creatures 
worked only in the dark and more or less 
closed-in places. The new cases that have 
been put in these rooms have all been raised 
from the floor about an inch. 

“Some of the oak cases infested by the ants 
were literally honey-combed. From the out- 
side they looked as substantial as ever, but 
one could run a knife right thru an inch and 
a half piece of what was presumably solid 
white oak. Enough of the wood remained 
so as to keep the cases from collapsing from 
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the weight upon them, but some were in such 
a condition that they would soon have crum- 
bled from the weight upon them had we not 
discovered the ants.” 


BrsuioGRAPHY. See Medical bibliography 


Book BUYING 

In response to the query, “Do you advise 
purchasing the cheaper reprint editions of 
popular copyright fiction?” LeRoy Jeffers, of 
the order department of the New York Public 
Library, writes as follows in the October num- 
ber of the New Jersey Library Bulletin: 

“It seems probable that some libraries are 
unacquainted with the facts concerning the 
reprints of popular copyright fiction. In the 
case of lower priced editions bearing the im- 
print of the original publisher, they are of 
course printed from the same plates as the 
regular edition. This is likewise the case with 
a large number of titles bearing the imprint 
of publishers of reprint editions. The entire 
book is manufactured by the original pub- 
lishers, being printed from the same plates, 
bound by machine in the same manner, and 
differs from the regular edition only in a 
somewhat less expensive paper and in a cheap- 
er cloth for the cover which is not lettered 
in gold. 

“A fair comparison of the regular with the 
reprint edition on each title will determine 
whether one is warranted in expending the 
difference in their cost for the purchase of 
the more expensive book. It should be noted 
whether the type shows thru the paper and 
whether sufficient ink is used for a clear im- 
pression. If the cover design of the cheaper 
book is offensive, the sheets may be rebound 
at once in buckram at less total cost than that 
of the regular edition in publisher’s covers. 

“In the actual number of circulations ob- 
tained from regular and reprint editions before 
they have to be rebound, we have found sur- 
prisingly little difference. After they are re- 
bound in full buckram statistics show that the 
reprint continues to give good service. About 
three copies of a reprint may be purchased for 
the same total cost as one copy of the regular 
edition, and far more circulations may be ob- 
tained in this way. In the matter of cleanli- 
ness three copies of the same title in reprint 
form, purchased successively as the sheets be- 
come soiled and ready for discarding, will give 
better service than reliance on one copy in the 
original form which is retained for the same 
number of circulations. 

“Classic fiction should rarely be bought in 
the form of reprints, and juvenile titles in- 
tended for reading room collections are often 
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best purchased in the original elaborately dec- 
orated covers, for their zxsthetic value.” 


Book seLection. See also Children’s reading 
—Selection of ; Non-fiction—Stimulating inter- 
est in 
CARD CATALOGS—INSTRUCTION IN USE OF 
Cards like the following were devised by 
Charles R. Green, librarian of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, to facilitate the 
use of the public card catalog in his library, 
and the same idea has been adopted by the 
City Library of Springfield, Mass. The cards 
are about three-eighths of an inch higher than 
the regular catalog card, and are scattered 
thru the drawers, where their extra height 
makes them conspicuous. 


How to Use This Catalog 


Cards for authors, subjects and in many cases titles 
of books are filed here in one alphabet 

Look just as you would for a word in the dictionary 

under Lloyd, John W. Productive vegetable 
growing. 
or Productive vegetable growing by 
Lloyd, J. W. 
or Vegetable gardening. Lloyd, J. W. 
Productive vegetable growing. 

Copy from the card all of the call number in the 
upper left hand corner; including the volume, 
year or bulletin number if needed 

The words, Botany department, Reference collection, 
Office, Zoology department, and others which ap- 
pear on some cards indicate that the books are 
in special collections. 

Per as part of the call number refers to the collec- 
tion of general periodicals. 

The sign + after some call numbers, indicates a 
book too large for its regular place which may 
be found in a collection of quartos and folios 
near by. 

If you cannot find what you want, do not hesitate 
to ask for assistance. 


CHILDREN, Work For. See also Reading 

circles 

Jewish children in the public library; their 
love of reading and the books they read. 
Celia Silbert. (Amer. Jewish Chronicle, O. 13, 
1916. vol. I, p. 701-702.) 

A popular acount of the work with Jewish 
children in the New York Public Library. 


CHILDREN’S READING—SELECTION OF 

Standards in children’s literature. Effie L. 
Power. New Jersey Lib. Bull. Ja, 1916. 
p. 10-15. 

Never before has so much thought and 
effort been lavished on children’s books, and 
the book problem to-day is one of selection. 
For convenience in discussing standards, Miss 
Power divides child life into three periods: 
the period of early childhood, or the first 
seven years; the later period of childhood, 
between eight and twelve; and the adolescent 
period, between twelve and sixteen. The 
literature of early childhood consists of nur- 
sery songs, rhymes, story poems and folk-tales 
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which appeal primarily to the ear. Next 
come the cumulative nonsense tales. Folk- 


tales, with their direct, impersonal style, are 
told chiefly to amuse, but they do also en- 
rich and direct the imagination, train the 
attention, increase the child’s use of words, 
and give inspiration to learning to read. 

As soon as the imagination is sufficiently 
developed for the child to picture situations, 
the realistic story, descriptive poem and heroic 
folk-tale take their places among his books. 
Most modern nature books fail at this point, 
but Kipling’s jungle books are splendid ex- 
amples of an imaginative treatment of nature 
interests. Even young children like a scien- 
tific treatment when looking for facts. Their 
reference books should be concise, not too 
technical, well arranged well indexed, and 
pictorially illustrated. Most of the modern 
books available for use with little children 
are lacking in literary quality, but they may 
teach manners and customs and suggest ideas 
of conduct. The longer folk-tales bring out 
the cardinal virtues of childhood, and when 
properly selected establish moral sense and 
tend toward a constructive philosophy of life. 
They introduce a heroic ideal which is later 
developed in myth, saga, legend, and biog- 
raphy. As a boy grows older his life becomes 
active and objective, and he immediately imi- 
tates his heroes. If you can choose a boy's 
heroes at this age, you have given his life 
its trend, since his instinct toward hero wor- 
ship is the strongest factor in his development. 
As he passes into the adolescent period the 
social feeling moves him. This is the age 
when the gang spirit develops, and along with 
an excess of animal spirits comes a rapid 
awakening of his spiritual nature. He is more 
than ever a hero worshipper, but he wants the 
facts of wide experience. Stories of adven- 
ture at sea, books of travel, historical adven- 
tures, biography and travel become popular. 

The girl reads fairy tales far into the years 
of later childhood. She develops emotionally 
more rapidly than the boy and may be more 
easily led to poetry and the higher forms of 
great world literature. She is more personal 
in her attitude toward life in books and out 
of books, and needs a sympathetic leader. She 
is also much more limited in her range of 
interests than the boy. The best love stories 
for girls from twelve to sixteen are the stories 
of romantic adventure. Well-selected adult 


fiction may be given her, but beware of the 
modern girl’s novel, in which a self-conscious 
girl heroine occupies the center of the stage. 
We need never be afraid of great works of 
fiction. They present life broadly, but in right 
perspective. 
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Criuss. See also Reading circles 


COMMISSION GOVERNMENT. See Administration 
—By commission 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Fire protection in libraries. Sidney J. 
Williams. Wis. Lib. Bull., O., 1916. p. 344- 
346 


Mr. Williams is the state building inspector, 
and the suggestions he gives for fire protec- 
tion are all for fire prevention. He warns 
against the accumulation of floor sweepings, 
oily rags, waste paper or other inflammable 
material; the storing of ashes in anything 
except metal, brick, or concrete receptacles: 
and against the careless handling of matches. 
All woodwork less than two feet from boiler 
or furnace, smoke pipe or hot-air pipe, should 
be protected with heavy asbestos paper cov- 
ered with sheet metal. All wiring should be 
done by an experienced electrician. Fire ex- 
tinguishers approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories should be provided and those in 
charge should have practice in using them. 

In all but the smallest libraries at least two 
exits should be provided. A basement assem- 
bly room should have two separate exits to 
the outside. If a library is on the second 
floor, it is well to have two inside stairways 
at opposite ends of the building, the second 
stairway forming a safer emergency exit than 
an outside fire escape. The latter should be 
confined to old buildings where only one in- 
side stairway has been provided, and should 
be of the stairway type, not ladders. They 
should be kept clear of snow and ice in 
winter and the exit to the fire escape should 
be a door wherever possible. 

In the library a general fire drill is not prac- 
ticable, since the occupants are continually 
changing, but the librarian should think out 
and practice all the different actions she 
would perform if fire were discovered. These 
would include (1) getting the occupants out 
of the building; (2) calling the fire depart- 
ment; and (3) putting out the fire herself 
with the extinguishers if possible. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS 


A special file has been developed at the 
library of the society, Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, in Los Angeles, for the accommodation 
of the members and their friends, whereby 
those seeking information relative to early an- 
cestors may register the names of those per- 
sons, or such other persons as they may de- 
sire. It is advised that all known emigrant 
ancestors, and others, be registered. Such 
registration brings together those who are 
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seeking facts along similar lines, and forms 
a basis for mutual exchange of information. 

As far as possible the following facts are 
recorded about each person: 

Name in full. 

Location first known of—date. 

How many generations worked out in this 
country. 

How many generations worked out in Eu- 
rope and where, if any. 

What parts of the country the descendants 
have gone to, with dates. 

Names and addresses of others also inter- 
ested. 

Published references, genealogies, etc., about 
the line. 

Remarks. 

Date, name of person making registration, 
address. 


HicH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. See also Instruction 
in use of libraries—In high schools 
—StTupY HELPS 

Opportunities for study in the high school 
library. Irene Warren. Wilson Bull., O., 
1916. p. 130-141. 

To meet the generally accepted practice now 
in vogue with most educators, of supplement- 
ing each text-book used in high school sub- 
jects with outside reading, high school libra- 
rians and teachers have prepared lists of re- 
quired readings further supplemented by lists 
of advised readings. The estimated number 
of titles needed for work of this sort in a 
high school library varies from three to eight 
thousand, exclusive of duplicates necessary. 
To this should be added magazines and news- 
papers, together with large quantities of “vis- 
ualizing material”—pictures, maps, lantern 
slides, post cards and museum specimens. 

Comparatively few schools have such libra- 
ries, and where they do exist the pupils often 
get only glimpses of the material. The libra- 
ries are often small and space for special 
exhibits is inadequate; the pupils must get 
written permission to go to the library, un- 
less they are assigned there for one or two 
periods a week. If the required reading can- 
not be done in the brief, irregular times 
usually allowed, they are expected to go to 
the library after school and borrow the books 
for home use. 

Meanwhile, the pupil is spending one or 
more study periods each day in class- 
rooms or assembly halls, where he has only 
his text-book to study. If he is to be ex- 
pected to supplement this with the material 
in the library, it seems obvious that the study 
and library rooms should be in closer rela- 
tions. They might be in adjoining rooms, if 
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the library proper is too small for a study 
room, or trucks with the recommended books 
might be sent to the study room. 

“It is, however, plainly to be seen that the 
best plan is to give the pupils every study 
hour in a room fitted up with the material 
carefully chosen for the purpose by the joint 
efforts of the special teachers and the libra- 
rian. This means a combination of the study- 
room and library in some such fashion as is 
now in operation at the University High 
School (University of Chicago). 

“The librarian in charge of such a high 
school library should have her technical library 
work well in hand, be a special student of the 
study habits of high school pupils, know in- 
timately the best literature for them in all 
lines and be thoroly familiar with the details 
of, the course of study. 

“If the teachers will then systematically co- 
operate with her, to lay out such material for 
each subject as pupils will need for a week 
or more, the supervised study hour in the 
library may become more vital at times to a 
pupil’s progress than even a recitation period.” 

Good study habits mean good class-room 
work. The study room librarian can plan for 
a progression in the pupil’s study habits, and 
check up the amount of reading or studying 
he does each day. She can also equalize the 
time spent in preparation of each lesson, by 
calling individual teachers’ attention when nec- 
essary to the fact that they are taking more 
than their proportionate time. Study periods 
should be as carefully planned as recitation 
periods are, and some high schools have even 
given a mark for study habits as they do for 
various subjects. 

A small slip on “How to study” was given 
to pupils in the University High Schocl in 
Chicago, to be pasted into their note-books 
and text-books. Excellent practical results 
came from the use of this slip [printed in 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, vol. 40, p. 450], which Miss 
Warren has expanded into the following: 

HOW TO STUDY 


Suggestions for High School Students 

Lesson Assignments. Be sure to record accurately 
the following items for each class: 

(a) The lesson assignment. 

(b) The teacher’s suggestions for the preparation 

of the lesson 

(c) The reading references, starring (*) those of 

the greatest importance. 

When to Study. Arrange for yourself a daily pro- 
gram. Assign a definite time of the day for the 
study of each subject, in the same manner in which 
the school assigns recitation periods. 

Making Ready for Study. Don’t fritter time while 
getting ready to study. Lay out pencils, paper, pens, 
ink, ruler and other materials needed for the lesson 
in hand. Sit down and begin at once. Each day 
aim to get your lessons not only better, but in less 
time. Slowness is usually a habit. 

How to Study. Keep yourself fit for study b 
leading a wholesome life. Attack your work wit 
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cheerfulness and determination. Concentrate on it. 
Read directly thru the lesson assignment once. Learn 
to sweep thru a paragraph for the important points 
in it. Re-read to master the details. If it is a 
foreign langauge to be translated, read thru the 
assignment to see how much you can understand be- 
fore translating in detail with the help of a vocabu- 
lary. If it is a problem, make certain the question 
to solved is understood, before attempting to solve 
it. Every day prepare each lesson assignment. Once 
a week review your lesson. Once a month review the 
accumulated lesson. This will clear up points not 
plain at first and give you a broader grasp of a 
subject than when it is studied in small portions only. 
Form the habit of looking up words, phrases, places, 
and people unfamiliar to you. Study alone. It 
strengthens your ability concentrate and to form inde- 
pendent judgments. 
External Aids to Study. Examine each new text- 
book and learn the use of the devices placed in it 
for your assistance—table of contents, index, appen- 
dix, vocabulary, maps, illustrations, footnotes, mar- 
final notes. Form the habit of using these. Other 
ks have these same devices. Use them. Save 
time by studying where you may easily consult the 
best dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, and other 
special reference books, and where you may also 
consult the library catalog for Sther good books on 
a given subject. 
vactical Application. Apply the facts you learn 
in school to your daily life = A possible. Discuss 
them with your family and friends. Keep track of 
what the newspapers and magazines say about the 
subjects you are studying in school. It is now of 
greater importance that you learn how to study, where 
to get information that you want, and how to organize 
data, than that you should master many subjects. 


InNDEXES—TO SONGS 

An index to the songs included in the 300 
odd volumes of collected songs, in the Grace 
Rumrill department of music in the City 
Library of Springfield, Mass., has proved it- 
self one of the most useful of the indexes 
in the institution. Kindergarten song books 
are not indexed as Miss Quigley’s printed 
index covers that field. Neither are hymnals 
indexed, nor volumes containing songs all 
by one composer; but for each song title ap- 
pearing in all other collections a card is filed 
bearing title of song, names of composer and 
author of words, and number and name of 
each volume containing that song. The City 
Library will gladly answer inquiries sent on 
return post cards. 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF LIBRARIES 

A printed circular on “The use of the Pub- 
lic Library,” based on the Central Library 
building and its resources, is being distributed 
by the English teachers of the high schools 
in Birmingham, Ala., to the members of the 
third and fourth year classes. It is to be 
filed by them in their note books for future 
reference. At the time the circular is distrib- 
uted, the teacher makes the necessary explana- 
tions and assigns to each pupil certain prob- 
lems that can be answered only by intelligent 
use of the catalog, the indexes to periodicals, 
and the encyclopedias. The pupils do not go 


by classes to the library, but go individually 
to work out their own problems. 
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LIBRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS. See also Vaca- 
tions. 
—QUALIFICATIONS OF 

“During the year a general scheme of sery- 
ice analysis for employes of the library was 
worked out, and adopted by the board,” says 
the librarian in the 1915-1916 report of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library. “The blanks 
used in this analysis, after being graded, serve 
also as a record of efficiency. The following 
are the main headings: Health, Personal 
qualifications for work, Relations with pub- 
lic and with fellow workers, Attitude toward 
the library and its work, Ability in the use of 
books and knowledge, Skill in professional 
work, Improvement during period of this rec- 
ord, Specially good points, Specially weak 
points, Remarks. Under the first six headings 
there are a number of subdivisions indicating 
the most desirable things for our work. 

“The general plan of the analysis is to secure 
the co-operation of the employes for their own 
advancement by indicating the elements that 
enter into good service, and thus arrive at a 
basis for a greater degree of perfection. With 
this end in view each employe analyzes his or 
her service, as do also the department heads 
for each person working in the department, 
and the whole is checked up and adjusted 
by the librarian in conference with the heads 
of the departments and with the persons di- 
rectly concerned. In short, the whole plan 
is designed to bring out the best in each per- 
son by getting his active co-operation thru a 
better understanding of the elements of good 
service, rather than by superimposing a mere 
paper system of efficiency records. It is be- 
lieved that such a service analysis may be 
made an important factor in the administra- 
tion of the library.” 


—TRAINING OF 

In the report of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary for 1915, the value of the Training 
Class for Library Work with Children is dis- 
cussed at some length. “With graduates of 
three consecutive classes at work,” says the 
report, “it is now possible to arrive at some 
definite conclusions as to the value of the 
training class to the library from the angles 
of the service the students render while in 
training, the types of positions they fill ac- 
ceptably and the cost to the library of main- 
taining the class, in relation to what the 
library is getting out of it. 

“Nineteen out of thirty-three graduates are 
on the library staff.. They are filling positions 
of branch librarian, chil¢ren’s librarian, school 
librarian, first assistant and children’s libra- 
rian. Other libraries of high standing have 
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tions, as head of children’s department, branch 
librarian, school librarian, children’s librarian. 

“The value of the student body is evi- 
denced by the fact that as individuals they 
have been able to meet the demands of as- 
signments which carry with them considera- 
ble responsibility. If less capable people were 
assigned to these positions, the number of 
such people would have to be considerably 
increased over and above the number of 
students we now have, and even then the re- 
sults would be less satisfactory. 

“One other general result of having a stu- 
dent body available is that it has practically 
eliminated the necessity of trying out num- 
bers of young women who are immature, 
without general library experience or back- 
ground for work with children; the last re- 
sort as other sources of supply fail. Such 
service is the most expensive of any in rela- 
tion to what is accomplished, and to have 
reached a definite solution of the problem of 
filling the minor vacancies is a marked ad- 
vantage to the entire branch system. 

“The factors that enter into any considera- 
tion of the true cost of the class are as fol- 
lows: The cost of giving instruction; the 
amount paid in salaries to the students for 
their actual services rendered; the probable 
cost of filling positions now occupied by the 
students by outsiders who could do the work 
as acceptably. While this last factor must 
be largely suppositional, the expense of con- 
ducting the department in the past without a 
training class gives some definite conclusions 
on which to base the estimate. A carefully 
figured estimate indicates that economy is 
effected by the department by maintaining the 
training class. The amount of economy, how- 
ever, depends upon the standard of admis- 
sion; in other words, the higher the qualifica- 
tions of the students, the larger the number 
of students which can be used with advantage 
to the library and with economy as well. It 
is noteworthy that the qualifications of the 
applicants accepted for the first three classes, 
worked out on an average per class, is as 
follows: Of every 11 students (average per 
class) five had had full or partial college 
training; the 11 students had had experience 
in library work in seven different libraries, 
averaging per student, two and one-third 
years of library experience; in addition to 
this, eight of the 11 had received professional 
training in one of five different library schools. 
Without doubt, the employment of a student 
body with such qualifications makes for a con- 
siderable economy. 

“The number of class periods for the year 
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placed our graduates in equally important posi- 
1914-15 was 148. Lectures and courses were 
given by 32 librarians, social workers and 
teachers; 24 of these were members of the 
library staff. The class of 1914-15 finished 
the year with 12 members, nine of whom were 
appointed to the staff of the library.” 
Lisrartes. See High school libraries; Prison 
libraries; Safety and sanitation library; 
School libraries; Statistical libraries 
—DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING INTEREST IN. 
See Publicity 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
More and more states are planning summer 
library schools for those librarians who are 
unable to attend accredited library schools. It 
is reported that Ohio State University will 
start a summer school next year. Texas Uni- 
versity will establish a library course if it can 
be assured of proper support, and the need of 
a more or less peripatetic summer school, to be 
held in different parts of Colorado in different 
years, was discussed at the annual meeting of 
that state association. 
LOAN DEPARTMENT. Sce also Readers, Rules 
for—Number of books; Reserved books 
—SERVICE TO READERS 


Because of the confusion resulting from di- 
versity of classification systems and catalogs, 
lack of adequate shelving, and the necessity of 
depending to a large extent on catalogs and 
classifications made by untrained students 
working without supervision, the service of 
books to readers has left much to be de- 
sired in the University of Chicago Library 
A three-weeks’ test in the fall of 1914 showed 
that only 95 per cent. of the books called for 
were delivered inside of ten minutes, the re- 
maining 5 per cent. representing books, the 
majority of which were supplied in from ten 
to twenty minutes. The installation of new 
book stacks in the basement of Harper Li- 
brary, permitting proper shelving, and the 
completion of the recataloging and reclassifi- 
cation of some of the most important collec- 
tions, ¢. g., English literature and philology, 
has, according to a recent test, reduced the 
percentage of books not produced inside of 
ten minutes to less than 1 in 100, the average 
time for each being less than five minutes, 
MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Medical literature as a specialty. F. Rob- 
bins. Repr. from Med. Record, My. 27, 1916. 
8 p. 

Since 1904, Dr. Robbins has made a specialty 
of the literary side of medicine, or, in other 
words, the profession of medical bibliog- 
rapher, following it exclusively and uninter- 
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ruptedly, and he here offers some practical 
suggestions to future workers in the field. 

“Those who contemplate the adoption of 
this specialty, men or women, should take care- 
ful stock of their assets, meaning their general 
fitness and special qualifications for this 
work. ,.. Medical literature is exacting in its 
demands, and requests the unflagging devo- 
tion of its followers... . The devotee must 
be willing to pursue untiringly the host of 
incomplete or erroneous references which 
many a careless writer in the more or less 
remote past has planted in his path. ... 

“A thoro knowledge, not a mere smattering, 
of at least two modern languages, besides 
English, is imperative for even a modicum 
of success in medical literature. French and 
German are barely sufficient, and a reading 
knowledge of Italian and Spanish, as well as 
of the Scandinavian languages, is extremely 
desirable. The acquisition of Russian or 
Japanese will place a literary specialist of the 
future in an enviable position by himself. To 
have recourse to the brief and often belated 
abstracts provided by American periodicals, 
instead of tapping the spring itself, is to crip- 
ple the work from the start. Deficient lin- 
guistic equipment of physicians has already 
led to the invasion of this field by what for 
want of a better term may be called the quack 
in medical literature. Our libraries are in- 
vaded by a host of understudies, recruited 
from the ranks of nurses, clerks, stenogra- 
phers, secretaries, governesses, and what not. 
who in the long run are bound to discredit 
this side of the profession. Medical literature, 
like other specialties, belongs by rights to 
those alone who have devoted years of theit 
youth not only to the winning of the medical 
degree, but to the cultivation of that fine 
sense of personal responsibility, and the esprit 
de corps, which is perhaps nowhere so well 
developed as among the disciples of Hippo- 
crates. Only a brother practitioner will serve 
the patron’s interests in the most efficient way, 
and with absolute self-effacement.” 

The bibliographer of the future must aim 
at such high standing in his specialty that the 
fact of his being responsible for a compilation 
of cases of a given disease will serve as a 
sufficient refutation against the statements of 
a non-specialist, no matter how high his rank 
as a surgeon or clinician, who claims in a dis- 
cussion the existence of a series of cases not 
included in the list. 

Next to his linguistic accomplishments, a 
medical bibliographer needs perseverance. 


“Make it a rule to be found day after day at 
a given hour (and for many hours to come) 
in the same place, so that your personality 
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becomes identified with your chosen occupa- 
tion.” Good health is an important asset in 
this work, and residence in one of the few 
cities having large medical libraries, is im- 
perative. If possible, the bibliographer should 
live within a stone’s throw of library and 
post office, for time is often at a premium. 
Punctuality in form of immediate replies to 
correspondents and unfailing deliveries of 
material on the promised date is extremely 
important in this specialty. 

“Ambition as to personal fame, except as a 
bibliographer, must be curbed in the interest 
of this retiring specialty. Not only must the 
abstract-maker and compiler of medical litera- 
ture apparently have no view of his own, or, 
at any rate, reveal no bias, but he may be 
asked to merge his own personality altogether 
in a paper that he has prepared for publication 
under another name.” 


NON-FICTION—STIMULATING INTEREST IN 

The reading of non-fiction—how to increase 
it. Mabel Kingsley Richardson. Proceedings 
of the South Dakota Educ. Assn., 1915. p. 
308-315. 

Readers to-day may be divided into two 
classes—readers for pleasure and readers for 
profit, with all the intervening exceptions. 
One engaged in pressing mental work may find 
relaxation in almost any light reading, nor is 
this harmful in itself. The danger lies in the 
growing tendency to read the new and the 
trivial to the exclusion of the good and old, 
and the abnormal circulation of fiction in 
many public libraries demands far more serious 
consideration than it is receiving. It is the 
world-old hunger for a story, but we must 
insist that this story shall be sane and healthy. 

In order that non-fiction shall have its fair 
chance in its appeal to the reading public, we 
must begin with the publisher. Too often 
the reasonably priced editions of the classics 
and works of non-fiction are presented in 
bindings that repel rather than attract. If the 
“English men of letters” series were pre- 
sented as attractively as “Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,” they would have a fair start 
at least. In advertising, likewise, all the color 
plates and full-page ads are for “Pollyanna” 
and “The honey bee.” 

“Why may we not have gay posters of 
Homer in his bathing suit, Chaucer riding to 
the hounds, Jane Austen and her favorite 
make of toilet preparations? Less than a year 
ago every girl had to have a ‘Mary Pickford’ 
auto bonnet and a ‘Castle’ haircut. Why not 
a ‘Lucy Larcom Locket,’ ‘Kipling’s Krisp 
Breakfast Flakes,’ and ‘Jane Addams Safe, 
Sane and Sanitary Soaps and Scrubbing Pow- 
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ders’? ‘Alice’ blue and ‘Helen’ pink have had 
their day. Why not a ‘Riley’ red? Where is 
the ‘Merry Widow’ sailor of yesteryear? A 
‘Tagore’ turban should prove a more conser- 
vative and enduring fashion. 

“It is not true that the great books of the 
world have not been appreciated by the multi- 
tude. If they are neglected it is because they 
are not properly brought to the public atten- 
tion. In any fair system of competition, the 
great authors will be the most popular authors. 
The fact that they are still read so widely, 
despite all the influence to the contrary, is 
sufficient proof of the truth. We frequently 
hear the criticism that the only copies of the 
good old classics to be had at the public libra- 
ries are soiled, dog-eared, broken-backed and 
generally disgraceful in appearance. It seems 
extravagance to the librarian nearing bank- 
ruptcy to rebind books so little called for, 
and the result is that they are not called 


for at all. Every classic in the library 
should be in presentable condition. New 
copies are often almost as economical as 


rebinding, and they have the added charm of 
immaculate freshness. We should be willing 
to stake our chances on the ability of the old 
masters to hold a place in the hearts of the 
people. Neither is it necessary to assume that 
the only good authors are dead authors. 
There are modern writers of merit, whose 
works are all but unknown to the majority of 
readers.” 

With the desirable books as attractively pub- 
lished and as effectively advertised as the 
gay “best seller,’ the librarian’s problem is to 
know what to buy. Clean, wholesome books 
that amuse should be purchased, but not at 
the expense of those that instruct and uplift. 
In place of fiction, buy books that are of im- 
mediate interest to the community. Begin at 
home and work outward to foreign countries. 
Begin with topics of timely interest, and work 
backward in history, science, art and all the 
fields of knowledge. Keep up the files of the 
best periodicals. 

To help the public select its books from the 
library shelves, many librarians paste in their 
volumes short notes of evaluation, typed or 
clipped from good reviews. “If nine-tenths 
of the current fiction found in the average 
public library were plainly labeled, and hon- 
estly, as ‘Fair,’ ‘Mere trash,’ ‘Not worth 
while,’ ‘Mush,’ and so on, and the desirable 
books were as distinctly and as truthfully 
labeled, ‘Good,’ ‘Worth while,’ ‘Unusually in- 
teresting,’ as the case might be, few readers 
would carry away the book with the adverse 
criticism.” 
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Timely notes in the newspapers, and work 
with clubs and literary societies, will also 
help the average reader to choose wisely from 
the wealth and diversity of books. 

“There are a large number of people who 
are willing and anxious to read seriously if 
they can only be advised to read intelligently. 
The efficient library in care of the efficient 
librarian not only supplies books to its read- 
ers, but offers guidance in the choice of books. 
The public will welcome such guidance if it is 
courteously given and is of merit. The libra- 
rian deserving his title should be a profes- 
sor of books, and his patrons should recognize 
his leadership in his calling as unquestioningly 
as underclassmen learn from their college 
faculty.” 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. See Book buying 


PRISON LIBRARIES 


In the October Occasional Leaflet, published 
quarterly by the Colorado Library Associa- 
tion, F. E. Cain, chaplain of the State Peni- 
tentiary in Canon City, writes of the library 
in that institution: “We are adding to our 
library from time to time from the ‘library 
fund’ which is sustained from the gate re- 
ceipts of those visiting the institution. Dur- 
ing the last three months we have purchased 
about $300 worth of books covering a wide 
range of subjects such as fiction, travel, biog- 
raphy, sociology, economics, education and 
technical books. Among the travel, we bought 
the Stoddard Lectures. 

“We now have in round numbers 6000 
volumes. All prisoners who are not on lost 
privileges (and there are not many at the 
same time) are entitled to draw three books 
each week, and if they are doing special 
reading they are given the right to take as 
many as they want. They make their selec- 
tions from catalogs that are placed in all the 
buildings, entering their choice on slips. These 
are sent in to the librarian who sees that the 
books are delivered. We are also continually 
receiving magazines and periodicals that are 
passed on from one to the other. In this 
way our readers get a large amount of ma- 
terial. Practically overyone who can read uses 
the library. Our circulation for the month 
of September just passed was 2500 volumes 
aside from the magazines.” 


PuBLiciTy 

Five thousand copies of the card printed 
below were sent to residents of St. Louis by 
courtesy of the City Club, the Civic League 
and the Business Men’s League with their 
regular communications to their members: 
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are Paying for the Services of your Public 
Library thru Taxation 


You 


Tue Latest Booxs on Commerce, Transportation, 
Salesmanship, Advertising and Accounting. 

Tue Opportunity to consult these at the library, 
to take most of them home or to order then sent to 
you by messenger or post. 

Teteruone Service for answering all kinds of 
tough questions, or for ordering or renewing books. 

A Spectat Room for business men and those in- 
terested in the industries—engineers, inventors, build- 
ers, etc. (northwest corner downstairs). 

Commerctat Art collection with hints and personal 
aid for advertisers, catalog-makers, designers and 
architects. 

Directories of other cities; maps in a_ special 
room; information regarding addresses, locations and 
the local peculiarities of other cities 

City Hatt bureau Room 206 for gathering and 
disseminating all sorts of information about city 
legislation and administration, here and elsewhere. 


Reapers, RuLEs For—NUMBER OF BOOKS 


The extension of privileges to borrowers 
in public libraries is growing in favor. One 
large library after another is finding that no 
injustice is done to anyone by increasing the 
number of books a borrower may take at one 
time, while it often proves a great conven- 
ience to patrons. Beginning Oct. 16 the Chi- 
cago Public Library now allows five books 
(fiction or non-fiction) to be drawn on a 
reader’s card issued to any adult user and two 
books on a juvenile card. The issuance of 
non-fiction cards is discontinued. 

As heretofore, books, except those labeled 
“seven-day,” may be retained two weeks, and 
renewed for two weeks longer. In justice to 
all concerned, no second renewal, and no 
transfer to another card will be allowed. 
Seven-day books are not renewable. Telephone 
renewals will not be taken. Books must be 
presented with the card to secure renewal. 

A fine of three cents a day, plus postage 
expended in notices, is charged for overdue 
books on regular cards. For books on juvenile 
and vacation cards, one cent a day, plus post- 
age, is charged for overdue books, and in all 
cases where it is necessary to send a messen- 
ger to secure the return of the book an addi- 
tional charge of 25 cents is made. 

In Providence, R. I. the “vacation plan” 
in vogue the past three years, of lending any 
reasonable number of books desired, is to be 
continued the whole year round. Exceptions 
are the newest books (fiction or non-fiction), 
periodicals, and books in special demand or a 
group of books on special subjects. With these 
exceptions, the books may be kept four weeks, 
and renewed for two weeks more if no reserves 
are held on them. Beginning with Sept. 18, 
1916, the “teacher’s class card,” heretofore 
used by all teachers, will be used only by 
the teachers in the grades below the high 
All other teachers will use the or- 


schools. 
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dinary borrower's card, on which they (in 
common with all other readers), will be able 
to take as many books as they desire (with 
the exceptions named above). The system 
of deposits of books at the school buildings 
will be continued. 


Reapinc. See Children’s reading—Selection 

of ; Non-fiction—Stimulating interest in 
READING CIRCLE 

The 1915 report of the Cleveland Public 
Library describes a reading circle for boys 
started in one of the branches: “In all 16 
readings were given with a total attendance 
of 224. These meetings were much enjoyed 
by the boys and looked forward to from week 
to week. The selections read were taken 
from the boys’ intermediate collection, in or- 
der to stimulate their interest in these books. 
The boys who attended the readings were 
not primarily readers, being ardent devotees 
of the cheap moving picture theaters, of which 
there are several in the district. One boy, 
when invited to come to the meeting, said that 
if the stories read were as good as the moving 
picture plays he had seen, mentioning two 
or three lurid Western dramas, he would 
come every time and save his money. Taking 
into account the boys’ interests as well as 
their mental capacity, the first reading selected 
was from Johnston’s ‘Famous Scouts,’ called 
‘Wild Bill Hickok: fearless gun fighter” Af- 
ter the reading it was suggested that a 
scenario be made. A spirited discussion fol- 
lowed concerning the various scenes which 
should be included, the boys almost coming to 
blows as to whether or not the inscription 
on the stone which marked Wild Bill’s grave 
should be allowed to stand. It is a long step 
from this ‘movie’ thriller to Seawell’s ‘Little 
Jarvis,’ there being as much difference in the 
way the story is told, as in the quality of 
courage displayed, but the latter was enjoyed 
fully as much as the former. This small 
beginning has proved how important and nec- 
essary it is to ‘open the book’ to these young 
people.” 


Reprint Epitions. See Book buying 


RESERVED BOOKS 

In connection with the reserved book sys- 
tem in the University of Chicago Library, 
it was customary to display a large number 
of books (nearly 8000 volumes in certain 
quarters) on open shelves. The losses during 
1914-15, however, were so extensive that it 
was found necessary to withdraw the open 
access privilege for the great bulk of these 
books. In order to reduce somewhat the use 
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of the reserved books, the experiment has 
been tried of purchasing sets of books repre- 
senting all the required reading in certain 
courses, particularly in English literature, and 
renting these sets for a fee of $3.00 a quarter. 
This experiment has proved very successful 
and is being extended as rapidly as funds will 
permit to other subjects and other courses. 


SAFETY AND SANITATION LIBRARY 

The library organized by the committee on 
safety and sanitation of the Milwaukee Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Associations, men- 
tioned in the October issue of the Liprary 
JOURNAL, is now well along towards comple- 
tion. Under the caption “A library for the 
manufacturer,” the library is briefly described 
in the October Civics and Commerce, pub- 
lished monthly by the association. The article 
says: “Hundreds of books, pamphlets, photo- 
graphs and drawings have been gathered 
from the manufacturers who have made their 
plants safe and healthy. State and Federal 
reports have also been secured. This mass 
of information has been carefully classified 
and indexed and is now available. 

“If the superintendent of some Milwaukee 
factory desires to publish a little monthly mag- 
azine for his workmen, he can find in the 
Safety and Sanitation Library material on all 
phases of the subject of safety and sanita- 
tion. From them may be secured suggestions 
regarding features which have proven most 
successful in such publications. If he desires 
to organize an efficient first aid department, 
or to know the experience of other companies 
regarding physical examination of employes, 
or if he is interested in employes’ sick 
benefit associations, or any one of a hundred 
other subjects pertaining to safety, health and 
efficiency in shops, he can secure from the 
library the latest and best experience. In 
brief, this is a library of experience. Every 
member of the association with his superin- 
tendents and foremen is urged to make use 
of this valuable collection of information. 
Reference to it will save the cost of experi- 
menting and supply the latest and most ap- 
proved methods in connection with safety 
work. 

“Among the activities of the committee is 
the conducting of the safety round table dur- 
ing the coming winter. The library will prove 
a most valuable adjunct to this phase of the 
committee’s work. From the file’s exhibits 
of guards, posters for bulletin boards, safety 
rule books, etc., may be secured the material 
to assist in the round table discussions. The 
committee on safety and sanitation has the 
honor of organizing the first safety round 
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table in the United States, and now it claims 
an added distinction thru its establishment of 
its safety and sanitation library, the first of 
its kind to be organized under the auspices 
of a commercial organization.” 


SCHOOL LipRaRies. See also Children’s reading 

—Selection of ; High school libraries 
—ARGUMENTS FOR 

A plea for the library in public schools, 
Florence M. Hopkins. Education, S., 1916. 
Pp. 35-41. 

A survey of commercial exhibits shown at 
any educational convention could scarcely fail 
to impress one with the fact that America 
is making a great effort to have her schools 
excel in equipment as well as in scholarship. 
Such an exhibit visualizes recent progress in 
an impressive and interesting way, and is apt 
to leave one wondering if there is anything 
left to be developed in the field of education. 
Yet no one is completely satisfied, 

“Is there any one medium of education, 
except the library, which touches all possible 
interests? Books are needed at every step of 
life, from the earliest days of picture books 
to the declining days of philosophy and reflec- 
tion. . . . Tho the primary work of the 
public library is to serve the public, it has 
shared its resources most generously with the 
school. Few normal schools have given to 
teachers the systematic training in children’s 
literature that is given to children’s librarians. 
The work of the story hour is a veritable 
movement for the development of a taste for 
the best literature and therefore for American 
national life. The school should do 
its share in this development. 

“The public libraries have been pioneers and 
missionaries for the schools. They have done 
great work in encouraging and in supplying 
supplementary reading; they are doing a great 
work in connection with all of the schools 
all of the time, but the field has grown and 
is one which is growing, probably more rap- 
idly than any other one field in school life, 
and, like all other large modern activities, 
should be divided. The modern library is a 
laboratory, and like other laboratories should 
have its material at hand in the school build- 
ing and under the immediate direction of one 
trained to handle it. If the school librarian 
is in every sense a faculty member, one in 
position, authority, opportunity, compensation, 
with other teachers of the local system, she 
has a hold upon the situation which could 
never be gained by one not so connected.” 

““Go to the library and look it up’ is an 
easy direction for a teacher to give a class, 
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hut a very difficult one for individual members 
of a class to follow and for the librarian to 
fulfil. ... Not infrequently a class of 30 or 
more will be sent to a library which contains 
only one book for a required lesson on the 
reference desired; many times the teacher 
herself has drawn that book out. Such con- 
ditions as these are discouraging to the pupil, 
detrimental to the class work, and unjust to 
the librarian. 

“The place of the library in the work of 
all departments is one of increasing import- 
ance. Every new student should be 
required to take some course in which is given 
definite practical instruction in the handling 
of library tools. Such a course should not 
only be required, but it should constitute a 
definite part of the work required for a de- 
eres. . 

“A school library would occupy much less 
space in a school building than is now gener- 
ally given to a gymnasium and a swimming 
pool. It would cost less for equipment than 
do the engines and tools and benches and 
sewing machines and laundry tubs and food 
supplies of the manual training and domestic 
science departments; it would require much 
less expenditure to maintain the teaching and 
reference work in connection with it than is 
now allowed for athletics and gymnastics; 
and yet in face of all other recent develop- 
ments the school library is given very little 
consideration of a really constructive order, 
by school men. It usually is either very weak 
or supported in part or whole by the public 
library, or dependent upon teacher and stu- 
dent helpers instead of being under the direc- 
tion of trained workers in its own field. It is 
seriously hampered by a lack of an under- 
standing of the kind of work it could and 
should do for the school. 

“Many of the high schools of the country 
now have independent school libraries with 
a librarian, and often assistants also, giving 
uninterrupted time to the work. Many of 
these libraries are giving systematic instruction 
in the use of books, in regular classes. A 
school librarian in connection with the gram- 
mar grades is still quite unusual, tho the 
field is as rich here as in high and normal 
schools. Instruction in the use of dictionaries, 
indexes to general reference guides, as well 
as the development of the cultural side of 
general reading thru the story hour and read- 
ing circles should be begun in the grades and 
carried thru the high schools under a con- 
tinuous developing program, cordially sup- 
ported by trained workers, adequate assistants 
and sufficient equipment.” 
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1npEx. See Indexes—To songs 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. See Genealogical records 


STATISTICAL LIBRARIES—UNITED States De- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Washington Star of Sept. 17, 1916, con- 
tained an extended write-up of the statistical 
library maintained by the Department of Com- 
merce. The library has been in the charge of 
Anne Gunnell Cross since it was organized in 
1914, when the libraries belonging to the vari- 
ous bureaus of this department, with three 
exceptions, were incorporated as one library 
for the greater benefit of the whole. 

The libraries thus combined were those of 
the bureaus of the census, foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, navigation, lighthouses and 
steamboat inspection service. Those not in- 
cluded were the libraries of the bureaus of 
fisheries, standards, and the coast and geodetic 
survey, which are situated at some distance 
from the Department of Commerce, to which 
they belong. Comprising some 90,000 volumes, 
the libraries incorporated were brought to- 
gether in a room on the tenth floor of the 
Department of Commerce building, and thev 
form to-day one useful, well arranged, com- 
bined library of statistics. It now has about 
103,000 volumes and over 1000 periodicals. 
The library is intended primarily for the use 
of the department, but many special students 
use it, and business men come to it for help- 
ful trade statistics. To further its useful- 
ness the catalog has entries not only for book 
titles, but for special articles and chapters 
in books which it is believed will be of service 
to the statistician and the student pursuing 
special investigation. 


VACATIONS 


“The experiment of closing the cataloging 
department of the Cleveland Public Library 
(in conjunction with the order department) 
for the vacation period of four weeks in July 
and August proved a decided improvement on 
the old method of distributing the staff vaca- 
tions from May to October,” says the 1915 
report of the library. “The work of the de- 
partment was benefited thereby and no serious 
inconvenience was felt by the rest of the sys- 
tem. The first assistant remained on duty to 
take care of emergencies. Members of the 
staff not entitled to a full month’s vacation 
either requested the extra leave of absence 
necessary to make up the month, or profited 
by a brief experience in some other depart- 
ment of the library or in some outside library 
work.” 
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Bibliograpbical Wotes 


A second edition of F. F. Hopper’s pam- 
phlet on the “Order and accession depart- 
ment,” revised in August, 1916, has been 
published by the A. L. A. Publishing Board. 
This is a pre-print of chapter xvu of the 
“Manual of library economy.” 


“The library situation in Mississippi,” by 
Whitman Davis, is the title of the July Bul- 
letin of the Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, and is the result of a survey 
begun by Mr. Davis in October, 1915, as the 
first step in an effort to improve library 
conditions in the state. 


In a recent number of the Toronto Public 
Library Book Bulletin, the subject of suitable 
books for Canadian boys is discussed, and the 
discussion, together with the list of titles 
finally chosen, is reprinted in the Canadian 
Bookseller and Stationer for October. 


The Wilmington (Del.) Institute Free Li- 
brary has a copy of Amos and Elizabeth S. 
Satterthwaite’s “Genealogy of the Satter- 
thwaite family descended from William Sat- 
terthwaite,” which it will give to the first 
library applying for it. 


The Chicago Public Library is soon to issue 
a new edition of its handbook, long out of 
print. The descriptive material in the earlier 
edition will be enlarged with fuller informa- 
tion about the details in some parts of the 
building. 


The Library of Congress is revising its 
mailing list of libraries receiving the annual 
report of the librarian. Any library or in- 
stitution not at present on the mailing list, and 
having a definite need for or interest in the 
report, should communicate at once with the 
librarian. 


The librarian of the Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass., writes that the institute has duplicates 
of college catalogs and educational periodi- 
cals, hymn books and missionary magazines 
and reports of charitable societies, which it 
will be glad to give to any library whose 
files are incomplete. 


The “Plan of organization for small libra- 
ries,” prepared by Mrs. Minnie C. Budlong 
for the North Dakota Public Library Com- 
mission, is being reprinted in the quarterly 
Bulletin of the New Hampshire Public Li- 
braries, beginning with the September num- 
ber. 
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The John Crerar Library in Chicago has 
just published in a 7-page pamphlet some 
“Cataloguing rules,” supplementary to those 
compiled and published in 1908 by commit- 
tees of the A. L. A. and the British L. A., 
and to the supplementary rules issued on 
cards by the Library of Congress. 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh has 
compiled from books and newspapers of the 
period, located in the library, various notes 
and sketches which together form the subject- 
matter of the 75-page pamphlet, “Pittsburgh 
in 1816,” compiled as the library’s contribu- 
tion to the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the granting of the city 
charter. 


Following in the footsteps of the Municipal 
Reference branch of the New York Public 
Library, with its weekly Municipal Reference 
Library Notes, the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary of St. Louis in October started a semi- 
monthly Bu'letin in mimeographed form. If 
the Bulletin succeeds in its purpose of arous- 
ing greater interest in the library among city 
employes, it will be printed 


The /owa Library Quarterly for July-Sep- 
tember reprints from “lowa Day,” 1916 (is- 
sued by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion) an article on “Literary lowa,” by John- 
son Brigham, state librarian. In it Mr. 
Brigham has gathered together notes on the 
present-day writers of the state, grouping to- 
gether those who are best known for their 
poetry, those whose work is chiefly fiction, and 
those who write on scientific, historical, or 
economic themes. 


A reading course on foreign trade has been 
prepared by the Business Training Corpora- 
tion of New York. The course is under 
the direction of Dr, Edward E. Pratt, chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, who has designed it to meet the need 
for systematic means of training men to han- 
dle export work. In preparing the course, 
Dr. Pratt has had the co-operation of men 
prominent in the various phases of export 
activity. 


In preparation for the celebration in Illinois 
of one hundred years of statehood, the Chi- 
cago Public Library has begun the compila- 
tion of a serviceable bibliography of materials 
in print, both books and pamphlets being rep- 
resented. Anticipating the demand from 


students of Illinois history, schools, and citi- 
zens interested in a general way, duplicates 
of the material possessed by the library are 
also being acquired. 
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The old monthly Bulletin of the Pasadena 
Public Library has been expanded into the 
Pasadena Library and Civic Magazine, with 
notes on books old and new, as well as articles 
signed and unsigned on civic enterprises of 
general interest. In size, shape, typography 
and illustration the new magazine is a great 
improvement over its predecessor, and well 
worth its subscription price of fifty cents a 
year. 

“Aids in high school teaching; pictures and 
objects,” by J. C. Dana and Blanche Gardner, 
is one of the latest numbers in the series on 
“Modern American library economy” as illus- 
trated by the Newark, N. J., Free Public 
Library. This pamphlet is devoted particu- 
larly to the material which may be borrowed 
from libraries and museums .and used in 
teaching English literature, Greek, Roman 
and English history, and Latin. A contem- 
plated revision will include many other sub- 
jects. 


Our attention has been called to a misprint 
in the “Library list for the United States” in 
the 1915-16 edition of the American Library 
Annual. A _ transposition of lines in the 
“Name” column has resulted in an unfortunate 
mix-up of libraries and librarians in Tyler and 
Waco, Texas. The entries should read: Tyler 
—Carnegie Public Library—Doris M. Hanson; 
Waco—Baylor University Library—Willard P. 
Lewis. The entry for the Waco Public Li- 
brary is correct as printed, as are also all 
figures in their respective columns. 


The New York State Library has published, 
as History Bulletin 9, volume 2 of the “Early 
records of the city and county of Albany 
and colony of Rensselaerewyck.” The records 
were translated from the original Dutch by 
Jonathan Pearson, late professor of natural 
philosophy in Union College, and have been 
revised and edited by A. J. F. Van Laer, state 
archivist. The material included in the pres- 
ent volume is rich in source material for the 
social, personal and political history of co- 
lonial New York. 


The first bound volume of the Athenacum's 
“Subject index to periodicals” for the year 
1915, has just reached this office. This in- 
dex, which is issued at the request of the 
Council of the British Library Association, 
contains entries for 13,374 articles in 420 
English, American, and continental publica- 
tions. The edition is small, and few copies 
will remain on sale after publication. It is 
intended to cumulate the 1915 index into that 
for 1916, and 1916 subscribers will receive the 
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consolidated volume, together with an in- 
terim number which it is hoped will be issued 
before the year is out. 


The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, of September, 
1916, is devoted entirely to a series of dis- 
cussions under the general subject “New pos- 
sibilities in education.” Several of the articles 
deal directly with the public library, and sev- 
eral more indirectly. Of those dealing directly 
are the following: “Children, libraries, and the 
love of reading,” by Annie Carroll Moore: 
“The library extension movement in Ameri- 
can cities,” by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick: and 
“Library work in the open country,” by Sarah 
Askew. Librarians will find this whole num- 
ber worth while. 


In “The booklover and his books,” which 
the Boston Book Company promises for de- 
livery early in December, Harry Lyman 
Koopman has gathered together twenty-four 
of his essays. These essays have been printed 
independently in various magazines, mostly 
those of the printing world, but they are all 
related in thought and are interested and in- 
timate talks by one who loves good books and 
who can convey to his readers much of his 
own pleasure in their beauty. The book will 
be in itself an example of the ideal of which 
Mr. Koopman writes, and for its form as well 
as content will be worthy of a place of honor 
in every booklover’s library. 


In anticipation of the meeting of the Michi- 
gan Teachers’ Association in Grand Rapids 
during the week of Oct. 29, the Grand Rapids 
Public Library published in its October Bulle- 
tin a list of books called “Home reading for 
high school pupils.” It also published a sec- 
ond edition of the little pamphlet “The library 
and the schools in Grand Rapids,” describing 
the work of the library with and for both 
children and teachers in public, parochial and 
private schools in the city. The pamphlet, 
which is attractively printed, is the work of 
the boys in the printing department of the 
Junior High School. 

In view of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
opening of the Norwich (England) Public 
Library, which will take place in March, 1917, 
Geo. A. Stephen, the city librarian of Nor- 
wich, is preparing for publication by the Pub- 
lic Library Committee a historical and de- 
scriptive account of the old City Library and 
the present Public Library which was opened 
in 1857. Norwich occupies a unique place in 
the history of British libraries. It has the 
distinction of having established in 1608 one 
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of the earliest public libraries in England, and 
it was the first municipality to adopt the first 
Public Library Act, 1850. This forthcoming 
book should therefore form an interesting 
chapter in the history of British libraries. 


The new Bookshop for Boys and Girls estab- 
lished by the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union of 264 Boylston street, Boston, 
has issued an uncommonly attractive purchase 
list of “Books for boys and girls.” An intro- 
ductory sketch of “Early juvenile bookstores” 
is contributed by Miss Caroline M. Hewins of 
Hartford, and the bookshop director gives 
thanks in her preface for the personal help 
she received in compiling the catalog from 
Miss Hewins, Miss Alice M. Jordan of the 
Boston Public Library and Miss Clara W. 
Hunt of the Brooklyn Public Library. The 
shop will well repay a visit from children’s 
librarians and all who are interested in chil- 
dren’s books. 


Evidence of an increasing appreciation of 
the value of books to business men is shown 
in the growing number of bulletins and lists 
of business books. The Town Criers Club of 
St. Paul published in October volume 1, num- 
ber 1 of Business Books, “an index to recent 
books and articles in magazines of interest to 
business men,” issued in the interest of the 
business men’s division of the St. Paul Pub- 
lic Library. In its four pages it calls atten- 
tion to articles of business interest in the 
current periodicals on file in the library, and 
supplements this with a short but compre- 
hensive list of books on advertising and its 
application. A practical list on some division 
of business will be given each month under the 
heading “Books for the busy man.” 


The first volume, “New York City,” of the 
new series of American guidebooks under the 
general editorship of Fremont Rider, pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Company, has just 
appeared. It is on the Baedeker order, con- 
taining no illustrations other than maps and 
plans, but aiming to include every scrap of 
authenticated information that the traveler 
may legitimately require. “Rider’s New York 
City” is a sizable little flexibly-bound volume 
of about 600 pages. One notes, among the many 
names listed in the preface as collaborators, 
two well-known librarians: John Cotton Dana, 
who assisted in the compilation of the Newark 
section, and Edmund Lester Pearson, who 
prepared the extensive section on the New 
York Public Library. Among further volumes 
of the series announced for publication dur- 
ing 1917 are Washington, D. C., and Boston. 
The completeness of the material in these 
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volumes and their detailed indexes should 
make them of value as library reference tools 
as well as for tourists. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERA! 


BiInGuaMTon Liprary A list of cheerful 
books. 7 p 

FRENCH LANGUAGE 

New Bedford Public Library. Catalogue des livres 

de la langue francaise de la Bibliothéque Publique 
de New Bedford, Mass. 45 p 

Wisconstn) University.—DepartmMent or Encuisu 
List of books for general reading. 84 p. 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILDREN 
Books for boys and girls; a suggestive purchase 
list. Boston: Women’s Educ. and Indus. Union, 
Bookshop for boys and girls. tio p 
FOREIGNERS 
Binghamton Public Library Books about 
America for new Americans. © p 
TEACHERS 
Attleboro (Mass.) Public Library. Books of 


practical interest to teachers 27 Pp. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AMERICANA 


Heartman, Charles F., comp. An important col 
lection of rare Americana . . . also a remarkable 
collection of several hundred broadsides ol 


Heartman. 19 p. (Heartman’'s auction, no. 63. 279 
items.) 

Heartman, Charles F., comp. Rare Americana 
. including some books from the lhbrary of 
Bret Harte. New York: C. F. Heartman. (Heart 
man’s auction, no. 61. 297 items.) 

Local history and genealogy Portland, Me 
A. J. Huston. 32 p. (No. 23—1916. 792 items.) 

Rare and scarce Americana and books from the 
library of Genl. Anthony Wayne; also rare period- 


icals on photography. Philadelphia: Stan. V 
Henkels. (Catalogue no. 1178. 401 items.) 
Birps 


Trafton, Gilbert Haven Bird fnends; a com 
plete bird book for Americans. Houghton Miffiin 
4p. bibl. $2 n. 

Boston—FINANCIAL HISTORY 

Huse, Charles Phillips The financial history of 
Boston from May 1, 1822, to January 31, 1909. 
Harvard Univ. Press. 3 p. bibl $2 (Harvard 
economic studies.) 

Business 

Gilbert, Eleanor. The ambitious woman in busi 

ness. Funk & Wagnalls. 11 p. bibl. $1.50 n 
CANALS 

List of books and pamphlets relating to canals 

Peekskill, N Y “The Literary Junk-shop.” 
(items, c. 731-—c. 931.) 
CHRISTIANITY 

Osmun, George W. The undiscovered country; 
studies in the Christian doctrine of an inter 
mediate state between death and the consummation 
of the world. Abingdon Press. 4 p. bibl. $1.25 n. 

CHURCH DISCIPLINE 

Milton, John Of reformation touching church 
discipline in England. Yale Univ. Press 14 Pp. 
bibl. $2 n. (Yale studies in English.) 

Civics 

Lapp, John A. Our America; the elements of 

civics. Bobbs-Merrill. 3 p. bibl. $1.25 n. 
‘OTTON 

Scherer, James Augustin Brown Cotton as a 

world power; a study in the economic interpretation 


of history. Stokes it p. bibl $2 n. 


~ 


COUNTRY LIFF 
North Carolina University—Bureau of Exten- 
sion. Country-life institutions Durham. N. C.: 
The university. bibls (Record.) 
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Epucation, Reticious 


Heathcote, Charles William. The essentials of 
religious education. Sherman, French. 6 p. bibl. 
$1.50 n. 

Ertrersy 


New York [State] Bd. of Charities.—Bureau of 
Analysis and Investigation. Nine family histories 
of epileptics in one rural county. 5 p. bibl. (Eu- 
genics and social welfare bulletin.) 

Evropean War 

The European War; some works recently added 

to the library. (In Bull. the Fe Ge 


1916. p. 792-801.) 
FonTatne, CHARLES 

Hawkins, Richmond Laurin. Maistre Charles 
Fontaine, Parisien. Harvard Univ. Press. 27 p. 
bibl. $2 n. (Harvard studies in Romance lan- 
guages.) 


Vulté, Hermann Theodore, and Vanderbilt, Sadie 
Bird. Food industries; an elementary text-book on 
the production and manufacture of staple foods, 
designed for use in high schools and colleges. 


Easton, Pa.: Chemical Pub. Co. 8 p. bibl. $2. 
FRANCE 
Jerrold, Lawrence. France; heft people and her 
spirit. Bobbs-Merrill. 7 p. bibl. $3 n. 


(ERMAN LANGUAGE 


Schlenker, Carl Bulletin for teachers of Ger- 


man. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. bibls. 25 c. 
(Current problems. No. 8.) 
COVERN MENT 
Allen, Stephen Haley. The evolution of gov- 
ernments and laws; exhibiting the governmental 
structures of ancient and modern states, their 


decay and the 


growth and 
Princeton Univ. 


their laws. 
History, ANCIENT 

Breasted, James Henry. Ancient times; a history 

of the early world; an introduction to the study of 


leading principles of 
Press ibls. $4 n. 


ancient history and the career of early man. Ginn. 
16 p. bibl $1.60 
HUNGER 
Carlson, Anton Julius. The control of hunger 


in health and disease. Univ. of Chicago. 14 p. 


bibl. $2 n. 
INVERTERRATES 
Pratt, Henry Sherring. A manual of the com- 
mon invertebrate animals, exclusive of insects. Mc- 
Clurg. 17 p. bibl. $3.50. 
Boyd, Ernest A. 
Lane. 15 p. bibl. 
James, Henry 
West, Rebecca. Henry James. 
so c. nm. (Writers of the day.) 
Jews 
Schneider, Rebecca y of life 
in the fiction of America and England. Aibany: 
New York State Library School 41 p. 
Law, INTERNATIONAL 
Davis, George Breckenridge. The elements of 
international law; with an account of its origin, 
sources, and historical development. Harper. 6 p. 
bibl. $3 n. 


ABRAHAM 


Ireland’s literary renaissance. 
$2.50 n. 


Holt. 8 p. bibl. 


LINCOLN, 


Autograph letters and Lincolniana. New York: 
The Anderson Galleries, Inc. (No. 1248—1916. 


Items 237-1173 are on Lincoln.) 


MAGAZINES 
Stephens, Ethel, —— American popular maga- 
zines; a bibliography. art IV. (In Bull. of Bibi., 
O., 1916. p. 95-08.) 


Mepictne-—History 


St. Louis Medical History Club. In commemora- 


tion of the quartercentenary of the birth of Andreas 
Vesalius; i 
by members of the club and others, Dec. 
at the Missouri Hist 
Louis, 


a list of books and pamphlets exhibited 
2-24, 1914, 
Soc., Jefferson Memorial, St. 
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MyTHoLocy 


Gray, Louis Herbert, ed. The mythology of all! 


races. v. 9. Oceanic, by Roland B. Dixon. Bos- 
ton: M. Jones Co. 18 p. bibl. $6; $8. 
Music 


Catalogue de livres anciens et modernes sur la 
musique. The Hague. Holland: Van Stockum’s 
Antiquariaat, J. B. J. Kerling. (No. 48. 1852 items.) 

Musical library of the late Samuel P. Warren 

and a collection of Americana and valuable 


miscellaneous books from other sources. New 
York: The Anderson Galleries, Inc. (No. 1240— 
1916. 604 items.) 
NATURAL HISTORY 
Catalogue of the . . library of . John B 


Part Il—Forestry, botany, and natural 
Boston: C. F. Libbie & Co. 93 p. 


Pearse ... 
history . 
(1484 items.) 
New York City 
New York City books, maps, views, plans, broad- 
sides and general Americana from the collection of 


John D. Crimmens. New York: The Anderson 
Galleries, Inc. 61 p. (No. 1246. 460 items.) 
Rider, Fremont, comp. and ed. Rider’s New 


York City, and vicinity, including Newark, Yonkers 
and Jersey City; a guide-book for travelers. Holt. 
4 p. bibl. $3.10 n. 


NEWSPAPERS 

Brigham, Clarence S. Bibliography of American 
newspapers, 1690-1820. Part V: Michigan to New 
Hampshire. (In Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society . . . April, 1916. New series, 
vol. 26, part 1. p. 80-184.) 

Rare early American newspapers mainly of the 
Stamp Act and Revolutionary periods (1737-1781); 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York. New 
York: Scott & O’Shaughnessy, Inc. (No. 27—1016 
237 items.) 


Swem, Earl G. French newspapers of 1848-so 


in the Virginia State Library. (In Buwil. of the 
Va. State L., O., 1916. p. 289-347.) 

Wieder, Callie, comp. Daily newspapers in the 
United States. H. W. Wilson Co. a5 c. (Prac- 


tical bibliographies.) 
ORIENT 

Catalogue of second-hand books on Arabia, Per 
sia, Turkey, with an important collection of books 
on Islam. London: Luzac & Co. 135 p. (Biblio 
theca orientalis, xvi. 2529 items.) 

Luzac’s oriental list and book review. London: 
Luzac & Co. 44 p. ts. (Vol. xxvir, nos. 1-4 
Ja.-Ap., 1916.) 

Orntrnotocy, Britisx 

Mullens, W. H., and Swann, H. Kirke. 
pi of British ornithology. Parts 1 

acmillan. 112 p.; 113-240 p. ea. $2 n. 

PaGeants 

Davis, Caroline Hill, comp. in Great 
Britain and the United States. (In Bull. of the 
N. Y. P. L., O., 1916. p. 753-791.) 


A bibli- 
and 2. 


PAINTERS 
McSpadden, Jos. Walker. Famous painters of 
America. Dodd, Mead. 6 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 
PAPER-MAKING 
Cross, Charles Frederick, and Bevan, Edward 
John. A_ text-book of paper-making. Spon & 
Chamberlain. 9 p. bibl. 4.50 n. 
PASSION PLAY 
Rudwin, Maximilian J., comp. Passion Play 
literature; being a partial list of books and maga 


zine articles relating to the Passion Play in Ober 
ammergau and other villages in Catholic Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland. Part mu. (In Bull. of 
Bibl., O., 1916. p. 90-93.) 

PATHOLOGY 


Woolley, Paul Gerhardt. Fundamentals of path 


ology; for students and general practitioners of 
medicine and dentistry and for nurses in train- 
ing schools. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co. _ bibls. 


$2.25 n. 
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PennsYLvania—History 
Wentz, Abdel Ross. The beginnings of the Ger- 
man element in York county, Pennsylvania. Lan- 
caster, Pa.: Pennsylvania-German Soc. 9g p. bibl. 
$i n. 
Prrropicats, SLAVONIC 
Rosenthal, Herman. A list of Russian, other 
Slavonic, and Baltic periodicals in the [New York 
Public] Library. New York: The library. 36 p. 
Isc. 
Poetry—ENGLIsH 
Osborne, Edna. Oriental diction and theme in 
English verse, 1740-1840. Univ. of Kansas. 41 p. 
bibl. 75 c. (Humanistic studies.) 


Shakespeare, William. The sonnets of Shake- 
speare from the quarto of 1609; with variorum 
readings and commentary. Houghton Mifflin. 40 p. 
bibl. $6 n. 

PsycnHoLocy 

Coover, James Edgar. Formal discipline from 
the standpoint of experimental psychology. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Psychological Review Co. 13 p. bibl. 
$3 n. (Psychological monographs.) 

Fisher, Sara Carolyn. The process of general- 
izing abstraction; and its product, the general con- 
cept. Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Co. 
s p. bibl. $2. (Psychological monographs.) 

Reapinc, TEACHING OF 

Tear, Grace. Study reading for grades. (In 

Teaching, May 15, 1916. Vol. 11, no. 13 p. 28-31.) 
RECREATION 

Books for playground recreation. (In Bull. of 

the Grand Rapids P. L., S., 1916. p. 105-106.) 
RELIGION 

Autuma catalogue .. . comprising a large sub- 
section devoted to Hebraica and Judaica; another 
dealing with mystical, occult, and cognate subjects; 
smaller collections of Baptist, Wesleyan, Plymouth 
Brethren, and Quaker interest . . . London: Charles 
Higham & Son. 40 p. (No. 546. S., 1916. 1524 
items.) 

Sex 

Northcote, Hugh. Christianity and sex prob- 
lems. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co. 7 p. bibl. 
$3 n. 

SociaL SURVEY 

Aronovici, Carol. The Bureau for Social Re- 
search of the Seybert Institution: the social survey. 
Philadelphia: The Harper Press. 36 p. bibl. $1.25 
(Bibliography includes: Bibliographies; General 
reading; Statistics; Legislation; Purpose and 
method of survey, including city, district, special 
subject, and special surveys; Municipal adminis- 
tration; Rural surveys; Health; Housing; Special 
housing literature; School surveys; Schools—gen- 
eral literature; Immigration and race; Vice; Leisure 
time surveys; Leisure—general literature; Mental 
hygiene; Industrial conditions; Industrial condi 
tions—general literature; Delinquency and correc- 
tions surveys; Special subject reports, including 
poverty and charities surveys.) 

Society 

Rowe, Henry Kalloch. Society, its origin and 

development. Scribner. bibls. $1.50 n. 
Srarn—History 

Van Nostrand, John James, Jr. The reorganiza- 
tion of Spain by Augustus. Univ. of Cal. 9 p. 
bibl. 75 c. (Publs. in history.) 

Amertca—Literaturt 

Coester, Alfred Lester. The literary history of 

Spanish America. Macmillan. 6 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 
Srort 

Lewis, A. G., ed. Sport, travel and adventure. 

Dodd, Mead. 6 p. bibl. $3 n. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Sunday school work; some books in the Bir- 

mingham [Ala.] Public Library. 3 typewritten p. 
Tactics, Mititary 

Bond, Paul Stanley, and McDonough, Michael 
Joseph. Technique of modern tactics; a study 
of troop leading methods in the operations of de 
tachments of all arms. Banta. 3 p. bibl. $2.65. 


TECHNOLOGY 
New technical books; a selected list on indus 
trial arts and engineering added to the New York 
Public Library, June-August, 1916. New York 
Public Library. 26 p. 
Pratt Institute Free Library. Technical books 
of 1915; a selection. 27 p. (Annotated.) 


Uniteo 
Clark, Victor Selden. History of manufactures 
in the United States, 1607-1860; with an intro- 
ductory note by Henry W. Farnam. Washington, 
D. C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 28 p. 
bibl. $6.50; pap. $6. 
Uniteo States—Trapve 
Meyer, H. H. B., comp. List of references on 
the trade of the United States as affected by the 
war. (In Spec. Libs., S., 1916. p. 120-126.) 


N. J 
Andrews, Frank DeWitte, comp. A bibliograph 
of Vineland, its authors and writers. Vineland, 
N. J.: The author. 21 p. 35 c. 


VIRGINIA 
Robinson, Morgan Poitiaux. Virginia counties: 
those resulting from Virginia legislation. (Bull. of 
the Va, State L., Ja.-Jl., 1916. bibl. p. 209-276.) 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Vocational education letter no. 16 . . . selected 
list of references to indicate the sources of material 
relating to courses of study recently published. 
UL. S. Bur. of Edu 3 typewritten p 


West Inoies 
Jones, Chester Lioyd. Caribbean interests in 
the United States. Appleton. 16 p. bibl. $a.son. 


Women 
MacLean, Annie Marion. Wage-earning women. 
Macmillan. _ bibls so ¢ (Macmillan standard 
library.) 


The Open Round Table 
CLASSIFICATION OF LOCAL HISTORY 
MATERIAL 

Editor Library Journal: 

I write to inquire if you know of, or can 
put me on the track of, any classification 
scheme for all literature in a town or city. I 
refer to such a condition as where a library 
decides to group all its local material in one 
place, or where a local historical society wishes 
to keep everything together. Such a scheme 
must include city or town documents, geology, 
botany, railroads, schools, institutions, busi- 
ness, health, literature, clubs, biography, his- 
tory, maps, local imprints, etc. all in one 
group and not scattered all over the stack, as 
would be the case were the Decimal, Cutter, 
or any other regular classification scheme be 
used. 

The question comes up in connection with 
the classification of the library of the Bangor 
Historical Society, which is housed in our 
building. 

Yours truly, 
Cuas. A, Frace. 
Bangor Public Library ’ 
Rangor, Maine 
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BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED MOUNTAINEER. 
ING CLUBS’ OF NORTH AMERICA 
Editor Library Journal: 

During the summer of 1915, I visited the 
mountaineering clubs and geographical socie- 
ties of the country and suggested the forma- 
tion of an association for the furtherance of 
common aims, and for the establishment of 
headquarters in New York where mountain- 


eering information might be collected and 
made available. The plan was outlined as 
follows: 


It was proposed to form an association of 
clubs and societies, each of which shall co- 
operate thru its secretary and transact its 
business by correspondence with the general 
secretary. Each club shall send its printed 
matter, which will be added to the collection 
of mountaineering literature established in 
the New York Public Library. An annual 
bulletin of information on the membership, 
officers and activities of the leading organi- 
zations shall be issued. The secretary of each 
club will notify the general secretary of the 
movements of local members who have in- 
teresting slides, and who can address the 
members of the association at such times as 
they may be in different parts of the country. 

One of the most important features of a 
club’s activities is that of its library. Mem- 
bers should be encouraged to read what is 
being done in the mountaineering world, for 
education in this direction is as essential to a 
true appreciation and enjoyment of mountain- 
eering as is the work in the field. Copies of 
many of the new books on mountaineering 
will be sent to each club for review in its 
annual publication and bulletins, thereby ma- 
terially assisting in the growth of its library. 

It is believed that the existence of this 
association will have a valuable influence in 
many directions, and, occupying the field, its 
activities may expand as experience and occa- 
sion make desirable. 

Meeting with a favorable response to the 
above ideas, I sent out a preliminary letter 
and received unofficial replies in approval of 
the plan. At the annual meeting of the 
American Alpine Club, held at the New York 
Public Library on Jan. 8, 1916, I presented 
these letters and asked that the councillors of 
the club be instructed to consider the plan 
and to send out an official letter to each club 
inviting it to become a member of the pro- 
posed association. 

After due consideration, the councillors of 
the American Alpine Club sent such a letter 
in March to the leading clubs asking them to 
join in a bureau of associated mountaineering 
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clubs of North America. Securing a ma- 
jority of acceptances, they declared the plan 
in operation on May 2, 1916. 

The first official act of the bureau was the 
publication in May of a bulletin containing 
statistics of the membership, officers, and ac- 
tivities of the leading mountaineering clubs 
and geographical societies of the continent. 
The present membership of the bureau 
comprises the following organizations (some 
others await the annual meeting of their 
directors) : 


American Alpine Club. 

American Geographical Society. 
Appalachian Mountain Club. 

British Columbia Mountaineering Club. 
Colorado Mountain Club. 

Fresh Air Club of New York. 
Geographic Society of Chicago. 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 
Hawaiian Trail and Mountain Club. 
Mazamas. 

Mountaineers. 

Prairie Club. 

Sierra Club. 

United Sates National Parks Service. 


A valuable reference collection of moun- 
taineering books has been formed by the 
New York Public Library in the main build- 
ing at 476 Fifth avenue, and we have secured 
the deposit of the library of the American 
Alpine Club. The combined collection prom- 
ises to become one of the most important in 
existence. A collection of photographs and 
enlargements of mountain scenery in all parts 
of the world is also being made, and contribu- 
tions of mounted or unmounted views will 
be appreciatively received. 

Le Roy Jerrers, 
General Secretary, 
Librarian American Alpine Club. 


Library Calendar 


Dec. 2. Eastern College Librarians. Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

Dec. 8-9. Special 
Eastern District. 

Dec. 28-30. American Library Association. 
Midwinter meeting. Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago. 

Jan. 8, 1917. Pennsylvania Library Club. 

Mar. 2-3, 1917. New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Library Club. Joint 
meeting, Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Libraries Association— 
New Haven. 
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